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RITICS who are contented with referring the origin of the 
Greek Drama to the mimetic instinct inherent in hu- 
manity are apt to neglect those circumstances which render it 
an almost unique phenomenon in literature. If the mimetic 
instinct were all that is requisite for the origination of a national 
drama, then we should find that every race at a certain period 
of its development produced both tragedy and comedy. This, 
however, is far from being the case. A certain rude mimesis, 
such as the acting of descriptive dances or the jesting of buf- 
foons and mummers, is indeed common in all ages and nations. 
But there are only two races which can be said to have produced 
the drama as a fine art originally and independently of foreign 
influences. These are the Greeks and the Hindhus. With 
reference to the Hindhus, it is even questionable whether they 
would have composed plays so perfect as their famous “Sa- 
kountala” without contact with the Hellenes, All the products 
of the modern drama, whether tragic or comic, must be regarded 
as the direct progeny of the Greek stage. The habit of play- 
acting, continued from Athens to Alexandria, and from Rome to 
Byzantium, never wholly expired. The “Christus Patiens,” at- 
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tributed to Gregory of Nazianzum, was an adaptation of the art 
of Euripides to Christian story; and the representation of 
“ Mysteries” during the middle ages, kept alive the dramatic 
tradition, until the discovery of classic literature and the revival 
of taste in modern Europe led to the great works of the English, 
Spanish, French, and subsequently of the German theatre. 

Something more than the mere instinct of imitation therefore, 
caused the Greeks to develop their drama. Like sculpture, like 
the epic, the drama was one of the artistic forms through which 
the genius of the Greek race expressed itself—by which, to use 
the language of philosophical mysticism, it fulfilled its destiny as 
a prime agent in the manifestation of the World-Spirit. In 
their realization of that perfect work of art for which they seem 
to have been specially ordained, the drama was no less requisite 
than sculpture and architecture, than the epic, the ode, and the 
idyll. 

Two conditions, both of which the Greeks enjoyed in great 
perfection at the moment of their first dramatic energy, seem to 
be requisite for the production of a great and thoroughly national 
drama. These are, first an era of intense activity, ora period 
succeeding immediately to one of excitement, by which the 
nation has been nobly agitated; secondly, a public worthy of 
the dramatist, spurring him on by its enthusiasm and intelligence 
to the creation of high works of art. A glance at the history of 
the drama in modern times will prove how necessary these con- 
ditions are. It was the gigantic effort which we English people 
made in our struggle with Rome and Spain, it was the rousing 
of our keenest thought and profoundest emotion by the Refor- 
mation, which prepared us for the Elizabethan drama—by far 
the greatest, next to the Greek, in literature. The nation lived 
in action, and delighted to see great actions imitated. Races in 
repose or servitude, like the Hebrews under the Roman Empire, 
may in their state of spiritual exaltation and by etfort of pon- 
dering on the mysteries of God and man, give birth to new 
theosophies; but it requires a free and active race, in which 
young and turbulent blood is flowing, to produce a drama. In 
England, again, at that time, there was a great public. All 
classes crowded to the theatres. London, in whose streets and 
squares martyrs had been burned, on whose quays the pioneers 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, after disputing the Indies with 
Spain, lounged and enjoyed their leisure, supplied an eager 
audience, delighting in the dreams of poets which recalled to 
mind the realities of their own lives, appreciating the passion of 
tragedy, enjoying the mirth of comic incident. The men who 
listened to “Othello” had both done and suffered largely ; their 
own experience was mirrored in the scenes of blood and struggle 
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set before them. These two things, therefore—the awakening of 
the whole English nation to activity, and the presence of a free 
and haughty audience, made our drama great. 

In the Spanish drama only one of the requisite conditions was 
fulfilled—activity. Before they began to write plays the Spaniards 
had expelled the Moors, discovered the New World, and raised 
themselves to the first place among European nations. But 
there was not the same free audience in Spain as in England. 
Papal despotism and the tyranny of the Court checked and 
coerced the drama, so that with all its richness and imaginative 
splendour the Spanish theatre is inferior to the English. The 
French drama suffered still more from the same kind of restric- 
tion. Subject to the canons of scholastic pedants, tied down to 
an imitation of the antique, made to reflect the manners and 
sentiments of a highly artificial Court, animated by the sym- 
pathies of no large national audience, the French playwrights 
became courtiers, artists obedient to the pleasures of a king— 
not, like the dramatists of Greece and England, the prophets of 
the people, the leaders of a Chorus triumphant and rejoicing in 
its mighty deeds. 

Italy has no real theatre. In Italy there has been no stirring 
of a national, united spirit; no supreme and central audience ; 
no sudden consciousness of innate force and freedom in the 
sovereign people. The requisite conditions have always failed. 
The German drama, both by its successes and shortcomings, 
illustrates the same position. Such greatness as it achieved in 
Goethe and Schiller it owed to the fermentation of German 
nationality, to the so-called period of “storm and stress” which 
electrified the intellects of Germany and made the Germans 
eager to assert their manhood among nations. But listen to 
Goethe complaining that there was no public to receive his 
works ; study the petty cabals of Weimar ; estimate the imitative 
and laborious spirit of German art ; and it is clear why Germany 
produced but scattered and imperfect results in the drama. 

The examples of England, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, all 
tend to prove that for the creation of a drama it is necessary 
that the condition of national activity should be combined with 
the condition of a national audience—not an audience of cour- 
tiers, or critics, or learned persons. In Greece both of these 
conditions were united in unrivalled and absolute perfection. 
While in England, during the Elizabethan period, the public 
which crowded our theatres were uncultivated, and formed but a 
small portion of the free nation they represented, in Athens 
the whole people, collectively an’ in a body, witnessed the dra- 
matic shows provided for them in the theatre of Bacchus. That 
theatre had space for 30,000 spectators, so that the total male 
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population of Athens could enter it and at the same moment 
attend to the tragedies or comedies of rival playwrights. The 
same set of men, when assembled in the Pnyx, constituted the 
national assembly, and in that capacity made laws, voted sup- 
plies, declared wars, ratified alliances, ruled the affairs of depen- 
dent cities. In a word, they were Athens. Every man among 
them, by intercourse with the greatest spirits of the Greek world 
in the Agora and porches of the wrestling-grounds, by contem- 
plation of the sculptures of Phidias, by familiarity with Eleusi- 
nian processions, by participation in solemn sacrifices and choric 
dances, by listening to the recitations of Homer, by attendance 
on the lectures of the sophists, by debates in the Ecclesia, by 
pleadings in the law-courts, had been multifariously educated 
and rendered capable of appreciating the subtleties of rhetoric 
and argument, as well as of comprehending the esthetical beauty 
with which a Greek play was enriched. It is easy to imagine 
the influence which this potent, multitudinous, and highly cul- 
tivated audience must have exercised over the dramatists, and 
what an impulse it must have communicated to their genius. In 
England the playwright and the actor were both looked down 
upon with pity or contempt ; they wrote and acted for money in 

rivate speculations, and in rivalry with several petty theatres. 
In Athens the tragedian was honoured. Sophocles was elected 
a general with Pericles, and a member of the provisional govern- 
ment after the dissolution of the old democracy. The actor too 
was respected. The State itself defrayed the expenses of the 
drama, and no ignoble competition was possible between trage- 
dian and tragedian, since all exhibited their plays to the same 
audience, in the same sacred theatre, and all were judged by the 
same judges. 

The critical condition of the Greek people itself at the epoch 
of the drama, is worth minute consideration. During the two 
previous centuries, the whole of Hellas had received a long 
and careful education: at their conclusion came the terrible 
convulsion of the Persian war. After the decay of the old 
monarchies, the Greek states seethed for years in the process of 
dissolution and reconstruction. The colonies had been founded. 
The aristocratic families had striven with the mob in every city ; 
and from one or the other power at times tyrants had arisen to 
control both parties and oppress the commonwealth. Out of 
these political disturbances there gradually arose a sense of law, 
a desire for established constitutions. There emerged at last the 
prospect of political and social stability. Meanwhile, in all de- 
partments of art and literature the Greeks had been developing 
their genius. Lyrical, satirical, and elegiac poetry had been 
carried to perfection. ‘The Gnomic poets and the Seven Sages 
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had crystallized morality in apophthegms. Philosophy had 
taken root in the colonies. Sculpture had almost reached its 
highest point. The Greek games, practised through nearly three 
hundred years, had created a sense of national unity. It seemed 
as if all the acquirements and achievements of the race had been 
spread abroad to form a solid and substantial base for some most 
comprehensive superstructure. Then, while Hellas was at this 
point of magnificent but still incomplete development, there fol- 
lowed, first, the expulsion of the Pisistratids from Athens, which 
aroused the spirit of that mighty nation, and then the invasion 
of Xerxes, which electrified the whole Greek world. It was this 
that inflamed the genius of Greece ; this transformed the race of 
thinkers, poets, artists, statesmen into a race of heroes, actors in 
the noblest sense of the word. The struggle with Persia, too, gave 
to Athens her right place. Assuming the Hegemony of Hellas, 
to which she was foredestined by her spiritual superiority, she 
flashed in the supreme moment which followed the battle of 
Salamis into the fuli consciousness of her own greatness. It was 
now, when the Persian war had made the Greeks a nation of 
soldiers, and had placed the crown on Athens, that the drama— 
that form of art which combines all kinds of poetry in one, which 
subordinates sculpture, painting, architecture, music, dancing, to 
its own use, and renders all arts subservient to the one end of 
action—appeared in its colossal majesty upon the Attic stage. 

At this point of history the drama was a necessary product. 
The forces which had given birth to all the other forms of art 
were still exuberant and unexhausted, needing their completion. 
At the same time, nothing but the impassioned presentation of 
humanity in action could possibly have satisfied the men who 
had themselves enacted on the plains and straits of Attica the 
greatest and most artistic drama of real history. It was one of 
the chief actors of Marathon and Salamis who composed the 
Prometheus, and represented his own hero on the stage. 

If we proceed to analyse the cardinal idea of Greek tragedy, 
we shall again observe the close connexion which exists between 
the drama and the circumstances of the people at the time of 
its production. Schlegel, in his “ Lectures on the Drama,” de- 
fines the prevailing idea of Greek tragedy to be the sense of 
an oppressive destiny—a fate against which the will of man 
blindly and vainly dashes. This conception of destiny seems to 
be strongly illustrated by many plays. Orestes, Gidipus, Anti- 
gone are unable to escape their doom. Beautiful human heroism 
and exquisite innocence are alike sacrificed to the fatality attend- 
ing an accursed house. Yet Schlegel has not gone far enough 
in his analysis. He has not seen that this inflexible fate is set 
in motion by a superior and anterior power, that it operates in 
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the service of offended justice. When dipus slays his father, 
he does so in contempt of oracular warnings. Orestes, haunted 
by the Furies, has a mother’s blood upon his hands, and un- 
expiated crimes of father and of grandsire to atone for. Antigone, 
the best of daughters and most loving of sisters, dies miserably, 
not dogged by fate, but having of her own freewill exposed her 
life in obedience to the pure laws of the heart. It is impossible 
to suppose that a Greek would have been satisfied with the bald 
fate-theory of Schlegel. Not Fate, but Nemesis, was the ruling 
notion in Greek tragedy. A profound sense of the Divine 
government of the world, of a righteous power punishing pride 
and vice, pursuing the children of the guilty to the tenth gene- 
ration—in short, a mysterious and almost Jewish ideal of Holi- 
ness, pervades the whole work of the tragedians. This religious 
conception had gradually defined itself in the consciousness of 
the Greek race. Homer in both his epics presents us with the 
spectacle of crime punished. It is the sin of Paris and the 
obstinacy of the Trojan princes which leads to the fall of Troy. 
It is the insolence of the suitors in the “ Odyssey” which brings 
them to their death. The Cyclical poets seem to have dwelt on 
the same theme, The storm which feil on the Achaian fleet, 
dispersing or drowning the heroes, was a punishment for their 
impiety and pride during the sack of Troy. The madness of 
Ajax followed his violence upon Cassandra. When conscious 
morality begins in Greece, the idea is at once made prominent. 
Hesiod continually insists on justice, whose law no man may violate 
unpunished. The Gnomic poets show how guilt, if unavenged 
at the moment, brings calamity upon the offspring of the evil- 
doer. This notion of an inheritance of crime is particularly notice- 
able ; since it tinged the whole tragedy of the Greeks. Solon, 
again, in his dialogue with Qroesus, developes another aspect of 
the same idea. With him the Deity is jealous of all towering 
greatness, of all insolent prosperity ; his Nemesis punishes the 
pride of wealth and the lust of life. Some of the most promi- 
nent personages of Greek tragedy—Creon, (Edipus, Theseus, 
Agamemnon—illustrate this phase of the idea. In the sayings 
of the Seven Sages we trace another shade of the conception. 
All of them insist on moderation, modesty, the right proportion, 
the due mean. The lyrists take up a somewhat different posi- 
tion. The vicissitudes of life, both independent of and connected 
with personal guilt, fascinate their imagination. They have a 
deep and awful sense of sudden catastrophes. Pindar rises to a 
loftier level: his odes are pervaded by reverence for a holy 
Power, before whom the insolent are forced to bow, by whom 
the humble are protected, and the good rewarded. 

Such are the traces of a doctrine of Nemesis to be found in all 
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the literature of the pre-dramatic period. That very event which 
determined the sudden splendour of the drama, gave a sublime 
and terrific sanction to the already existing morality. The 
Persian war exhibited the downfall of a haughty and insolent race, 
cut off in all its pomp and power. Before the eyes of the men 
who witnessed the calamities of Cidipus and Agamemnon 
on the stage, the glory of godless Asia had vanished like a 
dream. Thus the idea of Nemesis quelling the insolent and 
smiting the unholy, was realized in actual history; and to add 
to the impression produced on Greek imagination by the destruc- 
tion of the Persian hosts, Phidias carved his statue of Nemesis 
to be a monument in enduring marble of the national morality. 
/Eschylus erected an even more majestic monument to the same 
principle in his tragedies. 

Nemesis is the fundamental idea of the Greek drama. It 
appears strongest in Aischylus, as a prophetic and awful law, 
mysteriously felt and terribly revealed. Sophocles uses it to 
point the deep moralities which govern human life. In Euripides 
it degenerates into something more akin toa sense of vicissi- 
tudes ; it becomes more sentimental—less a religious or moral 
principle than a phenomenon inspiring fear and pity. This 
sequence appears to us necessary in the growth and expansion of 
a primitive idea, Rugged and superstitious at first, it becomes 
harmonized and humanized, and ends in being merely artistic. 

In considering the work done by the three great tragic authors, 
we must not forget that the Greek dramatists adhered to a fixed 
body of legends; the tales of the House of Atreus, of Troy, of the 
family of Laius at Thebes, of Herakles, of Jason, and of ‘Theseus, 
formed the staple of the plays of Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, This fact helps to account for the early decline of 
the Greek drama. It was impossible for the successors of 
schylus and Sophocles to surpass them in the treatment of the 
same mythical motives. Yet custom and tradition, the religious 
antecedents of tragedy, the cumbrous apparatus of mask and 
buskin and Bacchic robe, the conventional Chorus, the vast size of 
the theatre, the whole form, in fact, of Greek dramatic art, rendered 
a transition from the heroic to the romantic tragedy impossible. 
Those fixed legends which schylus had used as the framework 
for his religious philosophy of Nemesis and Ate, from which 
Sophocles had drawn deep lessons of morality, had to be em- 
ployed by Euripides as best he might. On their firmly traced, 
inflexible outlines he embroidered his own work of pathos aud 
imagination, losing sight of the divine element, blurring morality, 
but producing a world of fanciful yet living shapes of sentiment 
and thought and passion. 

In order to comprehend the position of Euripides in relation 
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to his predecessors, we must consider the changes which had 
taken place in Athens between the period of the Persian war 
and that in which he flourished. All the mutations of Greek 
history were accomplished with celerity ; but in this space of 
less than half a century the rate of progress was nothing less 
than marvellous. Some of the men of Marathon yet remained 
when Aristophanes was writing, both to point his moral 
against Euripides, and also to prove by contrast with the 
generation that had grown up since, how impossible it was for 
the poet of the present to vie with the Aischylus of the past. 
In the first place Athens had become the centre of progressive 
thought. Teachers of rhetoric and reasoning made her wrestling 
grounds and gardens the scene of their disputes and lectures. 
The arts of eloquence were studied by the youth who in a pre- 
vious age had been contented with Homer. At Athens, Anaxa- 
goras had questioned the divinity of Helios, and had asserted 
Reason to be the moving force of the universe. Sophists who 
taught the arts of life for money; philosophers who subjected 
morals to ingenious analysis, and explained away on scientific 
principles the old myths of Greek nature-worship, combined 
to disturb ethical and religious traditions. A more solid, because 
more reasoned, morality was springing up perhaps. A purer 
monotheism was being inculcated. But meanwhile the old 
Hellenic customs and the fabric of mythic theology were 
undermined. It could not be but that the poet of the day 
should participate in these changes. In the second place, 
the Athenian populace had grown to be supreme in two 
departments: the high parliament of State and the law-courts. 
Every Athenian was now far more than formerly an orator or 
judge of orators, an advocate or judge of advocates. Two 
passions possessed the popular mind: the passion for the 
Assembly with its stormy debate and pompous declamation ; 
the passion for the Dikastery with its personal interests, its pro- 
blems of casuistical law, its momentous tragedies of private life, its 
studied eloquence. Talking and listening were the double func- 
tion of an Athenian citizen. To speak well on every subject, so 
as to gain causes in the courts, and to persuade the people in 
the Pnyx; to criticise speeches with acumen, so as not to be 
deluded by specious arguments: these were the prime accom- 
plishments of an Athenian youth of promise. It is obvious 
that a very peculiar audience was thus formed for the trage- 
dian—an audience greedy of intellectual subtleties, of pathetic 
situations, of splendid oratory, of clever reasoning—an audience / 
more appreciative of the striking than the true, of the novel 
than the natural. In the third place, the Athenians had waxed 
delicate and wanton since the Persian war. When Aischylus 
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began to write, the peril of utter ruin hung like a stone of 
Tantalus over Hellas. That removed, the Greeks breathed 
freely. The Athenians, growing in wealth and power, neg- 
lected the old moderation of their ancestors. Youths who in 
earlier days would have fared hardly, now drove their chariots, 
backed their fighting-cocks, and followed their own sweet will. 
Aristotle quaintly enough observes, that the flute had become 
fashionable after the expulsion of the Persians. The poet of the 
day could no longer be austere like Adschylus or sedate like 
Sophocles. In all these changes Euripides partook. The pupil 
in rhetoric of Prodicus, in philosophy of Anaxagoras and Hera- 
clitus, a book-collector, a student of painting, the friend of 
Socrates, cultivated in all innovations of morality and creed, 
Euripides belonged essentially to his own day. As far as a 
tragic dramatist can be the mouthpiece of his age, Euripides 
was the mouthpiece of Athenian decline. For this reason, 
because he so exactly expressed the feelings and opinions of his 
time, which feelings and opinions produced a permanent national 
habit of mind, Euripides became the darling of posterity. 
‘Aischylus was the Titanic product of a bygone period ; Sophocles 
displayed the pure and perfect ideal; but Euripides was the 
artist who, without improving on the spirit of his age, gave it a 
true and adequate expression. The only wonder is that during 
his lifetime Euripides was not more popular at Athens. His 
comparative neglect proves him to have been somewhat in ad- 
vance of his century, and justifies Aristophanes in the reproach 
that he anticipated the Athenians in the break-up of their forms 
of thought. 

At this point we may consider the condition of the Tragic Art 
when Euripides took it up as the business of his life. Though 
tragedy, as formed by Aischylus, represented one true and im- 
portant aspect of Greek thought—the religious, yet it could never 
have been adequate to the life of the whole nation in the same 
degree as the many-sided drama of Shakspeare, for example, was 
to that of our Elizabethan ancestors. Its regularity and solemnity 
tended to make it an ideal work of art. It might arouse the 
religious feeling, the national pride, the enthusiasm for a legen- 
dary past, which were so powerful among the Athenians of the 
Marathonian epoch. But it could not have had much attrac- 
tion for the Athenians of the Syracusan expedition. As men 
subject to the divine rule, indeed, it had a message for them. 
But as Athenians of to-day it did not touch them. We 
can well believe that this lofty, ceremonious art fatigued a 
large portion of the Attic audience. After having listened to 
some seventy plays of Aischylus, and fifty of Sophocles, not to men- 
tion Phrynichus and Choerilus, and scores of minor dramatists, 
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all teaching the same religious morality, and all obeying the 
same esthetic principles, we can conceive that a merry Greek 
became a little bored. It must have required the supreme genius 
of a Sophocles to sustain the attention of the audience at its ancient 
altitude. In the hands of inferior poets the tragic common- 
places must have been insipid. Some change seemed absolutely 
necessary. Euripides, a poet of very distinguished originality, 
saw that he must adapt his dramatic style to the new require- 
ments of his audience, and give them what they liked, even 
though it were not good for them. The sophistic arguments, the 
strained situations, the law-court pleadings, the pathetic touches, 
the meretricious lyrics, the philosophical explanations, the sen- 
tentious epigrams, the theatrical effects, which mar his tragedies, 
were necessary innovations on the old pure style. Euripides had 
determined to bring tragedy home to the sympathies of the 
spectators. All the peculiarities of his art flow from this one aim. 
Whether he did not pursue this aim on a false method, whether 
he might not have aroused the sympathies of his audience without 
debasing tragedy to common life, remains a fit matter for debate. 

Entirely to eliminate the idea of Nemesis, which gave its 
character to Greek tragedy, was what Euripides, had he been so 
inclined, could hardly have succeeded in effecting. Though he 
never impresses on our minds the dogma of an avenging deity, 
like Aischylus, or of an inevitable law, like Sophocles, he makes 
us feel the chance and change of human life, the helplessness of 
man, the stormy sea of passions, sorrows, and vicissitudes on 
which the soul is tossed. Conventional phrases about modera- 
tion in all things, retributive justice, and the like, are used to 
keep up the old tragic form. Jn this way he brought tragedy 
down to the level of real life, wherein we do not trace the visible 
finger of Providence, but where all seems at least confusion to 
the natural eye. Euripides, no more than Shakspeare, sought to 
be a prophet or interpreter of the divine operations. In the 
same spirit be treated his materials with freedom. Adhering 
conventionally, and as a form of art, to the mythical legends of 
Hellas—that charmed circle beyond which the tragic muse had 
never strayed—he adapted them to his own purposes. He gave 
new characters to the principal heroes, mixed up legendary inci- 
dents with trivial domestic scenes, lowered the language of demi- 
gods to current Greek talk, hazarded occasional scepticism, and 
introduced familiar phrases. The sacred character of the myths 
disappeared ; Euripides used them as so many masses of enter- 
taining folk-lore and fiction, fit for tragic handling. When we 
hear Achilles and Orestes talking like Athenian citizens, wrang- 
ling, perorating, subtilizing, seeking victory in strife of words, 
trifling with questions of profoundest import, and settling moral 
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problems by verbal quibbles, we understand the remark of 
Sophocles that he had painted men as they ought to be, 
Euripides as they are. Medea and Alcestis are not the mythical 
Medea or the legendary queen of Phere, but an injured wife, and 
a devoted wife, just such as Shakspeare or Balzac might have 
depicted. But unfortunately for this attempt to make Greek 
tragedy more real and living, more representative of the actual 
world, the cothurnus, the mask, the Chorus, the thymele, the 
gigantic stage, remained. All the cumbrous paraphernalia 
of the Aschylean theatre environed the men and women of 
Euripides, who cut but a poor figure in the garb of demigods. 
In trying to adapt the mould of Greek tragedy to real life, 
Euripides overpassed the limits of possibility. The mould 
snapped in his hands, Therefore he is better to read than he 
could have been in scenic representation. 

The same inevitable divergence from the Aischylean system 
is observable in every department of the tragedy of Euripides. 
While Sophocles had diminished the direct interposition of 
mysterious agencies, so frequently invoked by Aischylus, and 
had interested his audience in human character controlled and 
tempered by an unseen will of God, Euripides went further. 
With him the affairs of life are no longer based upon a firm 
foundation of Divine law, but gods intervene mechanically and 
freakishly, like the magicians in Ariosto or Tasso.* Their 
agency is valuable, not as determining the moral conduct of the 
personages, but as supernatural powers which bring about a sud- 
den revolution of events. Independently of their miraculous 
activity, the human agents display all varieties of character : 
every shade of virtue and vice is delicately portrayed ; pathetic 
scenes are multiplied ; the tendernessesof domestic life are brought 
prominently forward ; mixed motives and conflicting passions are 
skilfully analyzed. Consequently the plays of Euripides are more 
rich in stirring incidents than those of his predecessors. What 
we lose in gravity and unity is made up for by versatility. Euri- 
pides, to use a modern phrase, is more sensational than either 
4Eschylus or Sophocles, Aristotle called him rpay«wraroc, by 
waich he probably meant that he was most profuse of touching 
and exciting scenes. 

The same tendencies strike us in the more formal department 
of the tragic art. Here as elsewhere Euripides moves a step 
beyond Sophocles, breaking the perfection of poetic harmony for 
the sake of novelty and effect. Euripides condescended to stage 
tricks. It is well known how Aristophanes laughed at him for 





* Exception must be made in favour of the “ Hippolytus” and the “ Bac- 
che,” where the whole action of the play and the conduct of the persons are 
determined by the influences of Aphrodite and Dionysos, 
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the presentation of shabby-genteel princes and monarchs out-at- 
elbow. Having no deep tragic destiny for the groundwork of 
his drama, he sought to touch the spectators by royalty in ruins 
and wealth reduced to beggary. The gorgeous scenic shows in 
which Aischylus had delighted, but which he had invariably sub- 
ordinated to his subject, and which Sophocles with the tact of a 
supreme master in beauty had managed to dispense with, were 
lavished by Euripides. One play of his, the “ Troades,” has abso- 
lutely no plot. Such attraction as it possesses it owes to the rapid 
succession of pathetic situations and splendid scenes, the whole 
closing with the burning of the towers of Troy. 

By curtailing the function of the Chorus, Euripides separated 
from the action of the drama that element which in Adschylus 
had been chiefly useful for the inculcation of the moral of the 
pay: On the other hand, by expanding the function of the 

essenger he was able to indulge his faculty for brilliant de- 
scription. It has been well said, that the ear and not the eye 
was the chosen vehicle of pathos to the Greeks. This remark is 
fully justified by the narrative passages in the plays of Euripides 
—passages of poetry unsurpassed for radiance, swiftness, strength, 
pictorial effect. The account of the Bacchic revels among the 
mountains of Cithzron, and of the death of Pentheus in the 
“ Bacchwe,” that of the death of Glauké in “ Medea,” and of Hip- 
aw in the play that bears his name, that of the sacrifice of 

olyxena in the “Hecuba,’ and many others, prove with what 
consummate skill the third of the great tragic poets seized upon 
a field within the legitimate province of his art, as yet but im- 
perfectly occupied by his predecessors. 

Another novelty was the use of the prologue. Here, again, 
Euripides expanded the already existing elements in Greek tra- 
gedy beyond their power of enduring the strain he put on them. 
In their drama the Greek poets did not aim at surprise: the 
spectators were expected to be familiar beforehand with the 
subject of the play. But when the plot became more compli- 
cated, and the incidents more varied under the hands of Euri- 
pides, a prologue was the natural expedient, in perfect harmony 
with the stationary character of Greek tragedy, for placing the 
audience at the point of view intended by the poet. 

In all these changes it will be evident that Euripides, wisely 
or unwisely, obtained originality by carrying his art beyond the 
point which it had reached under his predecessors. Using a 
simile, we might compare the drama of Aischylus to the sublime 
but rugged architecture which is called Norman, that of 
Sophocles to the most refined and perfect pointed style, that of 
Euripides to a highly decorated—florid and flamboyant—man- 
ner, -Aischylus aimed at durability of structure, at singleness 
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and grandeur of effect. Sophocles added the utmost elegance 
and finish. Euripides neglected force of construction and unity 
of design for ornament and brilliancy of effect. But he added 
something of his own, something infinitely precious and endur- 
ingly attractive. The fault of his style consisted in a too exclu- 
sive attention to the parts. 


The object of the foregoing remarks has been to show how and 
to what extent Euripides departed from the form and essence of 
Greek tragedy. It may sound paradoxical now to assert that it 
was a merit in him rather than a defect to have sacrificed the 
unity of art to the development of subordinate beauties. Yet it 
seems to us that in no other way could the successor of Aischylus 
and Sophocles have made himself the true exponent of his age, 
have expanded to the full the faculties still latent in Greek tra- 
gedy, or have failed to “affect the fame of an imitator.” The 
law of inevitable progression in art, from the severe and animated 
embodiment of an idea to the conscious elaboration of merely 
esthetic motives and brilliant episodes, has hitherto been neg- 
lected by the critics and historians of poetry. They do not ob- 
serve that the first impulse in & people toward creativeness is 
some deep and serious emotion, some fixed point of religious 
enthusiasm, or national pride. To give adequate form to this 
taxes the energies of the first generation of artists, and raises 
their poetic faculty by the admixture of prophetic inspiration to 
the highest pitch. After the original passion for the ideas to be 
embodied in art has somewhat subsided, but before the glow 
and fire of enthusiasm have faded out, there comes a second 
period, when art is studied more for art’s sake, but when the 
generative potency of the earlier poets is by no means exhausted. 
For a moment the artist at this juncture is priest, prophet, hiero- 
phant, and charmer, all in one. More conscious of the laws of 
beauty than his predecessors, he makes some sacrifice of the idea 
to meet the requirements of pure art: but he never forgets that 
beauty by itself is insufficient to a great and perfect work, nor 
has he lost his interest in the cardinal conceptions which vitalize 
the most majestic poetry. During the first and second phases 
which we have indicated, the genius of a nation throws out a 
number of masterpieces—some of them rough-hewn and Cyclo- 
pean, others perfect in their combination of the strength of 
thought with grace and elevated beauty. But the mine of ideas 
is exhausted. The national taste has been educated. Concep- 
tions which were novel to the grandparents have become the 
intellectual atmosphere of the grandchildren, It is now impos- 
sible to return upon the past—to gild the retined gold, or to 
paint the lily of the supreme poets. Their vigour may survive 
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in their successors ; but their inspiration has taken form for ever 
in their poems. What then remains for the third generation of 
artists? They have either to reproduce their models—and this 
is stifling to true genius; or they have to seek novelty at the 
risk of impairing the strength or the beauty which has become 
stereotyped. Less deeply interested in the great ideas by which 
they have been educated, and of which they are in no sense the 
creators, incapable of competing on the old ground with their 
elders, they are obliged to go afield for striking situations, to 
force sentiment and pathos, to subordinate the harmony of the 
whole to the melody of the parts, to sink the prophet in the 
poet, the hierophant in the charmer. 

This law of sequence is widely applicable. It will be seen to 
control the history of all uninterrupted artistic dynasties, Greek 
sculpture, for example, passes from the austere, through the per- 
fect, to the simply elegant. The artist of the Aginetan pediment 
was wholly intent upon the faithful representation of heroic in- 
cident. The event filled his mind: he sought to express it as 
energetically as he could. Phidias stands on the ground of ac- 
complished art. The Mythus selected for treatment is developed 
with perfect fidelity, but also with aregard to zsthetical effect. 
Praxiteles neglects the event, the Mythus. His interest in that 
has languished, and has been supplanted by enthusiasm for pure 
forms of beauty. He lavishes a Phidian wealth of genius on 
separate figures and situations of no great import except for their 
consummate loveliness, In architecture, the genealogy of the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders points to the same law. 
Take another instance from modern painting. Giotto, Raphael, 
Correggio, differ less perhaps in actual calibre than in relative 
historical position. Giotto, intent upon the fundamental ideas 
of Christian mythology, determines to express them forcibly, 
faithfully, earnestly, without a side-glance at aught but the best 
method of investing them with harmony, lucidity, and dignity. 
Raphael ascends a step, and combines the strength and purity 
of Giotto with elaborate beauty and classic finish of style. Cor- 
reggio at his appearance finds all the great work done. The 
Christian mythus has been adequately set forth by his prede- 
cessors. He is driven to become the thaumaturgist of chiaro- 
scuro, the audacious violator of unity in composition, the supreme 
painter of erotic paradise. Further development of the religious 
idea beyond that achieved by Raphael was impossible. Already 
in Raphael’s work a compromise between religious austerity and 
pagan grace had been observable. The simplicity of Giotto was 
gone beyond recapture. Correggio could only be original by 
carrying onward to its ultimate perfection the element of beauty 
for its own sake introduced by Raphael. Like Euripides, Cor- 
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reggio was condemned to the misfortune of separating beauty 
from the idea, the body from the spirit. With them the forces 
inherent in the germs of their respective arts were exhausted. 
But those who rightly understand them, must, we imagine, 
be prepared to accept with gratitude the existence of Correggio 
and Euripides,.both as complementing Giotto and Aischylus, and 
also as accounting for the meridian splendour of Sophocles 
and Raphael. Without the cadence of Euripides the majestic 
aria of Sophocles would hardly be played out. By studying the 
Correggiosity of Correggio we comprehend how much of mere 
esthetic beauty is held in solution in the work of Raphael. It 
is thus, as it were, that like a projectile, arts describe their para- 
bolas and end. 

To return in detail to the Greek tragedians. Aischylus de- 
termines at all hazards to exhibit the chosen mythus in its en- 
tirety, and to give full prominence to his religious idea. Hence 
we have to put up with much tediousness—a whole Choe- 
phores, for example. But hence the unrivalled majesty of the 
Agamemnon. Sophocles manipulates his subject more artisti- 
cally, so as to make it harmonious without losing sight of its in- 
ternal source of unity. But he‘already begins to disintegrate 
the colossal work of Auschylus—notably in his separation of the 
Trilogy and in his moralizing of the idea of Nemesis. With 
Euripides the disintegration is complete. He neglects the 
mythus altogether. The theosophy of Aischylus, always implicit 
in Sophocles, survives as a mere conventionality in the work of 
Euripides. Finally, like Praxiteles, he carves single statues of 
eminent beauty ; like Correggio, he conceals his poverty of design 
beneath a mass of redundant elegances. What we have really 
to regret in the art of Euripides is that he should have endea- 
voured tc compete at all with Aischylus and Sophocles upon the 
old ground of the tales of Thebes and Troy. Where he breaks 
new ground, as in the Medea, the Hippolytus, and the Bacchai, 
he proves himself a consummate master. Here the novelty of 
his method shocks no sense of traditional propriety. He is not 
driven to flippant scepticism in dealing with time-honoured 
myths or to travesties of well-marked characters, in order to 
assert his individuality. These plays exhibit a complete unity of 
outward form, and a profound internal unity of passion and 
character. They are not surpassed in their own kind by any- 
thing that any other poet has produced; and if “the chef 
deuvre be adequate to the chef d’wuvre,” Euripides may here 
be pronounced the equal of Sophocles and Shakspeare, 

To enter into an elaborate analysis of Euripides as a poet 
would be beyond the scope of this article, which has for its sub- 
ject, the relation of the third great dramatist to his predecessors 
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and to Greek tragedy in general. Yet something must be 
added to justify the opinion we have expressed, that, though 
Euripides suffered by the constraint under which he laboured in 
competition with rivals who had nearly exhausted the resources 
of the tragic art, yet he displays beauties of his own of such 
transcendent merit as to place him in the first rank of the poets 
of the world. It would be a delightful task to attempt to do 
him justice in the teeth of a malevolent generation of critics, led 
by Schlegel and Miiller, who do not understand him—to summon 
from the shadows of the Attic stage the “magnificent witch” 
Medea, pure-souled Polyxena, wifely Alcestis, fiery-hearted 
Phaedra, chaste and cold Hippolytus, Andromache upon her 
chariot a royal slave, Orestes in his agony soothed by a sister’s 
ministrations, the sunny piety of Ion, the self-devotion of 
Menoikeus—intermingling perchance these pictured forms, pure, 
statuesque, and clear as frescoes from Pompeii, with choric odes 
and exquisite descriptions. The lyrics of Euripides are among 
the choicest treasures of Greek poetry: they flow like mountain 
rivulets, flashing with sunbeams, eddying in cool shady places, 
rustling through leaves of mint, forget-me-not, marsh-marigold, 
and dock. His landscapes are most vivid: in ancient poetry 
there is nothing to compete with the pictures of Cithzron, where 
the Bacchantes lie limb-length beneath the silver firs, their 
snakes asleep, and the mountain air ruffling their loose curls; or 
with the cave of Pelyphemus, where the satyrs lead their flocks 
from pasture up the valley between chestnut-tree and chestnut 
to the lawns that overhang dark purple sea-waves. In the 
department of the picturesque Euripides is unrivalled. His 
paintings have the truth to nature, the delicately modulated 
outline, and the facile grace of the most perfect bas-reliefs. 

But to attempt this labour of love is more than we have space 
to undertake. It must be enough for us to illustrate one quality 
which occupies a large space in the dramatic ethics of Euripides, 
and forms the motive of the action of his leading characters. 
The old religious basis of Nemesis having been abandoned by 
him, Euripides fell back upon the morality of passions and 
emotions. For his cardinal virtue he chose what the Greeks 
called evyvyia, stout-heartedness, pluck in the noblest sense of 
the word,—that temper of the soul which prepared the individual 
to sacrifice himself for the State, and to triumph in pain or death 
or dogged endurance rather than give way to feebler instincts. 
That this quality should be prominent in Euripides is not with- 
out significance. Not only did it enable him to construct most 
thrilling scenes: it also harmonized with the advancing tendencies 
of Greek philosophy, which already held within itself the germs of 
Stoicism—or the theory of xaprepia. One of the most dramatic 
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exhibitions of this virtue occurs in the Phenisse. The Seven 
Captains are beleaguering Thebes, and affairs are going ill with 
the garrison. ‘Tiresias, however, prophesies that if Creon’s son, 
Menoikeus, will kill himself, Thebes must triumph. Creon ac- 
cepts the prophecy but seeks to save his son; he sends for 
Menoikeus and instructs him how he may escape to Dodona. 
Menoikeus pretends to agree with what his father counsels, and, 
after true Euripidean fashion, sends Creon to get his journey- 
money. Then the boy, left alone upon the stage, turns to the 
Chorus and begins his speech :*— 


“ How well have I my father’s fears allayed 
With fraudulent words to compass my own will! 
Lo, he would filch me hence, with shame to me, 
Loss to my fatherland. An old man’s heart 
Deserves some pity.— What pity can I claim 
If I betray the land that gave me birth ? 
Know then that I shall go and save the state, 
Giving my life and dying for this land. 

For this is shameful ; if beneath no ban 

Of oracles, bound by no force of fate, 

But standing to their shields, men dare to die 
Under the ramparts of the town they love ; 
While I, untrue to brother and to sire, 

And to my country, like a felon slink 

Far hence in exile! Lo, where’er I roam, 
All men would call me coward! By great Zeus, 
Who dwells among the stars, by bloody Ares, 
Who made the dragon-seed in days of old 
Lords of the land, I swear this shall not be! 
But I will go, and on the topmost towers 
Standing, will dash into the murky den 
Where couched the dragon, as the prophet bade. 
Thus will I free my country. I have spoken. 
See then, I leave you: it is no mean gift 

In death I give the city; but my land 

I purge of sickness. If all men were bold 

Of their good things to work the public weal, 
I ween our towns had less of ills to bear, 

And more of blessings for all days to be.” 


With the Pheenissz in our hands, let us translate one other 
passage which digplays the power possessed by Euripides of 
composing a dramatic picture, and presenting pathos to the 
eye. Eteocles and Polynices have been wounded to the death. 
Jocasta, their mother, and Antigone, their sister, go forth to the 
battle-field to find them :— 





* This translation and the others in the article are original. 
[Vol. XCVII. No. CXCI.]—Nzw Seznizs, Vol. XLI. No. I. C 
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“Then rushed their wretched mother on the twain, 
And seeing them thus wounded unto death 
Wailed: ‘O, my sons! too late, too late I come 
To succour you!’ Then, clasping them by turns, 
She wept and mourned the long toil of her breasts, 
Groaning ; and by her side their sister groaned : 
‘Q, ye who should have been my mother’s stay 
In age, O, thoughtless of my maiden years 
Unwedded, dearest brothers!’ From his chest 
Heaving a heavy breath, King Eteocles heard 
His mother, and stretched forth a cold damp hand 
On hers, and nothing said, but with his eyes 
Spake to her by his tears, showing kind thoughts 
In symbols. Then the other, who still breathed, 
Looked at his sister and the queen, and said: 
‘We have perished, mother! yea, I pity thee, 
And this my sister, and my brother dead ; 
For dear he was—my foe—and yet was dear. 
Bury me, O, my mother, and thou, too, 
Sweet sister, in my father’s land, I pray ; 
And close my dying eyelids with thy hand, 
Mother !’—Upon his eyes he placed her hand— 
‘ And fare you well! Now darkness clips me round.’ 
Then both breathed out their weary life together. 
But the queen, when she saw this direful end, 
Maddened with anguish drew the dead man’s sword, 
And wrought things horrible; for through her throat 
She thrust the blade; and on her dearest falling 
Dies, and lies stretched clasping both in her arms.” 


But to return to the virtue of evpuyfa. The play of 
“Hecuba” contains a still more touching picture of heroism in 
death than that displayed by’Menoikeus. Troy has been taken. 
Ulysses is sent by the Greeks to inform Hecuba that her 
daughter Polyxena must be sacrificed. Hecuba reminds him 
how in former days he had come disguised as a spy to Troy, 
and how she had recognised him, and, at his strong entreaty, 
spared him from discovery. In return for this, let him now 
spare her daughter. Frigidly and politely Ulysses replies, “ True, 
lady, a life for a life. You saved mine, I would do something 
to save yours; but your daughter is quite another person. I 
have not the pleasure of having received benefits from her. 
I must trouble her to follow me.” Then Polyxena breaks 


silence :— 
“TI see thee, how beneath thy robe, O king, 
Thy hand is hidden, thy face turned from mine, 
Lest I should touch thee by the beard and pray. 
Fear not: thou hast escaped the god of prayers 
For my part. I will rise and follow thee, 
Driven by strong need ; yea, and not loth to die. 
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Lo! if I should not seek death, I were found 

A cowardly life-loving selfish soul! 

For why should I live? Was my sire not king 
Of all broad Phrygia? Thus my life began. — 
Then was I nurtured on fair bloom of hope 

To be the bride of kings; no small the suit, 

I ween, of lovers seeking me: thus I 

Was once—ah, woe is me! of Idan dames 
Mistress and queen, ’mid maidens like a star 
Conspicuous, peer of gods, except for death ; 
And now I am a slave: this name alone 

Makes me in love with death—so strange it is.”’ 


Sheer contempt of life, when life has to be accepted on dis- 
honourable terms, is the virtue of Polyxena. But, so far, 
though we may admire her fortitude, we have not been touched 
by her misfortune. Euripides reserves the pathos after his own 
fashion for a picture. Talthybius, the herald, is telling Hecuba 
how her daughter died :— 
“The whole vast concourse of the Achaian host 

Stood round the tomb to see your daughter die. 

Achilleus’ son, taking her by the hand, 

Placed her upon the mound ; and I stayed near; 

And youths, the flower of Greece, a chosen few, 

With hands to check thy heifer, should she bound, 

Attended. From a cup of carven gold, 

Raised full of wine, Achilleus’ son poured forth 

Libation to his sire, and bade me sound 

Silence throughout the whole Achaian host. 

I, standing there, cried in the midst these words : 

‘Silence, Achaians! let the host be still! 

Hush, hold your voices!’ Breathless stayed the crowd, 

But he: ‘O, son of Peleus, father mine, 

Take these libations pleasant to thy soul, 

Draughts that allure the dead: come, drink the black 

Pure maiden’s blood, wherewith the host and I 

Sue thee: be kindly to us; loose our prows, 

And let our barks go free; give safe return 

Homeward from Troy to all, and happy voyage.’ 

Such words he spake, and the crowd prayed assent. 

Then from the scabbard, by its golden hilt, 

He drew the sword, and to the chosen youths 

Signalled that they should bring the maid; but she, 

Knowing her hour was come, spake thus, and said : 

‘O, men of Argos who have sacked my town, 

Lo, of free will I die! let no man touch 

My body: boldly will I stretch my throat. 

Nay, but I pray you set me free, then slay ; 

That free I thus may perish: ’mong the dead, 

Being a queen, I blush to be cailed slave.’ 

C2 
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The people shouted, and King Agamemnon 

Bade the youths loose the maid and set her tee: 
She, when she heard the order of the chiefs, 
Seizing her mantle, from the shoulder down 

To the soft centre of her snowy waist 

Tore it, and showed her breasts and bosom fair 

As ina statue. Bending then with knee 

On earth, she spake a speech most piteous : 

‘See you this breast, oh! youth, if breast you will, 
Strike it; take heart; or if beneath my neck, 

Lo! here my throat is ready for your sword !” 

He willing not, yet willing, pity-stirred 

In sorrow for the maiden, with his blade 

Severed the channels of her breath ; blood flowed; 
And she, though dying, still had thought to fall 
In seemly wise hiding what eyes should see not. 
But when she breathed her life out from the blow, 
Then was the Argive host in divers ways 

Of service parted ; for some bringing leaves, 
Strewed them upon the corpse; some piled a pyre, 
Dragging pine trunks and boughs; and he who bore none, 
Heard from the bearers many a bitter word: 
‘Standest thou, villain? Hast thou then no robe, 
No funeral honours for the maid to bring ? 

Wilt thou not go and get for her who died 

Most nobly, bravest-souled, some gift ?? Thus they 
Spake of thy child in death: O, thou most blessed 
Of women in thy daughter, most undone !”” 

The same quality of evyvyia which we have seen in Menoikeus 
and Polyxena, is displayed by Makaria in the Herakleide and 
by Iphigenia in the last scene of her tragedy at Aulis. Another 
shade of the same virtue gives a peculiar attraction to the 
self-devotion of Alcestis in her death, and of Electra in her 
attendance on the brain-sick Orestes. It is noticeable, by the 
way, that Euripides, the so-called woman-hater, has alone of the 
Greek poets subsequent to Homer, with the single exception of 
Sophocles, devoted his genius to the delineation of female cha- 
racters. It is impossible to weigh occasional sententious sarcasms 
against such careful studies of heroic virtue in woman as the 
Medea, the Iphigenia, the Electra, the*Polyxena, the Alcestis, of 
our poet. Aristophanes, who was himself the worst enemy 
Athenian ladies ever met with, describes Euripides as a foe to 
women, apparently because he thought fit to treat them, not as 
automata, but as active, passionate, and powerful agents in the 
play of human life. But to return to our illustrations of evvyia. 
In the Medea and the Hippolytus, Euripides again displays 
this virtue of stern Stoicism in two women. But here the 
heroines are guilty: their Spartan endurance of anguish to the 
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death, is tempered with crime. These tragedies are the master- 
pieces of the poet ; in each of them the single passion of an in- 
dividual forms the subject of the drama. Separated from all 
antecedents of ancestral doom, Medea and Pheedra work out the 
dreadful consequences of their own tempestuous will. Not 
“ Othello” and not “ Faust” have a more complete internal unity 
of motive. No modern play has an equal external harmony of 
form. “Medea” was one of the most romantic figures of Greek 
story. Daughter of the sungod in the Colchian land of mystery 
and magic, she unfolded like some poisonous flower, gorgeous to 
look upon, with flaunting petals and intoxicating scent, but 
deadly. Terrible indeed in wiles, she learned to love Jason. By 
a series of crimes, in which the hero participated as her accomplice, 
and of which he reaped the benefits—by the betrayal of her 
father’s trust, by the murder of her brother, by the butchery of 
Pelias—she placed her lover on the throne of Thessaly. Then 
Jason, at the height of his prosperity, forgeting the love, as 
of some tigress, that the sorceress bore him, forgetting too 
her fatal power of life and death, cast his eyes on Glauké, the 
king’s daughter of Corinth, and bade Medea go forth with her 
sons, a Pariah—a dishonoured wife. Whither should she turn ? 
To Colchis, and the father whose son she slew? To Thessaly, 
where the friends of Pelias still live? Jason does notcare. His 
passion for Medea has vanished like a mist. Their common 
trials, common crimes—trials which should have endeared them 
to each other; crimes which were as strong as hell to bind 
them—have melted from his mind like dew. He only wishes to 
be rid of the fell woman and to live a peaceful life with innocent 
home-keeping folk. But on one thing Jason has not reckoned— 
on the awful fury of his old love; he forgets how she wrought 
by magic and by poison in his need, and how in her own need 
she may do things terrible and strange. In the same way we 
often think that we will lightly leave some ancient, strong, 
habitual sin, of old time passionately cherished, of late grown 
burdensome; but not so easily may the new pure life be won. 
Between our souls and it there stands the fury of the past. 
Medea in her house, like a lioness in her den, has couched, 
sleepless, without food, not to be touched or spoken to, since the 
first news of Glauké’s projected bridal was told. No one knows 
what she is meditating. Only the nurse of her children mis- 
trusts her fiery eyes and thundrous silence, her viperish loose 
hair and throbbing skin. The moment is finely prepared. Some 
Corinthian ladies visit her, and she, though loth to rise, does 
so at their prayer, excusing her reluctance by illness, and by a 
foreigner’s want of familiarity with their customs. Pale, calm, 
and terrible, she stands before them. From this first appearance 
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of Medea to the end of the play, her one figure occupies the 
whole space of the theatre. Her spirit is in the air, and the 
progress of the action only dilates the impression which she has 
produced. The altercations with Creon and with Jason are art- 
fully conducted so as to arouse our sympathy and make us feel 
that such a nature is being driven by the intemperance and sel- 
fishness of others into a cul-de-sac of crime. The facility with 
which she disposes in thought of her chief foes, as if they were 
so many flies that have to be caught and killed, is eminently 
impressive. “Many are the ways of death: I will stretch 
three corpses in the palace—Creon’s, the bride’s, my hus- 
band’s. My only thought is now of means—whether to burn 
them or to cut their throats—perchance the old tried way of 
poison were the best. They are dead.” Kat d) reAvacr. Medea 
knows they cannot escape her. For the rest, she will con- 
sider her own plans. In the scene with Jason she rises to an 
appalling altitude. Her words are winged snakes and the 
breath of furnaces. There is no querulous recrimination, no im- 
potence of anger ; but her spirit glows and flickers dragon-like 
against him, as she stands above him on the pedestal of his in- 
gratitude. But when he has gone, and she sits down to recon- 
sider her last act of vengeance—the murder of his sons and 
hers—then begins the tragic agony of her own soul. These 
lines reveal the contest between a mother’s love and the pride of 
an injured woman, the eivyia of one who must steel her 
heart in order to preserve her fame for fortitude and power :— 


“O Zeus, and justice of high Jove, and light 
Of Sun all-seeing! Now victorious 
Over my foes shall I pace forth, sweet friends, 
To triumph ! 
T shudder at the deed that will be done 
Hereafter: for my children I shall slay— 
Mine; there is none shall snatch them from me now. 


Let no one deem me timid, weak of hand, 
Placidly tame; but of the other temper, 
Harsh to my foes and kindly to my friends.” 


Then when: Glauké, arrayed in the robe Medea sent her, is ° 
smouldering to ashes with her father in slow phosphorescent 
flame, Medea sends for her children and makes that last speech 
which is the very triumph of Euripidean rhetoric :— 


“0, children, children! you have still a city, 
A home, where, lost to me and all my woe, 
You will live out your lives without a mother! 
But I—lo! I am for another land, 
Leaving the joy of you—: to see you happy, 
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To deck your marriage-bed, to greet your bride, 
To light your wedding torch shall not be mine! 

O me, thrice wretched in my own self-will! 

In vain then, dear my children! did I rear you; 
In vain I travailed, and with wearing sorrow 

Bore bitter anguish in the hour of childbirth! 

Yea, of a sooth, I had great hope of you, 

That you should cherish my old age, and deck 

My corpse with loving hands, and make me blessed 
*Mid women in my death. But now, ah me! 
Hath perished that sweet dream. For long without you 
I shall drag out a dreary doleful age. 

And you shall never see your mother more 

With your dear eyes: for all your life is changed. 
Woe, woe! 

Why gaze you at me with your eyes, my children ? 
Why smile your last sweet smile? Ah! me; ah! me! 
What shall Ido? My heart dissolves within me, 
Friends, when I see the glad eyes of my sons! 

I cannot. No: my will that was so steady, 
Farewell to it. They too shall go with me: 

Why should I wound their sire with what wounds them, 
Heaping tenfold his woes on my own head ? 

No, no, I shall not. Perish my proud will. 

Yet whence this weakness? Do I wish to reap 
The scorn that springs from enemies unpunished. 
Dare it I must. What craven fool am I, 

To let soft thoughts flow trickling from my soul ? 
Go, boys, into the house: and he who may not 

Be present at my solemn sacrifice-—— 

Let him see to it, My hand shall not falter. 

Ah! ah! 

Nay, do not, O my heart! do not this thing! 
Sniffer them, O poor fool; yea, spare thy children! 
There in thy exile they will gladden thee. 

Not so: by all the plagues of nethermost Hell 

It shall not be that I, that I should suffer 

My foes to triumph and insult my sons! 

Die must they: this must be, and since it must, 

I, I myself will slay them, I who bore them. 

So is it fixed, and there is no escape. 

Even as I speak, the crown is on her head, 

The bride is dying in her robes, I know it. 

But since this path most piteous I tread, 

Sending them forth on paths more piteous far, 

I will embrace my children. O, my sons, 

Give, give your mother your dear hands to kiss! 
O, dearest hands, and mouths most dear to me, 
And forms and noble faces of my sons! 

Be happy even there: what here was yours 
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Your father robs you of. 0, delicate scent! 

O, tender touch and sweet breath of my boys! 

Go, go, go, leave me! Lo, I cannot bear 

To look on you: my woes have overwhelmed me! 
Now know [ all the ill I have to do: 

But rage is stronger than my better mind, 

Rage, cause of greatest crimes and griefs to mortals.” 


Pheedra, the heroine of the Hippolytus, supplies us with a new 
conception of the same thirst for cvxAcia—the same eipvyia, 
yevvaidrne, indifference to life when honour is at stake. ‘The 
pride of her good name drives Phsedra toa crime more detestable 
than Medea’s, because her victim Hippolytus is eminently inno- 
cent. We do not want to dwell upon the pining sickness of 
Phedra, which Euripides has wrought with exquisitely painful 
details, but rather to call attention to Hippolytus. Side by side 
with the fever of Phzdra is the pure fresh health of the hunter- 
hero, The scent of forest-glades, where he pursues the deer with 
Artemis, surrounds him; the sea-breeze from the sands, where 
he trains his horses, moves his curls. His piety is as untainted 
as his purity ; it is the maiden-service of a maiden-saint. In 
his observance of the oath extorted from him by Phedra’s nurse, 
in his obedience to his father’s will, in his kindness to his servants, 
in his gentle endurance of a painful death, and in the joy with 
which he greets the virgin huntress when she comes to visit him, 
Euripides has firmly traced the ideal of a guileless, tranquil man- 
hood. Hippolytus among the ancients was the Paladin of chas- 
tity, the Percival of their romance. Nor is any knight of medieval 
legend more true and purethan he. Hippolytus first comes upon 
the stage with a garland of wild flowers for Artemis :— 


“Lady, for thee this garland have I wove 
Of wilding flowers plucked from an unshorn meadow, 
Where neither shepherd dares to feed his flock, 
Nor ever scythe hath swept, but through the mead 
Unshorn in spring the bee pursues her labours, 
And maiden modesty with running rills 
Waters the garden. Sweet queen, take my crown 
To deck thy golden hair: my hand is holy. 
To me alone of men belongs this honour, 
To be with thee and answer when thou speakest ; 
Yea, for I hear thy voice but do not see thee. 
So may I end my life as [ began.” 


Even in this bald translation some of the fresh morning feeling, 
as of cool fields and living waters, and pure companionship and 
a heart at peace, transpires. Throughout the play, in spite of 
the usual Euripidean blemishes of smart logic-chopping and 
pragmatical sententiousness, this impression is maintained. Hip- 
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polytus moves through it with the athletic charm that belongs to 
such statues as that of Meleager and his dog in the Vatican. At 
the end the young hero is carried from the sea-beach, mangled, 
and panting out his life amid intolerable pain and fever-thirst. 
His lamentations are loud and deep as he calls on Death the 
healer. Then suddenly is he aware of the presence of Artemis :— 


“ O, breath and perfume of the goddess! Lo, 
I feel thee even in torment, and am eased ! 
Here in this place is Artemis the queen.” 


The scent of the forest coolness has been blown upon him. 
His death will now be calm. 


“ A, Poor man! she is; the goddess thou most loved. 
Seest thou me, lady, in what plight I lie ? 

I see thee ; but I may not drop a tear. 

Thou hast no huntsman and no servant now. 
Nay, truly, since thou diest, dear my friend. 

No groom, no guardian of thy sculptured shrine. 
*T was Kupris, the arch-fiend, who wrought this woe. 
Ah, me! Now know I what god made me die. 
Shorn of her honour, vexed with thy chaste life. 
Three of us her one spite—behold! hath slain. 
Thy father and his wife, and thirdly thee. 

Yea, and I therefore mourn my sire’s ill hap. 
Snared was he by a goddess’s deceit. 

Oh! for your sorrow in this woe, my father ! 
Son! I have perished: life has now no joy. 

I mourn this error more for you than me. 
Would, son, I were a corpse instead of you. 
Stay! for though earth and gloom encircle thee, 
Not even thus the anger unavenged 

Of Kupris shall devour at will thy body: 

For I, with my own hand, to pay for thee 

Will pierce of men him whom she mostly dotes on, 
With these inevitable shafts. But thou, 

As guerdon for thine anguish, shalt henceforth 
Gain highest honours in Troezenian land, 

My gift. Unwedded maids before their bridals 
Shall shear their locks for thee, and thou for ever 
Shalt reap the harvest of unnumbered tears. 

Yea, and for aye, with lyre and song the virgins 
Shall keep thy memory ; nor shall Phzdra’s love 
For thee unnamed fall in oblivious silence, 

But thou, O son of aged Aégeus, take 

Thy child within thy arms and cherish him; 

Yor without guile thou slewest him, and men, 
When the gods lead, may well lapse into error. 
Thee too I counsel; hate not thy own father, 
Hippolytus : ’twas fate that ruined thee.” 
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Thus Artemis reconciles father and son. Hippolytus dies 
slowly in the arms of Theseus, and the play ends. The appear- 
ance of the goddess, as a lady of transcendent power more than 
as a divine being—her vindictive hatred of Aphrodite, and the 
moral that she draws about the fate by which Hippolytus died 
and Theseus sinned, are all thoroughly Euripidean. Not so 
would Aischylus the theologian, or Sophocles the moralist, have 
dealt with the conclusion of the play. But neither would have 
drawn a more touching picture. 

It is hard, while still beneath the overshadowing presence of 
so great a master as Euripides, to have patience with the critics 
and the scholars who scorn him—critics who cannot comprehend 
him, scholars who have not read him since they were at school. 
Decadence! is their cry. Yet what would they have? Would 
they ask fora second Sophocles, or a revived Aischylus? That 
being clearly impossible, beyond all scope of wish, why will they 
not be satisfied with beauty as luminous as that of a Greek 
statue or a Greek landscape, with feeling as profound as huma- 
nity itself, and with wisdom “musical as is Apollo’s lute?’ 
These are the qualities of a great poet, and we contend that 
Euripides possesses them in an eminent degree. It is false cri- 
ticism, surely, to do as Schlegel, Miiller, and Bunsen have suc- 
cessively done—to measure Euripides with his predecessors, or to 
ransack his plays for illustrations of pet dramatic theories, and 
then because he will not bear these tests, to refuse to see his own 
distinguished merits. It would sometimes seem as if our nature 
were exhausted by its admiration of a Sophocles or a Shak- 
speare. There is no enthusiasm left for Euripides and Fletcher. 
Euripides, after all is said, incontestibly displays the quality of 
radiancy. On this we are willing to base a portion of his 
claim to rank as a great poet. An admirer of Aschylus or 
Sophocles might affirm that neither Aischylus nor Sophocles 
chose to use their art for the display of thrilling splendour. How- 
ever that may be, Euripides, alone of Greeks, with the exception 
of Aristophanes, entered the fairyland of dazzling fancy which 
Calderon and Shakspeare and Fletcher trod. -The “Bacche,” 
like the “ Birds,” proves, what otherwise we might have 
hardly known, that there lacked not Greeks for whom the 
“Tempest” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” would have 
been intelligible. Meanwhile in making any estimate of the 
merits of Euripides, it would be unfair to omit mention of the 
enthusiasm felt for him by contemporaries and posterity. Mr. 
Browning, in the beautiful monument which he has recently 
erected to the fame of Euripides, has chosen for poetical treat- 
ment the well-known story of Athenians rescued from captivity 
by recitation of the verses of their poet. There is no reason to 
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doubt astory which attests so strongly to the acceptation in which 
Euripides was held at large among the Greeks. Socrates, 
again, visited the theatre on the occasion of any representation 
of his favourite’s plays. By the new comedians, Menander and 
Philemon, Euripides was regarded as a divine miracle. Tragedy 
and comedy, so dissimilar in their origins, had approximated to 
a coalition ; tragedy losing its religious dignity, comedy quitting 
its obscene though splendid personalities; both meeting on the 
common ground of daily life. In the decadence of Greece it 
was not Aischylus and Aristophanes, but Euripides and Menan- 
der, who were learned and read and quoted. The colossal 
theosophemes of Aischylus called for profound reflection ; the 
Titanic jokes of Aristophanes taxed the imagination to its 
utmost stretch. But Euripides “the human, with his droppings 
of warm tears,” gently touched and soothed the heart. Menan- 
der with his facile wisdom flattered the intellect of worldly men. 
The sentences of both were quotable at large and fit for all 
occasions. They were not too great, too lofty, too resplendent 
for the paths of common life. We have lost Menander, alas! 
but we still possess Euripides. It seems a strange neglect 
of good gifts to shut our ears to his pathetic melodies and ring- 
ing eloquence—because, forsooth, Aischylus and Sophocles had 
the advantage of preceding him, and were superior artists in 
the bloom and heyday of the young world’s prime. 
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Art. II.—Tur GrocrapHicaL DistRIBUTION o¥ ANIMALS 
AND Pants, GEOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


. The Geographical Distribution of Mammals, By ANDREW 
Murray. London. 1866. 

. The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, or 
the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A, F.R.S., &c. Second 
Edition. London. 1860. 

. The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sea. By 
CHARLES Darwin, M.A., F.RS., &c. 2 Vols. London. 
1871. 

. The Malayan Archipelago. By ALFRED WALLACE, F.LS., 
&c. 2 Vols. London. 1869. 

. Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. By 
ALFRED WALLACE, F.L.S. London. 1870. 

. The Naturalist on the Amazons. By Henry Bates. 2 
Vols. London. 1863. 

. The Student’s Flora of the British Islands. By Dr. 
Hooker, F.R.S. London. 1870. 

. Migrations Vegetales, in “Revue des Deux Mondes.” By 
M. Martins. 1870. 

. Recherches sur le climat et la végétation du pays Tertiare. 
By Professor HEER. Paris. 1861. 

. The Geological Relations of the Existing Fauna and 
Flora of the British Islands. By Professor EDwarD 
Forses. London. 1846. 

11. The Atlantis Hypothesis in its Botanical Aspect. By Pro- 
fessor OLIVER, in “ Nat. Hist. Review.” 1862. 

12. New Holland in Europe. By Professor UNGER. Transla- 
tion in Seemann’s “ Journal of Botany.” 1865. 


13. The Principles of Geology. By Sir CHar.es LYELL, Bart., 
F.RS., & Tenth Edition. 2 Vols. London. 1868. 


‘ao subject we have chosen for treatment in the present 
article is one of the deepest interest to naturalists. As 


yet, however, it is surrounded by much that is vague and dis- 
connected. The facts of which it treats have only fallen into 
their harmonious arrangement since the publication of the 
“Origin of Species.” Darwin may well claim that only from his 
point of view can the subject of the Geographical Distribution of 
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animals and plants be scientifically treated. The manner in 
which this question has been taken up by naturalists all over the 
world shows the influence which a great mind has over its fellows. 
Natural history has received a similar impetus under the Dar- 
winian theory that astronomy did under the older Copernican. 

It is our purpose, in the following pages, to briefly review the 
subject of the distribution of existing animals and plants, in the 
light of paleontology, as well as of those geological phenomena 
which have produced such enormous physical changes on the 
surface of our earth. In doing so it will be plainly seen that 
the relations of the existing fauna and flora are more intimate 
as we approach the present epoch. Indeed there is no fact in 
modern geology so generally admitted as the impossibility of 
severing the various groups of existing animals and plants from 
those of bygone ages. As most of our readers are aware, these 
ages are usually grouped under three great divisions, relatively 
termed the Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. These names 
indicate their relative antiquity. Each division is provisionally 
subdivided into epochs, and thus the geological nomenclature is 
made up. But even before Darwin advanced his views, the 
principal naturalists had been forced to see that the life-systems 
of these various stages were related to each other, and together 
formed one grand total which might be regarded as the biolo- 
gical history of our planet. Of these systems the existing one is 
the last, and bound to the rest. by lines of descent. These lines 
can be traced far away to the dim Laurentian age, but are 
strongest as the geological student ascends the geological scale 
towards the present time. The most stubborn of anti-Darwinists 
has to confess that the tertiary species of animals and plants, 
relatively few though they be, are nearly related to their present 
representatives. 

Geology has passed through many social phases in its brief 
history. The classification of Comte is certainly correct when 
applied to the stony science. It has existed simply as a cata- 
logue of lusus nature, just as astronomy was hidden under the 
form of astrology. Then it emerged into daylight, only to be 
the butt of theological animosity and ridicule. Gaining strength 
by its grasp of facts, it had subsequently to be ill-treated at the 
hands of its friends under the form of “ Reconciliation” theories, 
until, like the infant Hercules, it has strangled the snakes in its 
cradle, and has arisen to impress its indelible influence on almost 
every phase of modern thought. Unfortunately, the idea that 
the various geological periods were marked by distinct life-forms 
—the product of the earlier French school of geological thought 
—which were successively created and destroyed, has not yet 
completely died away. There are not wanting eminent natu- 
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ralists who still cling to this idea, although their number is 
every year becoming fewer. The natural corollary from this idea 
is that the present creation of animals and plants is also special, 
and the result of a separate and distinct act of creative power. 
It will be our aim to show the fallacy of this notion, and to 
bring to bear upon it the most recent investigations in natural 
science. In doing so we shall be obliged also to deal with 
another and equally gross mistake—viz., that the earth’s crust 
contains no “missing links.” To no science is geology more 
indebted than to zoology. Only by its aid have geologists been 
able to understand the exact relations of extinct to living forms 
of life. Numerous though these fossil species are, the rocks of 
Great Britain alone having yielded nearly fourteen thousand, 
we arrive at the striking discovery that they are all reducible to 
the same orders and classes as their modern representatives. 
The natural history classification, intended to embrace the recent 
fauna and flora, will equally include the faunas and floras of every 
period of the earth’s past history. This proves that the plan of 
their construction, at least, has never been altered. In numerous 
instances extinct forms have enabled the naturalist to render 
this classification more complete, by filling up the gaps which 
before existed, and thus drawing the various orders and classes 
nearer to each other. Recent researches in paleontology and 
natural history have been travelling towards the same goal from 
opposite points. The former has been multiplying the list of 
existing species found in the fossil state, and the latter has been 
bringing to light the fact that many so-called extinct forms are 
still living in abysmal and unexplored depths of the sea. We 
stated the great benefits which zoology has conferred on geo- 
logical science, especially in the earlier years of the latter’s his- 
tory ; geology has now arrived at a maturity and strength which 
enables it to repay its foster-mother the debt it owes. By the 
knowledge of its organic remains it has enabled zoologists to 
understand many a problem which before was incomprehensible. 
Its latest act of filial gratitude is to assist naturalists in account- 
ing for the geographical distribution of animals and plants. Not 
many years ago this was their besetting difficulty. Even the 
gigantic intellect of Humboldt had to be content with guessing 
at a truth which has only been made known since his death. 
The occurrence of animals and plants so unlike each other, in 
districts where the physical and geographical conditions were so 
similar, might well prove a hard nut for non-geological natu- 
ralists to crack. It has been the necessity of seeking the lineal 
ancestry of existing species in the geological epochs which 
approached most nearly to our own, that has caused us to see 
what perils and migrations they have undergone through the 
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slowly changing physical conditions. Instead of regarding the 
present animal and vegetable populations of the globe as a dis- 
tinct and synchronous creation, separated from any that went 
before, we are compelled by the sheer weight of facts, to regard 
them as the direct results. The whole secret of their geographical 
distribution and isolation, apart from the laws of natural selec- 
tion which have been in operation, is to be found in an intimate 
knowledge of the geological changes which have impressed them- 
selves on physical geography. 

It is well known that the farther we go back in time, to study 
the different animals and plants, the more are we struck with 
their wnlikeness to anything now living. The primeval forms 
have been thrust aside by others better fitted to take a leading 
position in the great battle of life. Analogous functions have 
been performed by successive and distinct groups ; a few types, 
however, have stood the heat and burden of the fight, and to 
these we will devote a sentence or two of notice. They bear 
much the same relation to existing forms that the Celtic words in 
our language do to the Saxon, Danish, and Norman, which sub- 
sequently overlaid them. One geographical peculiarity is always 
true of these ancient groups—they exist in widely severed lati- 
tudes. The most striking fact, perhaps, in the whole life-history 
of our planet, is that the farther we go back in time, the more 
lowly organized is the sum total of species, whether of animals 
or plants. Now it is exactly these forms which have had the 
greatest geological antiquity. Whilst one type of specialized 
organism after another has passed away, the humbler forms have 
maintained their ground unchanged, or nearly so, in organiza- 
tion. It is the moral of the oak and the reed: the storm 
which felled the former has simply beat the latter to the ground, 
to spring to its original position after the blast has passed away. 
These lowly organized types have now the most cosmopolitan 
distribution, so that, in this respect, they resemble higher forms, 
which also have a great antiquity. Among the lichens brought 
by Sir James Ross from the high latitudes of the southern hemi- 
sphere, the greater portion were found to be specifically identical 
with those growing in Europe. Professor Owen mentions one 
species of Foraminifera (Webbina rugosa) which has continued 
in existence since the Liassic period. We give the following 
as the most remarkable of the known instances of the geolo- 
gical antiquity of certain groups. The Nautilus, Terebratula, 
Rhynconella, Lingula, &c., have had a continuous range of 
existence ever since Silurian times at the least. During 
the Primary epoch, the commonest and most widely distri- 
buted fishes were the Ganoids, an order distinguished by being 
covered with enamelled bony plates, instead of horny scales. 
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This dominant group gradually dwindled during the latter stages 
of the Secondary epoch, and was replaced by other orders, which 
are now as cosmopolitan as the Ganoids once were. But there 
still exist what we may term “outliers” of this ancient fish-fauna, 
in the Bony Pike of North American lakes and rivers, in the 
Polypterus of South Africa, and in the recently discovered and 
rare “Mud Fishes” (Ceratodus), of Australia. Our common 
Sturgeon is nearly related to this interesting group. Giinther 
says that these Ganoids now form only three and a half per 
cent. of known species of fish. The widely isolated character 
of this fauna plainly enough indicates its antiquity, and as 
surely foretells its ultimate extinction. Taking into account 
its former widely diffused condition, is it not evident that 
the isolated areas it now occupies are mainly to be ascribed to 
geological causes ? Again, so far as is yet known, the only 
warm-blooded animals which lived during the entire Secondary 
epoch (with the exception of such rare forms as the Archwop- 
teryx) were Marsupials. They became extinct in Europe durin 

the Mid-tertiary, or Miocene period, although we still find them 
living in lands as far apart from each other as North America 
and Australia. There is every reason for believing that the 
latter country has been dry land since the close of the Secondary 
age, at the least, so that its characteristic modern mammalia may 
be traced thus far back in time. The Australian cave breccias 
yield gigantic extinct forms of the same order and no other. In 
America, the opossums represent this group, and their peculiar 
features, when compared with those of their Australian repre- 
sentatives, only too surely indicate the immense period of time 
which has elapsed since they were blood relations! Another 
illustration from the more ancient formations, and then we will 
proceed to notice how the lineage of existing forms becomes 
clearer as we come to the Tertiary epoch: That many of the 
Secondary genera of shells are still in existence, is well known, 
among which the commonest are, Tellina (which then first ap- 
peared), Cardium, Cardita, Mya, Solen, Trochus, Pecten (which 
had appeared in the Primary epoch), and a multitude of others, 
But one illustration we cannot forego. In the upper English 
chalk strata we meet with a species of brachiopod (Terebratula 
lineata) which the best palzontologists recognise as identical 
with the existing Rhynconella caput-serpentis. The antiquity of 
the latter species might have been guessed at from its peculiar geo- 
graphical distribution. 1t is common to both sides the Atlantic, 
as well as to the South African and Chinese seas. This wide seve- 
rance of the areas from each other, it cannot be too firmly insisted 
upon, is in every case illustrative of the antiquity of a species. 
Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Wyville-Thomson believe we are still 
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living in a Cretaceous epoch, owing to the cretaceous facies of 
the Abysmal fauna. 

As just remarked, when we come to study the relations of the 
Tertiary fauna and flora to those now in existence, the lineage 
becomes so striking that in many instances it appears almost 
like that of father and child, This rule holds good, also, in that 
we find the relationship to be nearer in proportion as we approach 
the humanepoch. The earlier stages of the Tertiary age are most 
interesting on account of the distribution of animals over Euro- 
pean latitudes whose natural home we have been in the habit of 
supposing was faraway. The commonest of mammalian species 
peculiar to this era are the Tapir-like animals first made known 
to the scientific world by the genius of Cuvier. This group is 
now limited to such widely severed and isolated areas as parts of 
South America and the Malayan archipelago, two species being 
met with in the former region, and one in the latter. The 
tapiroid animals had as cosmopolitan a distribution during the 
early Tertiary, or Eocene period, as the marsupials, above men- 
tioned, enjoyed during Secondary times. Their present limited 
areas of occupation are due to the numerous physical changes 
which have passed over those countries where their bones are 
found in the fossil condition, so that their geographical isolation 
is a good index to what has taken place in this respect since the 
Tapir family was domiciled in Europe. It is more than probabie 
that, since then, the two great continents of India and America 
have been disjoined. The high grounds of this submerged area 
are still occupied by the Pacific islands and coral reefs, the very 
existence of the latter being, according to Darwin, sufficient evi- 
dence that the depression is still going on. Even such apparently 
insignificant animals as land snails have been subjected to the 
same geographical changes as larger and more important groups. 
A common snail in the United States (Heliw labyrinthica) is 
abundantly found in the fossil state in certain Eocene beds in 
Hampshire—a sure proof of its having once lived in that county 
as it is now living in America, and an equally eloquent testimony 
to the physical changes which have narrowed its distribution to 
its present localities. The fossil plants of the early Tertiary epoch 
speak to the same effect as the fossil animals. Unger has shown 
that the Eocene beds of Europe contain one hundred and seventy- 
three species closely analogous to forms now growing so far away as 
New Holla, and the southern hemisphere generally—another 
illustration that widely dissevered localities of existing species is 
good evidence of their antiquity. If the latter rule be good, the 
philosophical student would apply it to every case, whether of 
animals or plants, even though their remains had not been met 
with in the fossil condition. As Darwin has shown, the fossil 
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evidence is extremely fragmentary, nor would the most sanguine 
of geologists expect the whole fauna and flora of every geo- 
logical period to be perfectly preserved in the rocks, seeing that 
the preservation of the forms he meets with is due wholly to 
accidental causes. A glance at such books as Loudon’s “ Hortus 
Britannicus” will show that certain genera include species whose 
geographical localities are as far asunder in distance as they 
possibly can be. In our opinion, such cases speak very plainly 
of their antiquity. A short time ago it was imagined that true 
woody trees, except the coniferw, did not appear before the 
Tertiary epoch, when they were regarded as fit associates for the 
great number of new forms of mammalia then introduced. But 
the discovery of such well known forms as the Oak, Fig, Myrtle, 
Walnut, Banksia, Dryandra, &c., in the upper cretaceous deposits 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, has shown how great is the antiquity of 
these now almost cosmopolitan genera. Time and space forbid 
us to do more than glance at the tropical character of the early 
Tertiary fauna and flora. If we could lay one land surface over 
another—the condition in which the Hibernian affirmed his 
rightful inheritance to be—and place a slice of Borneo or 
Sumatra so as to overlie merrie England, we should have as 
near an approximation to Eocene conditions in this country 
as we could imagine! 

The middle period in the Tertiary epoch—that commonly 
known to geologists as the Miocene, bears out our argument 
still further. Here it is that we first meet with the most abun- 
dant evidence of the direct ancestry of our living animals and 
plants, which since then have been distributed over the entire 
surface of the earth. Of all the fossils of this important period, 
the vegetable organisms are the most complete, and it is from 
them that we can derive our most important and correct gene- 
ralizations. First of all, they point to a much warmer climate— 
placed by Professor Heer as sixteen degrees higher than the 
present—existing over Europe. This temperature, however, 
was not so elevated as during the previous Eocene period, as is 
very evident when we compare the fossil floras of the two eras. 
Beds of lignite, of Miocene age, rich in fossil plants, are met 
with in Switzerland, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, Devonshire, 
Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen. The high northern 
character of the last mentioned localities shows us that when 
these plants grew there, in consequence of the mean eleva- 
tion of temperature, it is probable that no ice-cap existed at the 
North Pole, to the extreme of which this gorgeous flora may 
have extended. For it must be recollected that these fossil 
plants afford every evidence of their having grown on or near 
the spots where they are now found, and that they were not 
floated or drifted thither. We find the petals, stamens, pistils, 
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and even the pollen of the flowers preserved. Many of the 
leaves have their backs covered with “bunt” and “rust ”— 
fungi which affected them then as they attack their represen- 
tatives at the present day! This alone is strong evidence that 
the flora is indigenous. 

When we come to analyse what may be termed the Geogra- 
phical character of this Miocene flora—no matter what part 
of Europe may be selected for the purpose —we are at once 
struck with its peculiarities. It is not a European flora, so 
much as one now more or less distributed all over the globe. 
The percentages of the fossil plants enable us even to point out 
the routes which the vegetable migrations subsequently took, 
whilst geological processes explain the means by which they be- 
came limited to the regions they now occupy. The large number 
of species we have to deduce from almost wholly precludes the 
possibility of a mistake. Thus in Switzerland alone the Miocene 
beds have yielded upwards of eight hundred species of true 
flower-bearing, or phwnogamous plants alone, besides mosses, 
ferns, &c. The total number of fossil plants catalogued from these 
beds, cryptogamous as well as phenogamous, is upwards of three 
thousand. It is the latter on which most reliance can be placed 
for the purposes we seek, and we shall therefore leave the former 
more or less out of our calculations. Among this large number 
of flower-bearing plants, three hundred and twenty-seven species, 
or nearly one half, were evergreens, Since this gorgeous flora 
was decidedly European, it has become more or less cosmopolitan, 
and been scattered by geological agencies nearly all over the 
world. The majority of the species have migrated to America ; 
next we find genera that remained European. Afterwards, in 
the order in which they are represented in the fossil state, we 
find other species which have been transferred to Asia, Africa, 
and even to Australia. The American types are in the largest 
proportion. This is the most persistent feature of the Miocene 
flora wherever sve study it in the Old World. Their analogues 
now grow in the forests of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Florida. They include such familiar examples as Magno- 
lias, Tulip-trees, Evergreen Oaks, Maples, Plane-trees, Robinias, 
Sequoias, &. The higher climature of the mid-Tertiary period 
is further corroborated by the testimony of the fossil plants now 

owing elsewhere than in America. Professor Oliver, who so 
skilfully laid down the relations of the Miocene flora to existing 
forms, in the Natural History Review for 1864, has there 
shown that we must seek for the European species of the 
Miocene beds by the shores of the Mediterranean ; and the 
Asiatic types in the Caucasus and Asia Minor generally. Cam- 
phor trees, now such very characteristic objects in Japanese 
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scenery, abound in the fossil state in these strata even as far 
north as Iceland, Greenland, and Spitzbergen ! 

The only deposits of the age we are now considering, to be 
found in England, are at Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, where 
the Lignite, or “ Brown coal,” as it is also called, is worked for 
the purpose of baking coarse pottery. In this very limited 
area fifty species of fossil plants have been met with, twenty of 
which are common to the above-mentioned Swiss deposits. 
These fifty species include evergreen Oaks, Fig-trees, Vines, 
Laurels, Dryandras, &c. 

In the Isle of Mull we meet with strata of the same age, and 
again at Antrim, in Ireland; but their floral yield has hitherto 
been small. In fact, these beds are mainly interesting on account 
of their possessing evidence of the last active volcanoes in the 
British isles. The Greenland beds have yielded several hundred 
species to the zeal of Mr. Whymper, and their general teaching 
is pretty much the same as those of Switzerland, allowing for 
difference in latitude. 

The fossil Miocene flora of Iceland numbers four hundred and 
twenty-six species of true flower-bearing plants, exclusive of 
others. Amongst this great number are such woody types as the 
Birch, Willow, Juniper, Rose, Oak, Maple, Plane-trees, Vines, 
Walnuts, &c., all of them now characteristic of genial temperate 
conditions. The geology of the Aleutian islands—which more 
or less connect the Old World with the New—indicates a con- 
nexion of these two great continents during the Miocene period. 
All of them possess fresh-water deposits, remarkable for their 
containing rich stores of fossil plants, marked by the same geo- 
graphical peculiarities we have already noticed as characteristic 
of those in Switzerland, and elsewhere. Here we have proof 
that when the Old World and the New were joined by a con- 
tinuous tract of land, now more or less occupied by the sea, that 
land was clothed, owing to the mild temperature, with a rich 
and varied flora. As if to supplement the teachings of the Swiss 
lignite beds, as yielded up to a careful study of the plants, the 
insects found associated with them are marked by similar 
geographical peculiarities, and include genera now as widely 
scattered as the flora. The Oeningen beds have yielded over 
nine hundred species of fossil insects, whilst the entire number 
which has been obtained from all the beds of the upper and 
lower Miocene formations of Switzerland amount to more than 
thirteen hundred! Among them we find the white ants 
(Termites), now so peculiar to subtropical regions, as well as 
dragon-flies of the South African, and not European type. The 
Miocene strata of Austria have yielded fossil butterflies almost, 
if not quite, identical with Indian species. 
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These facts point clearly to the conclusion, that the reason 
why the Southern States of North America are now occupied by 
a flora which was European during the Miocene age, is that 
such flora migrated thither by way of that continuous land whose 
geographical as well as geological outliers are to be found in 
Japan, Kamschatka, the Aleutian islands, Vancouver’s Island, &c. 
This generalization is borne out by a study of existing plants in 
some of the localities mentioned. The most significant of the facts 
is, that the further we go east in the Old World, the more nume- 
rous relatively do we find living species which occur fossilized in 
the Swiss lignites. The Salisbwria—recently introduced into 
this country for its singularly graceful foliage—is now limited to 
the Japanese regions, although it occurs in the fossil state in North 
America. There are more than three hundred existing species 
of plants common to the Southern portion of the United States 
and Japan than to Europe. So that in this respect Japan is 
more nearly related to the New World than it is to that of 
which it forms an easterly prolongation! The northerly plants 
common to Europe, Asia, and North America, are all found 
growing on the Aleutian islands, which, as before remarked, 
stretch across the North Pacific. It seems almost incredible to 
suppose that a Continent has been broken up since compara- 
tively recent times; but we shall presently see that other 
changes, of quite as great geographical importance, have also 
transpired in the interval. 

It may be asked, how it is that the flora which indicates a 
former land connexion between Asia and America, is now prin- 
cipally confined to the southern states of the latter country ? 
Our next endeavour will be to answer this, and to point out that 
it was the gradual incoming of the great northern winter, geo- 
logically known as the “Glacial Epoch,” which drove what pre- 
viously had been northern and temperate animals and plants 
into more southerly latitudes. The Pliocene period succeeded 
the Miocene, and the organic remains peculiar to it are plainly 
marked by evidence of a gradual refrigeration of climature 
throughout the whole northern hemisphere. That the plants 
now living in such areas as South Carolina once had a more 
northerly extension, is proved by those very species being found 
fossil in strata of the Pliocene age in Tennessee and elsewhere. 
This fact not only indicates the way in which such a flora spread 
southerly, but connects living with Miocene species, and thus 
clearly establishes lineage. 

A glance at the more ancient species of animal life, from the 
mid-Tertiary period upwards, is full of interest, on account of its 
supplementing what has been clearly pointed out by a careful 
comparison of vegetable organic remains. We have already 
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noticed the singular agreement between the Swiss Miocene flora 
and its entomology, as regards their geographical character. Our 
next attention will be given to the proofs that the same cause 
which drove the flora southerly, and isolated it in its present loca- 
lities—the cold of the Glacial period—operated equally on the 
animal kingdom, so that its geographical distribution may, in a 
great measure, be assigned to the same cause. In the Miocene 
beds of the Sewalik Hills, so admirably and patiently worked 
out by the late Dr. Falconer, we have numerous evidences of 
geographical conditions which have since then been wonderfully 
disturbed, and of animals living in India which have subse- 
quently been distributed elsewhere. The giraffe and rhinoceros 
were then Indian, although they are now confined to Africa. 
Did space permit, other peculiarities might be mentioned of a 
similar nature. During the same period the monkey was a 
European animal, and it is more than probable that the last 
survivor of this group is represented by the rare, protected spe- 
cies which inhabits the rock of Gibraltar. The weil known 
“Crags” of Norfolk and Suffolk represent the Pliocene period 
in Great Britain. Among the hundreds of species of fossil shells 
they include are forms now living in the West Indian, Indian, 
and Japanese seas, and in the Pacific Ocean. Nothing could 
more plainly illustrate the gradual increment of cold, than a 
comparative study of the southern and northern species of shells 
found in these three “Crags.” At the same time, their ele- 
phantine, rhinocerine, and hippotamus remains indicate how 
abundant these animals were in England before the commence- 
ment of the Glacial Epoch. 

The Ice-cap, which evidently began to form at the North Pole 
during the earlier part of the Pliocene period, gradually increased 
its area, and crept further south on all sides. Between the latest 
“ Crag” deposit and the “ Drift” beds—the latter of which were 
formed under undoubted Arctic conditions—we have a sequence 
of the most unbroken kind, which illustrates, by its increased 
percentage of northern shells, how the cold was intensifying in 
this country. At length we had a rigid Arctic climate extend- 
ing over mid-Europe., The Arctic species of animals and plants 
accompanied the physical ice invasion, until eventually Europe 
was peopled by them in the Old World, and the United States of 
America in the New. The climate can be geologically proved 
to have intensified in the latter country, as we know it to have 
been the case in this. There still exist, in both areas, a few 
animals and plants which plainly tell of a continued land-con- 
nexion, and as lucidly point out the era of this land being broken 
up as occurring just before the Glacial period began, or during its 
progress. The common pike still lives in American, as well as 
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in English, rivers ; the common heather has been found scantily 
blooming on the bills to the north of Boston, just as it purples 
the mountains of Scotland and England. Scarcely any difference 
can be detected between the American and European beavers, 
although the greater extended period of civilization in the Old 
World has encroached on its haunts, and thus almost rendered it 
extinct. 

The physical and geographical changes which took place dur- 
ing this great northern winter were of a most extensive nature. 
We have ample evidence that the entire area of Great Britain 
was eventually submerged, to the depth of at least seventeen 
hundred feet! Over the greater part of this tract were strewn 
the thick beds of sand, gravel, and clay, termed by geologists the 
“ Northern Drift.” Arctic mollusca then lived in British seas in 
Arctic proportions. Icebergs from the north, laden with “ erratic” 
boulders, gravel, &c., stranded in the shallower waters, and thus 
introduced northern plants into Britain and Europe. The sub- 
sequent upheaval of the country, until dry land appeared, was 
doubtless quite as slow a process as that of submergence. In the 
south of Europe we have proofs of even greater physical distur- 
bances than those which once more made Britain into a sea- 
bottom ; whilst the “drift” beds were forming in this country, 
limestone beds were being laid down over what is now Sicily, 
and these were afterwards upheaved to three thousand feet above 
the sea-level. A great portion of North Africa was then under 
water, the latter occupying the present desert of Sahara. Here 
it was that the terrible burning sands were originally accumu- 
lated. British mollusca had migrated southerly, driven thither 
by the encroaching cold, and taken up their positions in Sicilian 
and African seas, just as the Arctic species had occupied the 
English area. Hence they are found fossil, both in the Sicilian 
limestones, and beneath the drifting sands of the African deserts. 
Most, if not all, the species of Rhinoceri, Hippopotami, Elephants, 
Hyena, &c., passed over to Africa and Asia, where their descen- 
dants still exist. Only those species remained behind which 
could adapt themselves to the changed conditions, These ap- 
peared on the dry land, and spread themselves over that portion 
which was uplifted towards the close of the Glacial epoch. As 
the woolly-haired mammoth (Elephas primigenius) and woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, their remains are met with in post-glacial 
deposits, whilst in Northern Asia their tusks have accumulated 
to such a degree, and been so well preserved, as to form the 
‘“‘Ivory Mines” of Siberia! In the deeper and colder portions 
of the British seas there still exist, as Professor Edward Forbes 
pointed out, a few species of mollusca which came over during 
the great Arctic invasion, and, having retained suitable habitats 
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after the warmer conditions ensued, remained behind, to 
add the mite of their testimony to the general mass of evidence. 
Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this influence of the 
former Arctic climature upon the geographical distribution of 
animals, is that given by Mr. Andrew Murray, in his elaborate 
work on the “Geographical Distribution of Mammals.” Two 
species of seal are now living, one in the Caspian sea, and the 
other in Lake Baikal. As is well known, the latter is situated 
almost in the centre of the great Asiatic continent. As its name 
implies, it is completely isolated from any other body of water, 
as is also the case with the Caspian. Baikal is purely a fresh- 
water lake, whilst the Caspian has only one-third the ordinary 
saline properties of sea-water. The seals found living in these 
two great lakes belong, one of them to the same species as that 
still frequenting the northern shores of Britain, and the other to 
a species exceedingly abundant in the North Atlantic. We 
know that a depression of five hundred feet would once more 
bring the Arctic sea over the areas both of the Caspian and Lake 
Baikal. And we have seen that, during the Glacial period, 
Britain was submerged to more than three times that depth. 
We therefore quite agree with Mr. Murray, that the only way 
we can account for the presence of these seals in isolated bodies 
of fresh and nearly fresh water, is by supposing that when Nor- 
thern Asia was uplifted from the bottom of the glacial sea, the 
two lowest hollows remained filled with water, in which the seals 
were shut off from their oceanic fellows. Their habits were sub- 
sequently altered, gradually, to suit their new conditions, and 
these, it would seem, were attended with certain varietal diffe- 
rences which distinguish them from their marine brethren. That 
they flourish under such apparently anomalous circumstances is 
evident by the fact that seal fisheries are profitably conducted 
both in Lake Baikal and the Caspian Sea. 

Important though the information thus furnished by the 
animal kingdom may be on geographical distribution, that 
afforded by Botany is even still more impressive. The geology 
of the “drift” beds enables us to understand how it was possible 
for Arctic floras to pass from Arctic regions so as to occupy the 
summits of even Equatorial mountains. Mr. Croll, from astro- 
nomical deductions, fixes the date of the Glacial period at two 
hundred and forty thousand years ago, and estimates its duration 
at one hundred and sixty thousand years. This calculation, 
although it has a good deal of probability about it, can only be 
regarded as provisional. There is, however, good reason for 
believing that the Glacial epoch—which was not the first our 
northern hemisphere had experienced—was mainly due to cos- 
mical agencies. An enormous amount of physical change could 
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be wrought in the period assigned by Croll, especially as the 
rigorous climature, and the encroachment of the northern ice-cap 
over the available area of occupation, would crowd species more 
together, and thus render the “struggle for existence” all the 
keener. It is estimated that the northern shores of the Baltic 
are being elevated at the rate of about three feet in a century. 
In one hundred thousand years this would elevate them as high 
as we know the Sicilian beds have been upheaved since the 
commencement of the Glacial epoch. 

It was after the emergence of Europe from this Arctic sea, 
that floral migrations began more particularly to spread over 
her. The climate was still rigorous in its character, the snow- 
line coming down in the winter, probably to near the sea-level, 
as it now does in Greenland. Over the available area, arctic 
plants spread themselves, finding luxuriant habitats in the newly 
formed subsoils of the “drift.” The hairy mammoth, woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, the Irish elk, the musk ox, reindeer, glutton, 
lemming, &c., more or less accompanied this flora, and their 
remains are always found in the post-glacial deposits of Europe, 
as low down as the South of France. In the New World, beds 
of the same age contain similar: remains, indicating that they 
came from a common northern centre, and were spread over 
both continents alike. 

When the animals and plants of the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions of the Old and New Worlds are compared, one cannot 
but be surprised at their identity. All, or nearly all, belong to 
the same genera, whilst many of the species are common to the 
two great continents. This is most important in its bearing on 
our theory, as indicating that they radiated from a common 
centre after the Glacial period. When we explore the tem- 
perate regions of the same countries, we find the floral and faunal 
differences increasing, as one would expect in remembering that 
many of the species date from the Miocene epoch. In equatorial 
latitudes this contrast reaches its climax. No other theory will 
explain this peculiarity than that Arctic and sub-Arctic species 
have spread since the Glacial epoch, whereas the southern and 
equatorial forms are older geographically, and were driven to 
their present areas of occupation by the slowly, but surely, ad- 
vancing cold of the period in question. 

The flora characteristic of Britain is marked by being opposed 
to extreme cold on the one hand, and. intense heat on the 
other. It is a flora, therefore, which could only have possessed 
the plains of England after the rigidity of the long-continued 
glacial cold had given way to warmer conditions. In fact, it 
is a recent introduction, and there can be little doubt that its 
original home was Asia Minor. Most of our common English 
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plants are now equally as common in Japan. Our familiar 
flora seems to have originated in almost the same centre as Man 
himself! Possibly much of it may have accompanied his wan- 
derings, as we know it does attend the footsteps of the modern 
English emigrant. Any one looking over Dr. Hooker's recently 
published, admirable “Student’s Flora of the British Islands,” 
cannot but be astonished to see how geological barriers more or 
less coincide with the geographical distribution of our com- 
monest British plants. Of these barriers the great Sahara is 
one, and the northern flanks of the Himalayas another. We 
have seen that the former was sea during the period of the 
“ drift,” which, of course, would forbid the northern migration 
of African species of plants. After its elevation, the burning 
sands of the desert formed a barrier quite as effective as a sea. 
Hence, as Mr. Andrew Murray has lucidly remarked, for all 
practical purposes in zoology and botany, we may regard that 
part of Africa, north of the Sahara, as a portion of Europe 
situated in Africa. It has a preponderance of European animals 
and plants, and was doubtless connected with Europe, by way of 
Gibraltar, before it was with Southern Africa. 

The common flora we have spoken of as now occupying 
“merrie” England, is botanically known as “Celtic.” But, 
besides this, we have even in this country an admixture of other 
floras, whilst the continent of Europe is marked by a blended 
association even more strongly. In this respect, their occupa- 
tion is not unlike the mixture of Latin and Teutonic races due 
to the successive disturbances and invasions during the earlier 
stages of European history. For example, in the Pyrenees we 
have several species of plants still growing which must have had 
a continuous European descent from Miocene times, They have 
been adapted to the physical changes meantime at the expense, 
perhaps, of specitic alteration. The Ramondia and Dioscorea 
really belong to Japan and China, and, as M. Martins has ob- 
served, to find them growing on the Pyrenees is as striking as if 
we found a family of Chinese or Japanese people living in the 
same regions. The Dwarf Palm, again—the only species of its 
kind left growing in Europe—an inhabitant of southern France, 
reminds us of pre-glacial circumstances as much as the occur- 
rence of a European monkey on Gibraltar brings to our recollec- 
tion the former extension of its race, of which it is now the 
single outlier. 

It would not be expected, especially from an evolutionist point of 
view, that plants whose species have a long ancestry would grow in 
any great abundance over areas which have been subjected to suc- 
cessive geological changes. We have already spoken of an arctic 
flora having first occupied the newly-emerged lands of the “ Drift ” 
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in Britain, and we return to the subject now for more detailed 
examination. When the warmer changes ensued which resulted 
in the present climature, the difference rendered the arctic flora 
unable to compete with the incoming Asiatic plants to which it 
was so favourable. Accordingly the former ceded the ground, 
the only places remaining open to them being the cold sides and 
summits of the higher mountains, where they would not be 
likely to be expelled by the newly introduced lowland and 
warmth-loving flora. Hence it is that we still find them grow- 
ing on the margins of European glaciers, or on the tops of our 
English, Welsh, Irish, and Scotch mountains. On the Faulhorn, 
in the Canton of Berne, at nine thousand feet above the sea- 
level, there grow one hundred and thirty-two species of flowering 
plants, of which fifty-one are.common to Lapland, and eleven 
to Spitzbergen. On the Engadine, a high valley in the Canton 
des Grisons, there are found eighty species of plants unknown to 
the rest of Switzerland, but very common in the extreme north 
of Europe. Taking the alpine flora of Switzerland as a whole, 
we discover that out of a total number of three hundred and 
sixty species, one hundred and fifty-eight are common to Scan- 
dinavia and northern Europe generally. The relation of the 
European alpine flora to that of the arctic regions may also be 
obtained by reversing this comparison. Thus, out of six hundred 
and eighty-five tlower-bearing plants fofnd in Lapland, one 
hundred and eight are also met with on the Swiss Alps. This 
extension of the arctic flora during the Glacial period is proved in 
a similar way on the Pyrenees, where we meet with sixty-eight 
species of plants which are common to Scandinavia. Thus do 
the very anomalies in natural history assist in the process of 
their own explanation ! 

Having rapidly glanced at the immediate influence of the 
later geological phenomena upon existing zoology and botany, 
let us next inquire whether the various physical disturbances have 
been such as to enable us to investigate geographical distribu- 
tion by the aid of certain general principles? This is not alto- 
gether impossible. For example, we may lay it down as a good 
rule, that islands which are separated from adjoining continents by 
shallow seas, have been insulated within a much more modern 
period than those separated by deep seas. We find that the 
flora and fauna of islands are related to those of the mainland in 
proportion to the depth of the intervening waters. Great 
Britain herself is a good illustration of the principle. She has 
no fauna peculiar to herself, except the well known Red Grouse, 
and only one plant, a species of orchid (Spiranthes). All the 
rest are exactly like what we find on the Continent. Our land 
and fresh-water shells, fresh-water fish, &c., are identical, and as 
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these could not have crossed the salt sea, it is evident they 
must have spread over England before she was severed from the 
European mainland. Deep seas are always indicative of longer 
periods of time to effect the depression, so that, if an island had 
been separated from Europe in Miocene times, its fauna and 
flora would still possess more or less of a Miocene facies. Such is 
the case with Madeira, the Azores, &c.; they were formed as vol- 
canic islands early in the Tertiary period, and peopled by straggling 
birds, insects, plants, &c., from the adjacent mainland, as Sir C. 
Lyell has so clearly shown in the later editions of his “ Principles.” 
The absence of all mammalia, except bats, proves that this was 
the process (which Dr. Darwin has so clearly explained in his 
“ Origin of Species”) by which such ancient volcanic islands were 
first stocked. Their areas have been considerably upheaved 
since then, and beds of volcanic ash are found in them, enclosing 
shells allied to those which lived on the mainland during the 
Miocene period. The existing land shells are lineal descendants 
of these. The plants of Madeira are also marked by similar 
belated features. 

Somewhere about the time that our Norfolk and Suffolk 
“crags” were being laid down, there were extensive geographical 
and zoological changes taking place in other parts of the world, 
besides the northern hemisphere. We have evidence of a 
similar cold epoch in the southern hemisphere to that which 
took place in the northern, although it does not seem to 
have been of so extensive a character, or of so long a duration. 
Whilst it lasted, however, Antarctic plants were driven northerly, 
just as in the northern hemisphere they were subsequently forced 
southerly by analogous agencies. Darwin mentions that Austra- 
lian plants are still found growing on the summits of the moun- 
tains of Borneo, and other islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 
They also extend along the highest parts of the Peninsula of 
Malacca, and are thinly scattered, on the one hand over the 
mountainous regions of India, and on the other over similar 
tracts as far north as Japan. In some of the higher parts of 
Equatorial regions we find Arctic and Antarctic plants in strange 
community, the former predominating, perhaps on account of 
the greater proportion of land in the northern hemisphere. We 
deduce from this occurrence an oscillation of extreme climates, or 
glacial epochs, in the northern and southern halves of the globe 
alternately. Since the Antarctic glacial period concluded, the 
Malayan Archipelago has been formed by a breaking up of a 
prolongation of the Indian continent. Previous to this occur- 
rence, there had been a similar extension of Australia in the 
opposite direction, so as to nearly join the former, and this had 
shared the same geographical fate, as the islands of New 
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Guinea, &c., plainly show. The community of fauna and flora 
is such that we cannot be surprised native tradition should 
assert that Java, Sumatra, Bali, Lombok, &c., were all formerly 
united. The mountains of these islands form a continuous 
chain. The Asiatic animals and plants terminate at Bali, whilst 
the Australian commence at Lombok, thus showing that the 
tradition is zoologically wrong, if nearly geographically correct. 
In 1845, Mr. Earl pointed out that Java, Sumatra, and Borneo 
all stood on a plateau which was covered only by a shallow sea. 
The map indicates that this plateau is nowhere more than a 
hundred yards in depth. Mr. Wallace has last worked at this 
zoological problem, and with his usual keen perception of causa- 
tion, has clearly shown how the fauna and flora of the Malayan 
islands are nearly allied to the Peninsula. Dr. Sclater was the 
first to notice that the dividing line between the Asiatic and 
Australian fauna must be drawn down the Straits of Macassar, 
and Mr. Wallace subsequently showed that this line ought to be 
continued southwards through the Straits of Lombok. Looking 
at the islands which seem to act as a series of stepping-stones 
between India and Australia, it would never be suspected that 
they could be divided into two such distinct zoological regions. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, and tapir are found in Borneo of 
exactly the same species as those inhabiting India. These animals 
could not have swum across the neighbouring straits, and there- 
fore must have existed over the area before the extended penin- 
sula had been broken up into islands. When we come to 
Lombok, we have a distinct group of animals and plants from the 
former. As Mr. Wallace remarks, although the “ strait between 
this island and Bali is only fifteen miles wide, we may pass, in 
two hours, from one great division of the earth to another, dif- 
fering as essentially in their animal life as Europe does from 
America.” Through these straits, it has been shown, there runs a 
very rapid current, which more or less forbids migration from one 
group of islands to another. This, however, is not the sole cause 
of the striking difference in the natural history peculiarities of 
the two areas. The water in the straits is much deeper than in 
the great submarine plains which connect the islands of India 
on the one hand, and those of Australia on the other. The 
marsupials, cockatoos, bush-turkeys, lories, &c., of the Australian 
group certainly indicate their former connexion with the 
southern ni&inland. The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Wallace, 
and accepted by all philosophical naturalists, is, that the dif- 
ference between the two groups of islands, as regards their 
zoological and botanical characters, is to be ascribed to the fact 
that when India extended uninterruptedly to Bali, and Australia 
to Lombok, there was still a strait, occupied by a deep and rapid 
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current, separating them. Hence it is that for ages the two 
regions have been geographically separated. 

South Africa has evidently been dry land since the Secondary 
Age, and has only suffered from ordinary meteorological influ- 
ences, unless we allow for a probable elevation of the whole 
area. The Palestine lakes seem to have been formerly con- 
nected with the great fresh-water lakes of Southern and 
Equatorial Africa. Sixteen species of fish occur in the former, 
of which five species are common to the latter; whilst only 
one species is common to the rivers which empty themselves 
into the Mediterranean. This solitary species may have been 
accidentally brought by some such agency as that of land 
birds; but we must look to more fundamental and geogra- 
phical causes to account for so many species common to bodies 
of fresh-water situated at such a distance from each other. The 
raised beaches of the Dead Sea indicate an upheaval of the 
area, or the shrinking of its brackish waters, probably due to 
the increment of heat since the gradual waning away of the 
glacial cold. In the earlier stages of the Tertiary age, it is pro- 
bable that South Africa may have been connected with India, 
by way of Madagascar, the Mauritius, and other islands. The 
grraffe originated in India, where its remains are found fossilized 
in the Sewalik deposits before mentioned. It is now extinct in 
that country, and met with only in Africa. The intimate 
connexion between the Indian and Cape buffaloes is employed 
by some naturalists as an. argument in favour of the former 
terrestrial connexion between these two great countries. Mr. 
Murray regards the distribution of the antelopes as especially 
favouring this view. There exist altogether about one hundred 
and fifty species of antelopes, of which five-sixths are African, 
More than two-thirds of the entire number come from districts 
south of the Sahara, which forms their northern limit, just as 
we have seen it acts as the southern barrier to the European 
fauna and flora. Next to Africa, in the representation of the 
antelopes, comes India. So that it would seem, says Mr. Andrew 
Murray, as if Africa were the natural home of these creatures, 
and that they had come into existence there before its severance 
from India. Another connexion between the two continents is 
the occurrence of the camel, in the fossil state in India, and in 
the living condition in Africa. Some naturalists imagine there 
is good reason for believing that Africa was not greatly peopled 
by carnivorous animals before the Glacial epoch, when most of 
them were driven thither from higher latitudes by the increasing 
cold. 

South America affords another illustration of a land surface 
which has been such for long-continued geological periods. The 
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huge mammalia, such as Mylodon, Glyptodon, Toxodon, Megathe- 
rium, &c., are all nearly allied to the characteristic groups still 
living over the same areas. To some of the animals, the Andes 
act as the principal geographical barrier, whence it would appear 
that this chain of mountains has been elevated since such species 
came into existence. The height at which very recent raised 
beaches have been found on the Andes, is proof of their compa- 
ratively late upheaval. Nor should the immense height of these 
mountains forbid the supposition we have entertained, as we 
know for a fact that Etna has been formed since the commence- 
ment of the Glacial period. Of the two species of tapir found in 
South America, one roams at some height on the mountains, and 
is covered with woolly hair, thus reminding us of the special adap- 
tation of the mammoth, to protect it from the cold moisture, 
the other species wallows in the tropical rivers which water the 
forests and plains. Before the Glacial epoch began, four species 
of the genus Lquus, or horse, lived in South America. It can- 
not be said it was not adapted to the country, as the fossil bones 
indicate it must have abounded in immense numbers; whilst 
the manner in which the modern horse has run wild since its 
introduction by the Spaniards, would plainly forbid such an 
idea. Its extinction, therefore, must have been the result of local 
geological operations. Contemporary with the native species of 
American horses there lived other forms, which we are equally 
in the habit of regarding as peculiar to the Old World. Among 
these were the elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, &c., all of whose 
remains occur in the fossil state in deposits of the same age as 
those of Europe. Indeed, the mastodon would seem to have 
existed in America long after its extinction in this country. 
When driven southerly by the encroaching cold of the Glacial 
period, these animals were unable to cope with the huge arboreal 
mammalia whose long-continued possession had so suited them 
to the conditions of existence. The occurrence of the remains 
of the camel, in the fossil state in India, and of other species 
now living in Africa, and even South America, is a strong proof 
of the great antiquity of this genus. Indeed, next to the Mar- 
supials and Tapirs, the Camel is one of the oldest living genera. 
We meet with it first in the early Miocene formations at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Then inthe Pliocene period, a larger species 
(Merycothervum) roamed over Siberia and the easternmost 
boundaries of Asia, possibly crossing over to America by way of 
the then continuous land connexion of which the Aleutian 
islands are now the only relics. We next meet with two fossil 
species in Kansas, and of two others which evidently ranged 
over the greater part of the United States. Two fossil genera 
are peculiar to South America—the only part of the New 
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World where the camel family now exists, as the Alpaca and 
Llama testify. But perhaps the best proof of the immense ages 
that South America has been dry land is afforded by the pecu- 
liarities of its living fauna and flora. This is what Mr. Bates, 
in his “Naturalist on the Amazons,” has appropriately termed 
arboreal—that is, adapted almost entirely to a forest existence. 
Of all the countries in the world, Central America is the most 
densely wooded, and this seems to have been its character for 
ages. Its monkeys are distinguished from those of the Old 
World, not ouly by the greater breadth between the nostrils, but 
more especially by their prehensile tails, which act the part of a 
fifth hand, and enable their owners to suspend themselves bodily 
from the boughs of trees whenever necessary. The Sloths, 
Opossums, Ant-eaters, and Porcupines are all arboreal ; the last 
three, if not the first, also possessing prehensile tails, like the 
monkeys, and for a similar purpose. In addition to these we 
have only to name the Green Pigeons, Toucans, Tree-beetles, Bird- 
catching spiders, &c., to perceive the extent to which this arboreal 
adaptation is carried. The flora is equally strong in similar testi- 
mony. A great number of the genera are parasitic, either 
vitally or mechanically, and grow to such a prodigality as 
frequently to strangle the great trees to which they attach them- 
selves. That a similar forest character distinguished this part 
of America in Tertiary times is evident from the remains of the 
gigantic Sloths, or M-gatheria, which pulled down the trees to 
browse upon them, instead of climbing them like their modern 
representatives. Hence the long-continued arid surface of 
Southern Africa is testified to by the Antelopes, on the one 
hand—and on the other, in the same latitudes in America, there 
is equally strong proof of an extended forest-life ! 

We have endeavoured to glance at this deeply important sub- 
ject by the aid of those philosophical naturalists whose names 
are affixed to the present article. A great deal of information 
on this subject requires collection and comparison. It is scattered 
through the scientific memoirs of most European Societies, and 
completely hidden away, not only from the general reader, but 
in a great measure from the scientific world as well. In con- 
clusion, we think it is evident that only a thorough knowledge 
of Tertiary. paleontology and physical geology can explain the 
anomalies of the distribution of existing animals and plants. We 
have several times referred to the existence of “ natural barriers” 
to species, indicating that such barriers were related to the 
spread or otherwise of species. When these have been the 
result of geological operations, the natural history groups are 
found to be more or less coincident with them. To Dr. Sclater 
belongs the chief merit of mapping out the distribution of modern 
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faunas and floras—although Edward Forbes, in his masterly 
essay on the “ Relation of the Pliocene Fauna and Flora to those 
of Modern Times,” was the first to indicate the direct lineage of 
existing species. The history of geographical botany and zoology 
only commenced in 1857, when Dr. Sclater sketched out his six 
principal regions for the distribution of birds. It might be 
imagined that creatures like these, gifted with the power of 
speedily changing their habitats, would be far more irregularly 
spread than plants, or even animals, But it has been found that, 

with some slight modifications, the same mapped-out provinces 
would include the general distribution of quadrupeds, reptiles, 

insects, land-shells and, to a certain extent, even plants. These 
six regions, now universally adopted by naturalists, are the follow- 
ing:—1. The Neo-tropical, comprising South America, Mexico, 

and the West Indies. 2. The Neo- arctic, including the rest of 
America. 3. The Palewo-aretic, comprehending Northern Asia as 
far as Japan, and Africa, north of the Sahara. 4. The Ethio- 

pian, containing the rest of Africa and Madagascar. 5. The 
Indian, comprising Southern Asia, and the western half of: the 
Malayan Archipelago. 6. The Australian, which includes the 
eastern half of the Malayan Archipelago, Australia, and most of 
the Pacific islands. The great geological changes of the Tertiary 
era group more or less round these six centres. Our task is now 


completed, and our reward will be ample if we have been able to 
indicate the unity which springs out of comparative diversity. 
Thus studied, in the dim light of the past as well as in the more 
effectual illumination of the present, otherwise disjointed and 
broken facts start together like the “dry bones” in the prophetic 
vision, and become animated with the life which has filled all 
creation from its earliest dawn until now. 
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Art, I1J.—Tae Pouitican DisaBiLitigs OF WomEN. 


1. Speech of John Stuart Mill, M.P., on the Admission of 
Women to the Electoral Franchise. Spoken in the House 
of Commons, May, 1867. 

2. Speech of Jacob Bright, M.P., on the Electoral Disabilities 
of Women. Delivered at Edinburgh on January 17, 1870. 


3. On the Forfeiture of Property by Married Women. By 
ARTHUR Hosuousg, Q.C. 

4. The Married Women’s Property Act, 1870. Custody of 
Infants Act, 1 & 3 Vict. cap. 54. Social and Political 
Dependence of Women. Longmans and Co. 

5. Industrial Employment of Women of the Middle and 
Lower Ranks. By Joun Ducuip Ming, Advocate, Aber- 
deen. Revised Edition. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


6. Woman's Suffrage Journal. Edited by Lyp1a E. BECKER. 
Vol. II. 1871. Triibner and Co. 


a: question of the political disabilities of women, which, 
long dormant but never dead, has remained hidden in the 
hearts of thoughtful women, to be repressed with a sigh over the 
hopelessness of the attempt to gain a hearing, has suddenly 
sprung into life and activity, and assumed, in an incredibly short 
time, an acknowledged position among the most important social 
and political subjects which call for the attention of the nation. 
This result could not possibly have been attained unless the 
principles involved in the claim had been in harmony with those 
great ideas of progress and reform which have taken so deep a 
hold on the minds of the people of this country, and which have 
received so sudden a development in about the same period of 
time as that comprised in the history of our present movement. 
Within the last half century there has been a revolution in the 
principles which govern the distribution of political power. Shall 
the people be governed by rulers claiming to be divinely ap- 
pointed, or shall they be ruled by representatives of their own 
choosing? Shall the right of the common people culminate in 
the claim for good government, or shall it rise to that of self- 
government? Is it enough for the populace that their irrespon- 
sible rulers shall govern them according to what they, the rulers, 
believe to be just and beneficial principles, or have those who 
must submit to laws and governance a right to be consulted in 
the election of the governors and the enactment of the laws? 
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Such is the problem which it has been the task of the last fifty 
years to solve, and which has resulted in the triumph of the 
principles of popular government by the passing of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act of 1867. This principle is now ac- 
cepted by both the great parties in the State. A measure based 
upon it has become law by common consent. It has therefore 
changed its position from that of one which had to be recom- 
mended and enforced by those who urged the adoption of any 
measure founded upon it, to that of one which is admitted to be 
established. Therefore any class in the community which seeks 
for the removal of political disabilities does so on principles which 
are now sanctioned by the Legislature as those on which the 
government of the country shall henceforward be conducted. 
We, who make this claim for the enfranchisement of women, do 
so from the feelings and for the reasons which have led other 
classes of the community to make the same claim, and we ask 
that our claim shall be decided by the same principles which 
have guided the judgment of the Legislature in the case of others. 
In making this demand we are, however, met at the outset with 
the allegation that the same principles of justice are not appli- 
cable to both sexes—that the claim which is just when made 
by a man, is unjust when made by a woman—that when men 
say that the Government has no moral right to hold them re- 
sponsible to laws enacted without or against their consent, nor 
to tax the fruits of their labour without giving them a voice in 
the imposition and disbursement of such taxation, their complaint 
is just and reasonable, and deserves attention; but that when 
women say the same thing, their complaint is unjust and absurd, 
and must be suppressed. Now we say that we can see no reason 
for this alleged discrepancy, and we challenge those who main- 
tain it to show cause why the same broad principles of justice 
are not applicable to all human beings. We maintain that 
women are equally liable with men to suffer from misgovernment 
—that they have the same interest as men in securing good 
government—that they have the same intelligence as men in 
regard to the method of obtaining it, and further, that the only 
security for good government, either of women or men, is that 
the governed shall be consulted in electing the rulers and making 
the laws. We sy that the disadvantages and hardships entailed 
on women by their deprivation of representative government are 
analogous to those suffered by the lower classes at the hands of 
the more powerful interests in the country. Women complain 
of the want of the means of education, want of liberty to engage 
in honourable or lucrative professions, want of opportunity of 
earning the means of subsistence, want of security for the posses- 
sion of their property, their tenure being forfeited by marriage ; 
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want of sufficient protection for their persons from the violence 
of men ; these and many other grievances are enough to justify 
any class of persons in seeking for their removal. Whether the 
special grievances of women are or are not precisely like those 
suffered by the common people at the hands of the privileged 
classes, there can be no doubt that they spring from the same 
root, political slavery, and their redress must be sought by the 
same means, political emancipation. 

The theory on which the right of voting under the new Reform 
Act is ostensibly based is that of giving a vote for every house- 
hold or home. Mr. Disraeli stated in the House of Commons 
that by the Act regulating the franchise, the House gave it, and 


intended to give it, to every householder rated for the relief of. 


the poor. But when this declaration comes to be practically 
tested, it is found that about one-seventh of the ratepayers in 
every borough are adjudged to be out of the pale of representa- 
tion. This happens though they are taxed to the same extent 
as the others, and, moreover, have been subjected to the special 
burdens imposed by the ratepaying clauses of the Representation 
of the People Act, for which the vote conferred by that Act was 
confessedly offered as an equivalent. A woman would be not 
ouly derided, but punished, who refused to obey a law on the 
ground that “man” did not include “woman,” that “he” did 
not mean “she,” and that therefore she was not personally liable 
for contravening any Act so worded. Accordingly, though the 
“occupiers” and “owners” who come under the operation of the 
ratepaying clauses of the Reform Act were referred to throughout 
by masculine pronouns only, women were made to pay the in- 
creased rates thereby imposed. These clauses bore with distress- 
ing severity on thousands of poor women, as we gather from 
police reports which appeared in London and other newspapers. 
At Hackney in one day more than six thousand persons, mostly 
women, were summoned for non-compliance with them; and at 
Lambeth, we are told that several poor women applied to Mr. 
Elliott for his advice how to save their “things” from being 
seized by the parish authorities for rates under these clauses. 
Mr. Elliott did not appear to have any power to help them, and 
the applicants left, lamenting that they were likely to have all 
their “things” taken for rates for the right to vote under the new 
Reform Act. But when women.came into court to claim the 
vote conferred on the occupiers who were fined, they discovered 
that “words importing the masculine gender” were held to in- 
clude women in the clauses imposing burdens, and to exclude 
them in the clauses conferring privileges, in one and the same 
Act of Parliament. 

One of the excuses alleged for excluding women from the right 
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of voting, is a desire to save them from the unpleasantness of 
contact with a crowd during the conduct of an election. But no 
one proposes to force women to record their votes, and if they 
did not like the crowd, they would have full liberty to stay 
away and exempt themselves from the operation of the vote- 
giving clauses. But there was no escape from the operation of 
the ratepaying clauses; and under these, thousands of poor 
women were dragged from their homes, and haled before the 
magistrate, for no wrong that they had done, but solely by the 
operation of an Act from the benefits of which they were ex- 
cluded under the pretext of exempting them from an unpleasant 
duty. Men must have a very low idea of the intelligence of 


_ women when they endeavour to impose on them by pretences 


such as these. 

The political position of women under the existing law has 
been compared to that of minors, criminals, lunatics, and idiots. 
But a little examination will prove that the status of persons of 
all these classes would be considerably lowered were it reduced 
to that of women. Minority, if a personal, is merely a temporary 
disqualification. A householder who is a minor will in time 
come into the enjoyment of his vote. But adult women are 
kept throughout their lives in the state of tutelage proper to 
infancy. They are never allowed to grow up to the rights of 
citizenship. As Justice Probyn said, “ Infants cannot vote, and 
women are perpetual infants.” Criminals are also only tempo- 
rarily disqualified. During the debate on the Bill of 1867, Lord 
E. Cecil proposed a clause providing that persons who had been 
sentenced to penal servitude for any offence should be incapable 
of voting. Mr. Gladstone objected to the clause because “a 
citizen ought not to bear for life the brand of electoral incapacity.” 
Another member objected to “extending a man’s punishment to 
the whole of his life.” The clause was finally negatived. But 
the brand of life-long electoral incapacity, which was thought 
too severe for burglars and thieves, is inflicted without scruple on 
rational and responsible human beings, who have never broken 
the law, for the sole crime of womanhood. Parliament deems 
an ex-garotter morally competent to exercise the franchise, whilst 
it rejects the petition of Florence Nightingale. So much for the 
moral standard required for the exercise of the suffrage. Let us 
now see what the law says to lunatics. In a legal text-book we 
find the following statement :—“ With regard to a lunatic who, 
though for the most part he may have lost the sound exercise of 
his reason, yet sometimes has lucid intervals, it seems that the 
returning officer has only to decide whether at the moment of 
voting the elector is sufficiently compos mentis to discriminate 
between the candidates and to answer the questions, and take the 
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path if required in an intelligible manner.”* But the law never 
allows that a woman can have’a lucid interval during which she is 
sufficiently compos mentis to discriminate between the candidates, 
and to comply with the formalities incident to recording a vote. 
Thus it places her mentally below lunatics, as it does morally 
below felons. The courts have a very kindly consideration for 
the electoral rights of idiots, as a case quoted by Mr. Rogers will 
show. He states that the voter had no idea of the names of the 
candidates, but he had of the side on which he wished to vote. 
He seems to have been unable to answer the ordinary questions, 
and the returning officer rejected the vote of this idiot; but on 
appeal the decision was reversed, and the vote held to be good. 
Mr. Rogers states that it is difficult to determine, since the 
decision in the “ Wigan Case,” what degree of drunkenness need 
to be shown in order to disqualify an elector. It is a question 
of fact for the returning officer to decide; and with respect to 
persons deaf, dumb, and blind, he says, that “although it is dif- 
ficult to believe that such persons should have understanding, 
still if such a person can show by signs or otherwise that he 
knows the purpose for which he has come to the poll, and can 
also comprehend the obligation of an oath, and the temporal 
dangers of perjury, it is conceived that a returning officer would 
not be justified in refusing his vote.” It will be seen by these 
extracts that those who compare the political status of women 
to that of criminals, lunatics, and idiots, give too favourable a 
view of the facts. The true comparison is that which was used 
by Mr. Justice Byles in the Court of Queen’s Bench, when he 
likened the political condition of women to that of dogs and 
horses. After indignantly scouting the claims of woman to 
humanity: “I will not,” said the Judge, “allow that woman can 
be man, unless in a zoological treatise, or until she is reduced to 
the condition of fossil remains,” he proceeded to level the political 
rights of woman to those of the domestic animals. He would 
not even allow her to be “ something better than his dog, a little 
dearer than his horse,” but assumed the absolute identity of the 
political rights of all three. The case was that of 1600 rate- 
payers, who had been placed on the register by the overseers of 
Salford, and who had been struck off by the revising barrister 
without inquiry, merely because they bore such names as Mary, 
Hannah, &c. No objection was raised by any one to these 
names, though they had been published in the usual way. The 
mayor, the overseer, and the public generally concurred in the 
propriety of retaining them, and the representatives of both 

iberals and Conservatives in the Revision Court did their best 





* Rogers, “On Elections,” 10th edition, p. 153. 
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to keep them on the register, but in vain. Though the revising 
barrister expressed doubts as to whether he had a right to ex- 
punge the names, he said he should do so. This decision was 
appealed against, and the counsel was arguing that the revising 
barrister had exceeded his jurisdiction in striking off the names 
of persons not objected to, and the description of whose qualifica- 
tion was good on the face of it, when he was interrupted by the 
Judge asking whether he meant to say that if the barrister 
found the name of a dog or a horse on the register, he would 
not be justified in striking it off. This sudden question rather 
staggered the learned counsel, who had evidently up to that time 
not looked upon his clients as exactly on a level with brutes ; 
but he could only follow the Judge’s lead, and reply that in case 
a man happened to be called Ponto or Dobbin, he did not see 
why he should lose his vote. 

In the election petition at Oldham, where a scrutiny was de- 
manded, one set of objections turned on alleged legal incapacity 
of the voters. These comprised some aliens, some minors, and 
one woman, who, being upon the register, had recorded her vote. 
Mr. Justice Blackburn decided that the objections to the aliens 
and the minors should have been taken before the revising bar- 
rister, and that it was then too late to challenge the votes on the 
ground of legal incapacity, but a woman was not a man at all, 
and he should strike off her vote at once. He added, however, 
that if the vote became of consequence, he should reserve the 
point for the Court of Common Pleas. We hereby perceive what 
a mere fetish sex becomes according to the principles of English 
law. The attributes that distinguish man from the beasts are 
speech, reason,* moral responsibility, and religious faith. Out 
of these attributes springs the capacity for political functions, for 
knowledge and experience, and for the formation of a stable, 
regular government. Yet in seeking the proper basis of a quali- 
fication on which to rest the possession of political power, men 
deliberately reject as insufficient all those attributes of reason 
and conscience which raise humanity above the brutes, and select 
one which they have in common with these. 

We say that this principle is injurious, because it sets a stamp 
of inferiority on women. The opinion of a woman is not esteemed 
so highly as the opinion of a man, because the law does not deem 
it worthy of being taken into account in reckoning the votes of 
the people» This lowers women in their own eyes, and in the 
eyes of men. By making the capacity for feminine functions a 





* We must not be understood as denying that the lower animals reason to a 
certain extent ; but this does not affect the argument, as the distinction be- 
tween these and mankind is sufficiently marked. 
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disqualification for political functions, the female sex is depressed 
from its natural position as the one whose preservation is of the 
most importance in the human economy to that of one which is 
deemed of secondary consequence, and the welfare of the race 
suffers accordingly. The exclusion of women from political 
power has been defended on diametrically opposite grounds. On 
one hand it is said that the interests and sentiments of women 
are identical with those of men, and that therefore women are 
sufficiently represented by taking the votes of men only in the 
various classes of society. But if the opinions and interests of 
women are identical with those of men of a similar social grade, 
there could be no possible harm in giving them the same means 
of expressing them as are given to men. On the other hand it is 
said that women are morally and intellectually distinct from men ; 
that they possess mental attributes not inferior but diverse, and 
consequently the ideas which they may form on questions of 
national polity will be of a different character, or based on dif- 
ferent principles, from those entertained by men. On this view, 
however, whether we regard political questions with reference to 
the interests of the community at large, or of the feminine ele- 
ment in particular, the recognition of the right of women to vote 
seems absolutely necessary in order to secure that fair represen- 
tation of all classes of the community, and that impartial consi- 
deration of subjects involving the interests of these various classes, 
which is the final cause of representative government. 

In illustration of this necessity we may refer to a speech by 
the present Attorney-General in the House of Commons during 
one of the debates on the Bill to render legal marriage with a 
‘deceased wife’s sister. He is reported to have said :—“If ever 
there was a woman’s question it was this one, and he asked if it 
were reasonable or generous to legislate on a matter of marriage 
against the well understood feeling of one of the sexes who were 
parties to it.” Now whether Sir John Coleridge was right or 
wrong in his estimate of the feelings of his countrywomen on 
this question, there was surely justice in his appeal to the House 
not to legislate upon it without taking the sentiments of women 
into consideration. But under the present law what possible 
means exist for gauging the opinions of women on this or on 
any subject? The process of carefully eliminating from the elec- 
toral body every person otherwise qualified who belongs to the 
sex whose views are especially desired seems singularly ill-adapted 
for the purpose of arriving at a trustworthy estimate of those 
views. Probably the opinions of women are divided on this 
question of the marriage law as on other topics, but until women 
are allowed to vote no one can possibly determine on which side 
the majority lies. Every attempt to do so is mere random guess- 
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work, and until women are allowed to express their sentiments 
as freely, as fearlessly, and in the same manner as men, no man 
has a right to speak in theirname. Legislation in regard to the 
interests of women, by an assembly from which the representa- 
tion of women is rigidly excluded, is truly a “leap in the dark.” 
Another question specially affecting women is that of the right 
of married women to own property. Strange to say—or is it 
strange ?—there seems less disposition to acknowledge the justice 
of consulting women in regard to this proposed amendment of 
the marriage law than on the other. In the debates which took 
place in both Houses of Parliament on the Married Women’s 
Property Bill of 1870, it was throughout assumed that the matter 
must be settled according to men’s notions of what was just and 
expedient for women. Women’s ideas on the subject counted 
for nothing. The opponents of a change in the law relating to 
marriages of affinity appealed passionately on behalf of the pre- 
sumed sentiments of women. They arrayed them in opposition 
to the measure, and claimed for them the right to be heard. But 
the opponents of a change in the law relating to the status of 
wives were silent respecting the opinions of women. Either they 
did not dare to appeal to them for fear of an adverse verdict, or 
they thought that although women might be generally in favour 
of the maintenance of the existing law, their opinions were not 
worth quoting in its defence. 

The law relating to the property of women is an instance of 
flagrant wrong inflicted on the unrepresented half of the nation. 
What would be said of a law which deprived the majority of 
adult men of the right to own property? It would be at once 
concluded that such men had no votes, or they would not allow 
a session to pass without enforcing a measure to secure their 
rights. Yet this is exactly the position of the great majority of 
adult women under the common law of England. The Act of 
1870 does not in any way interfere with this principle of the 
common law, but leaves it in full force. It merely extends to 
the personal earnings of women, to small amounts of property 
accruing to them by deed or will, and to certain descriptions of 
property, on special application, the facilities offered by the 
Chancery courts for evading this principle. It would not touch 
such a case as the following :—A woman selling oranges in the 
streets of Liverpool related her history to another woman as 
follows: Her first husband died leaving her in possession of a 
comfortable inn in Liverpool and one thousand pounds in the 
bank. She married again. The second husband, after living 
with her a short time, ran away to Australia, having previously 
paid a visit to the bank and drawn out the thousand pounds. 
The wife continued her business, by which she was able to earn 
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a comfortable subsistence for herself and a daughter by the first 
marriage. After a few years the prodigal husband returned 
without the thousand pounds, penniless, ragged, and ill He 
professed penitence for his past offences and begged of his wife 
to forgive and receive him. She consented, and took care of 
him until he recovered. For a time all went well, the husband 
was kind and attentive, and the wife began to think they might 
be happy. One day the husband observed that he thought a 
drive in the country would do his wife good after the care of 
nursing him through his illness; he would order a carriage for 
her and her daughter. The wife did not wish to go, but in 
order to gratify her husband she consented, and she and her 
daughter departed. On her return she did not see her husband, 
but found a stranger in the bar. When she asked his business 
he produced a bill of sale by the husband to him of the house 
with all it contained and the business. The mother and daughter 
found themselves turned adrift homeless and penniless on the 
streets of Liverpool without appeal and without redress. The 
husband has not since been heard of. 

This robbery was committed under the sanction of the mar- 
riage law, and the Jaw which sanctions it is still in force. 

Sometimes it is urged that since the husband is bound to 
maintain his wife, it is but just that he should pocket all her 
property and earnings. But this is a fallacious argument. The 
claim of a wife to maintenance by her husband is based on the 
performance by her of the duties of a wife. Her maintenance is 
an equivalent for services rendered—an equivalent to which she 
is justly entitled whether she owns property or not. In truth, 
in the majority of cases, a husband no more “ maintains” his wife 
than a man does his footman or his cook. To each is given 
maintenance in requital of services rendered. A cook or foot- 
man receives wages in addition to maintenance—a wife usually 
does not. To claim from a wife in exchange for mere main- 
tenance not only her personal services, which are a full equiva- 
lent, but the surrender of all the property she may possess or 
acquire independently of her husband, is to demand something 
for which no equivalent is offered. 

Under a system of free trade in labour every able-bodied 
single man or woman is presumably capable of maintaining him- 
self or herself by the exercise of bodily or mental powers. Each 
such person has two classes of labour to accomplish for this end :— 
1. Out-door labour—.e., the earning of the money necessary to 
procure food, clothing, and shelter. 2. Indoor labour—i.e., the 
application of this money for the personal sustenance and com- 
fort of the individual. It is not enough to earn money to pur- 
chase food in order to sustain a man ; that food must be prepared 
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and made ready for his use, It is not enough to earn money to 
pay the rent and furniture of a house; a very considerable 
amount of daily labour is requisite in order to keep that house 
habitable and comfortable. Suppose the case of a labouring 
man working for wages, who had no domestic inmate—who 
had to light his fire, prepare his own breakfast, and ere he set 
forth for his day’s toil had to make his bed and set his house in 
order. Then, when he returned for the midday meal, had to go 
to market to purchase the food, to cook it for himself, to wash 
up the dishes and arrange his room before he again went forth 
to his labour, to return at the close to repeat the same process 
before he could get his supper; and in addition to these daily 
toils, had the periodical scrubbing of the floor and washing of his 
clothes, and such mending as is rendered necessary by their wear 
and tear. It may be safely assumed that a man so circumstanced 
would not be able to earn more than half the wages which he 
could earn were he relieved of all these laborious and time- 
consuming offices. Let us imagine a woman similarly situated, 
half of whose time was consumed in out-door or money-earning 
labour, and half in domestic or comfort-earning labour. Let us 
now suppose that these two marry. In order to perform the 
domestic duties for the man, and thus set him free to devote his 
whole time to money-earning labour, the woman must give up 
that portion of her time which she had hitherto devoted to 
money-earning labour. Because of this, she has an equitable 
claim to share the money which this sacrifice on her part enables 
aman toearn. The claim of a wife to maintenance arises from 
the simple fact that marriage enables a man to earn money by 
relieving him from the burden of domestic cares, while it disables 
a woman from earning money by imposing upon her these 
cares. 

The claim of a wife for maintenance we hold to be absolute 
under these circumstances—i.e., where neither husband nor wife 
owns property or income other than the earnings of their daily 
labour. It becomes considerably modified when either possesses 
a fortune sufficient for maintenance without such labour. Since 
marriage need not of necessity, and would not, had the bill in- 
troduced in the House of Commons by Mr. J. G. Shaw Lefevre, 
in 1869, become law, have actually dispossessed a woman of her 
income or in any way disabled her from its possession or enjoy- 
ment, and since the possession of independent means of subsis- 
tence relieves her from the necessity of maintaining herself by 
marriage, and renders such an engagement a purely volun- 
tary one on her part—the claim which a woman who gives up 
her independent means of subsistence in order to marry, has on 
the man at whose invitation she gives it up, does not exist, and in 
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the case of persons who marry possessed each of independent 
property, we should be disposed to admit that the claims of 
husband and wife upon each other for maintenance are mutual 
and equal. 

But this difference in the condition is not recognised by our 
laws. Whatever obligation the law at present imposes on a man 
to maintain his wife is totally irrespective of the amount of her 
possessions : it is the same whether she be a beggar or an heiress. 
Moreover, this vaunted liability shrinks to the narrowest limits 
when examined. If a man refuse to supply his wife with food 
and clothing, she has no means of enforcing her claim upon him. 
No magistrate could listen to a woman who complained that her 
husband would not maintain her. All he could do would be to 
recommend her to apply to the parish, and then if the guardians 
chose to supply her with pauper’s allowance they could recover 
the amount from the husband. But if the parish authorities 
were to find that the husband was in the receipt of good wages, 
and therefore to decide that they would not relieve the woman, 
she must starve, for the wife has no direct remedy against the 
husband for neglect to maintain her. Cases have occurred 
of women being actually starved to death under such circum- 
stances. f 

If, instead of bringing his wages home to his wife, to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the family, a man takes them to the 
public-house and spends them all in drink, the wife has no 
remedy. Yet surely, when the husband induced the wife to 
marry him on the faith that he would provide her with a main- 
tenance, he contracted an obligation as binding and as capable 
of legal definition and enforcement as any other contract for the 
performance and reimbursement of personal services. 

Suppose the common case of a working-man paying court 
to a servant-girl in a good place. She is earning board and 
lodging of a much better quality than the wives of working men 
usually enjoy, and from ten to twenty pounds annually in addi- 
tion. He asks her to leave all this, to give up all prospect of 
earning money, to devote herself to his service, to be not only 
his wife, but his servant—to wait upon him, to cook for him, to 
wash for him, to clean his house ; and to perform all these arduous 
and multifarious duties, not only while she is well and strong, 
but through the period when the cares of maternity render them 
physically oppressive and injurious. In requital, he undertakes 
to provide her with uncooked food, lodging without attendance, 
and clothing. Now this is not a very tempting bargain, and com- 
mercially it cannot be considered advantageous. But such as it 
is, the terms ought to be carried out, and the law ought to pro- 
vide means for enforcing their fulfilment. If the wife does not, 
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at the end of the week, receive a portion of her husband’s wages 
sufficient to provide her with these things, she ought to have as 
ready a means of redress as the working man would have who, 
after performing his week’s work, should find that his employer 
neglected to pay him his week’s wages. 

Were the rights of the wife to her share of the husband’s 
wages recognised as fully as the right of the workman to his 
share of the profit of his labour, a husband would no more think 
of defrauding the wife of her due than the employer now thinks 
of defrauding his workmen of their wages. The knowledge that 
wages can be recovered, effectually secures punctual payment 
without the resort to actual process of law, while this power in 
no way disturbs amicable relations between master and man. 
The experience that employers are now as a rule in the habit of 
paying wages punctually, would by no means induce the work- 
men to forego their legal claims. They would not think it just 
to be bound to spend their time and strength in working for 
their masters, and then be compelled to trust to their caprice or 
favour, or sense of honour alone, for the payment of their 
- wages, 

Yet we are unable to discovér in what way the position of a 
man earning his livelihood by working for a master who supports 
him in return for his labour, differs as regards the question of 
right to maintenance from that of a woman who earns her bread 
by the performance of household duties for the husband who has 
undertaken to maintain her in return for her labour. If, when 
pay-day came round, the master were to inform the men that he 
had no money for them, as he had spent it all in selfish indul- 
gence, and they would get nothing for that week’s labour, the 
men would consider themselves unjustly treated. What, then, 
must the wife feel whose husband comes home on the Saturday 
night with his head full of drink and his pocket empty of cash ? 
But the case of the wife is the harder of the two. The money 
she has a right to find in her husband’s pockets at the end of 
the week is not hers for her personal use. It is the fund out of 
which she has to furnish food for her husband, her children, and 
herself. When that is wasted, their sustenance is gone. 

A short time ago a lady was asked by a poor woman for a 
loan to pay off a debt at a provision shop for food supplied for 
the use of. her family, consisting of her husband, herself, and 
three children. The husband was earning good wages, which he 
spent mostly in drink, and he did not give his wife enough even 
to provide the cost of his own food. The wife was obliged to go 
out to work, in order to earn money to pay for her own and her 
children’s food, and make up the deficiency in that of her hus- 
band. The lady was advised not to lend the money, but to say 
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to the poor woman that her husband was legally liable for the 
debt incurred at the provision shop, and that the shopkeeper 
should sue him for it. The reply was, that the husband had 
threatened to strip the house and sell off every stick of furniture, 
and that if he were asked to pay the debt he would very pro- 
bably carry his threat into effect. The furniture had not been 
provided by the husband ; it had been bought with money ad- 
vanced by the lady who was our informant, and repaid by the 
wife in weekly instalments out of her earnings. But as this 
transaction took place before the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870, the husband would now be upheld by the 
majesty of the law in desolating his wife’s home, the fruits of 
her honest industry. 

The clergyman of a parish in Lancashire stated the case of one 
of his parishioners, the wife of a drunken, truculent collier, who 
is earning good wages, but who spends all on his own vicious in- 
dulgences, and gives his wife nothing for the maintenance of the 
household. Nevertheless he expects to be provided for at home, 
and kept “like a lord,” as the clergyman said. The woman is 
industrious, clever, orderly, and a good manager. She contrives 
to earn enough to maintain a comfortable home and provide 
good meals for her legal master, who makes no scruple of abusing 
her if things are not served to his mind. 

Such cases are very common ; but were they as exceptional as 
they are common, they would afford ground for altering the law 
which supports and sanctions them. 

The franchise is needed as a protection for women in regard of 
equal law. In every case where the laws determine the relative 
duties of men and women, the interest and the feelings of the 
unrepresented half of the nation have been made wholly subser- 
vient to that of the class which has political power. In the 
marriage relation, the wife’s separate existence is lost; the hus- 
band is the only person recognised by the law. One of the most 
sacred natural rights, that of a mother to the child she has 
borne in her bosom, flesh of her flesh, bone of her bone, is set 
aside ; and to the married mother’s legal master is given the 
power to dispose of her offspring, not only during his lifetime 
but after his death. The law does not recognise a mother, even 
after her husband’s death, as the natural guardian of her children, 
Her husband can will them away from her, and even if he 
names no other guardian, the mother does not become such by 
law. A married woman’s children are not her own. Until a 
very few years ago an unweaned child might be torn from its 
mother’s bosom, and deprived by a father’s will of its mother’s 
milk. However unnatural or bad a man might be, the law, 
without making any inquiries into his character, invested him 
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with irresponsible power to make such a decree, and sanctioned 
and enforced it effectively. One of the revising barristers who 
adjudicated on the claims of women to be put on the roll of 
electors, desiring to say something especially insulting and un- 
pleasant to the claimant who came to plead in his court, stated 
that he declined to recognise suckling as a qualification for the 
suffrage. But if womanhood had not been a disqualification for 
the suffrage, it would have been impossible that for hundreds of 
years the law should have vested the right to the custody of an 
unweaned child in that parent who could not nourish it. This 
glaring anomaly has been partially remedied, but at the cost of 
an injustice which is almost more cruel than the original one. 
By Sir Thomas Talfourd’s Custody of Infants Bill, passed soon 
after the accession of her present Majesty, the married mother 
is as a matter of grace kindly permitted to keep—not her chil- 
dren—oh no! the law does not recognise them as hers—but she 
is graciously allowed to keep her husband’s children until they 
are seven years old. Why? that she may have all the care, 
trouble, and anxiety of their helpless infancy, and the—it may 
be—profligate father be relieved from the same, and the tor- 
ture and the uprooting of her heart be all the more cruel at the 
end of the seven years, when the fiat of separation goes forth. 
What that torture is, none but a mother can know. It is pro- 
bably the greatest that a human being can suffer. And the law 
sanctions the infliction of this torture on Englishwomen at the 
irresponsible will and pleasure of a man who may be a cruel and 
heartless scoundrel. 

The despotic powers of a father are by no means a dead letter. 
But a short time ago a scene took place which shows what can 
be done, and what is done, under the sanction of man-made laws. 
The account went the round of the newspapers in a paragraph 
entitled 

“ParnruL Scene IN A Court or Justice.—In the Irish Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald had a habeas corpus applica- 
tion made by the Rev. Henry Newenham, to obtain custody of his two 
children, Adelaide and Edith, who were under the care of their mother, 
Lady Helena Newenham, and her father, Lord Mountcashel. His 
lordship ordered that the younger girl, a child of about seven years, 
should be delivered up to her father; but the other girl, who is nearly 
sixteen, the age at which she is legally a free agent, having already 
expressed he? unwillingness to comply with her father’s wish, was per- 
mitted to exercise her choice. A painful scene occurred as an officer 
came into the court, bearing the younger child, a pretty little girl, 
with long fair hair, and intelligent beyond her years. She screamed 
and struggled violently, exclaiming repeatedly, ‘Oh, must I, must I? 
Oh, dear, I won’t go to my father.’ Mr. Justice Fitzgerald took her 
up and spoke kindly to her, telling her her father would be fond of 
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her, and that her mother would often see her. To this the child 
only replied again and again, ‘Oh, please, do let me do as [I like. 
Don’t send me away. Will mamma ever see me again? Grandpa, 
grandpa, where are you?’ Mr. Justice Fitzgerald: ‘I shall take 
care of that, my dear. Your mamma will see you as often as she 
likes.’ Child: ‘ Will it be every day? Tell me—willit be every day ?” 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald: ‘Oh, yes, every day.’ Lord Mountcashel 
(who was much moved): ‘ Knowing what I know, that is impossible. 
He isa d—l.’ Mr. Justice Fitzgerald said: ‘I am sorry I cannot 
leave the two sisters together. If I could, I would persuade you to 
that, Mr. Newenham. However, I hope you will allow free commu- 
nication between the girls; and I must order that the mother be 
allowed to see her child as often as she wishes.’ Mr. Purcell: ‘ Yes, 
my lord, all reasonable opportunity will be given her.’ The child was 
then handed over to her father, who carried her out.” 

What a mockery to call the above a court of justice! A 
mother is to be “allowed” to see her child as often as she wishes, 
and a lawyer promises that all “ reasonable opportunity” shall be 
given her. But suppose that on one of these reasonable oppor- 
tunities on which the mother is “ allowed to see” her child, she 
sees that the child is unhappy, or harshly treated, she cannot 
take it away, and the permission to “see” it may only add to her 
agony. 

oWe appeal to every mother in the land to say, Is that 
mother and is that child justly treated by this country’s law ? 
Is it enough for those who are happy to say, “These laws, 
though unjust, are a dead letter in my case ; therefore I take no 
care for these things?’ As well might those who are warmed 
and fed allege their own sense of personal comfort as a reason 
why they should bestow no thought on the sufferings, or care for 
the relief of the cold, the hungry, and the naked. We ask all 
women who have happy homes to join us in trying to protect 
those women who have unhappy homes, or who have no homes, 
For it is only the happy who have strength to help. The un- 
happy are helpless entirely. 

We thought it necessary before appealing to this condition of 
the law as an argument for the necessity of the franchise, to 
ascertain with more precision the state and animus of the law 
with regard to mothers. From a legal text-book which enters 
fully into this subject we gather that the fundamental principle 
of English law is, that the father alone is entitled to the custody 
and disposal of his children ; that this right inheres totally irre- 
spective of his moral character or fitness for the charge ; and that 
it will be confirmed and enforced by the courts, though he be 
an open and notorious evil-liver. That while the law is thus 
jealous of the natural rights and parental feelings of the father, 
those of the mother are utterly disregarded ; and that in the rare 
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instances in which the absolute power of the father in regard to 
the disposal of the children is restrained or modified by the 
action either of the judges or special application of the law re- 
lating to the custody of children under seven years of age, this 
is done not in consideration of the natural right or parental 
feelings of the mother, but solely out of care for the supposed 
interest of the child. The courts have specially and expressly 
disclaimed any other intention than that of interfering for the 
protection of the child, and the claims of the mother have been 
dismissed as altogether out of the consideration of the Court. 
Such modified rights to the custody of the babies as are 
permitted at the discretion of the judges to be conceded to a 
mother, are wholly forfeited if she has been guilty of adultery, 
while a father may be living in open adultery, yet may withhold 
the custody of her children from a virtuous mother. It seems 
so monstrous and incredible that so unjust a law should prevail, 
that we think the fact will scarcely be credited on assertion only. 
We will therefore offer to our readers some cases and decisions 
quoted by Mr. Macpherson, to set forth the state of the law :— 


I, 


“On the petition of a mother and her daughter, a child about fourteen 
years of age, praying that the daughter might be placed under the 
mother’s care, or that the mother might be permitted to have access to 
her daughter at all convenient times, it being stated at the bar that the 
father was living in habitual adultery, on account of which the mother 
had obtained a divorce in the Ecclesiastical Courts, Sir Anthon 
Host, L.C., said that the court had nothing to do with the fact of the 
father’s adultery ; that some conduct on his part, with reference to the 
management and education of the child must be shown to warrant 
an interference with his legal right to the custody of his child. He 
did not know of any case which would authorize him to make the order 
sought. If any could be found, he would most gladly adopt it; for in 
a moral point of view he knew of no act more harsh or cruel than 
depriving the mother of proper intercourse with her child.” 


II, 


“The mother of three girls, the eldest aged five and a half years, 
left the house rented by her husband in which she was living with the 
infants, and afterwards removed them, and instituted proceedings in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts for a divoree. On the application of the 
father, a writ of habeas corpus was granted to bring the children 
before Mr. Justice Paterson. The judge ordered that the mother 
should deliver up the children to the husband. In this case it was 
stated that the father was living in adultery.” 


III. 
“ An Englishwoman married a Frenchman domiciled in England, 
[Vol. XCVII. No. CXCI.]—New Serizs, Vol. XLI. No. IL. F 
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She separated from her husband on account of ill-treatment, and he by 
force and stratagem got into the house where she was, and carried 
away her child, an infant at the breast. The mother obtained a 
habeas corpus upon affidavit, stating these facts. Lord Ellenborough 
said, ‘The father is the person entitled by law to the custody of his 
child. If he abuse that right to the detriment of the child, the court 
will protect the child. But there is no pretence that the child has 
been injured for want of nurture, or in any other respect.’ The child 
was remanded to the custody of the father.” 


IV. 


“G. H. Talbot, a Roman Catholic, married a Protestant lady. 
They had two children, John and Augusta. By a deed of separation 
between the parents, it was agreed that Augusta should remain with 
her mother till the age of ten. The father died, having by will ap- 
pointed a Roman Catholic priest to be guardian of his children. The 
infants were made wards of court. The mother married Mr. Berkeley, 
a Protestant. 

“A petition was presented on behalf of the infants, stating that the 
guardian had removed the boy, aged ten years, from school, and placed 
him under the care of his uncle, the Earl of Shrewsbury—that Lord 
Shrewsbury refused to allow him to visit his mother. The petition 
prayed that Augusta might continue with her mother, and that John 
might have unrestrained intercourse with his mother, and might 
reside with her for convenient periods. 

“The guardian petitioned that Augusta might be delivered to him. 

“The Lord Chancellor (Lord Cottenham) said that the mother had 
no right to interfere with the testamentary guardian. The Court 
would exercise a discretion whether an infant should be ordered to be 
delivered up to such guardian.- The female infant was of the age of 
eight years and seven months, residing in her mother’s house, under 
the care of a Roman Catholic governess, and there was strong evidence 
showing her to be of delicate constitution, and requiring the care of 
her mother. There was also a statement of the late father’s wishes 
that she should be left in the care of her mother till the age of ten, 
and on that circumstance his lordship relied as evidence that she 
might safely be left with the mother till that period. He therefore 
left the female infant in the care of her mother. The petition of the 
guardian was ordered to stand over, no order being made upon it for 
the present. As to John Talbot, the Lord Chancellor said that it was 
right that he should live with Lord Shrewsbury. The petition of the 
infants was dismissed. The only access to her son which the guardian 
would afford to Mrs. Berkeley was at Lord Shrewsbury’s house, and 
in the guardian’s presence. 

“Mrs. Berkeley petitioned that her son might be allowed to visit 
her for a month; the petition was accompanied with a medical certifi- 
- that she was in ill health owing to her anxiety to have access to 

er son. 

“The Lord Chancellor felt it to be necessary to look only to the 
interest of the infant, and to the wishes of the father, expressed in his 
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appointment of a guardian, and declined to make any order on the 
petition. June 13, 1840.” 
v. 

“A father applied to obtain possession of a child of five years old 
which the mother kept from him. There was reason to doubt whether 
the child was his; he had been divorced from the mother soon after 
its birth. Lord Kenyon had no doubt but that the father was entitled 
to the custody, as the Court saw no reason to believe that he intended 
to abuse his right by sacrificing the child.” 


VI. 
“Lord Eldon, on habeas corpus, ordered two children of the respec- 
tive ages of five years and seven months, to be delivered to their father 
by their mother, who was living apart from him, and who claimed their 
custody in virtue of a deed which provided for their residing with her 
in the event of a separation, and of another deed by which a provision 
was made for her separate maintenance, and an allowance was agreed 
to be paid her for the maintenance of the infants.” 


vu. 

“Tn a modern case, in the Court of Common Pleas, a husband ill- 
treated his wife; a separation took place. The wife kept her child, 
which was six years old. The husband cohabited with another woman. 
The husband sued out a abeas corpus. The judge decided that neither 
the father nor the mother was entitled to the custody of the child, 
and it was given up to a third person.” 

The propositions which these cases illustrate are the following :— 

The law vests parental rights in the father alone, to the entire 
exclusion of the mother. The father has power to remove 
children from their mother, not only during his life, but he may 
by will appoint a stranger to be guardian after his death, and 
such guardian may separate mother and child. 

The power of the father is not forfeited by his immoral con- 
duct. It inheres in him by law, and he cannot be divested of it 
at the discretion of a judge. 

The Custody of Infants Act allowed some modified rights to 
mothers, But these rights are not conferred directly on any 
mother. They do not inhere in her by virtue of her mother- 
hood ; the Act is merely permissive. It declares that it shall be 
lawful for a judge, upon hearing a petition, ¢f he see fit, to make 
an order that a mother shall be allowed access to her child, and 
if it is under seven years of age, to order that it be delivered to 
and remain ‘in the custody of the mother until attaining that age, 
subject to such regulations as he shall deem convenient and just. 

Another section of the Act declares that the judge shall have 
no power to make the order if the mother has been guilty of 
adultery. 


The franchise is needed as a protection for women from the 
F2 
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uncontrolled dominion of the savage passions of men. In the 
less cultivated classes of society these passions rage with terrific 
violence, and their effects fall chiefly on the unhappy wives 
whom the law delivers up to the mercy of their legal masters. 
The existence of this savage element in our population will not 
be denied. Yet we will call two witnesses whose testimony is 
well calculated to arouse attention to this commonly acknow- 
ledged but commonly neglected fact. At the meeting of the 
British Association in Liverpool, after a lecture by Sir John 
Lubbock on “Savages,” Professor Huxley, in the course of some 
observations, said :— 

“Since I have walked in your great town of Liverpool I have seen 
fully as many savages, as degraded savages as those in Australia. Nay, 
worse; in the primitive savage there remains a certain manliness 
derived from Jengthened contact with nature and struggle with it, 
which is absent in these outcast and degraded children of civilization, * 
The people who form what are called the upper strata of society talk 
of political questions as if they were questions of Whig or Tory, of 
Conservative and Heaven knows what, but the man who can see, will, 
I think, believe that in these times there lies beneath all these ques- 
tions the great question whether that prodigious misery which dogs 
the footsteps of modern civilization shall be allowed to exist—whether, 
in fact, in the heart of the most polished nations of the present day— 
of those nations which pride themselves most on being Christians— 
there shall be this predominant and increasing savagery, of which such 
abundant instances are in your midst. I believe that this is the great 
political question of the future.” 


We agree with the eminent Professor in this belief, and we 
ask—Have not women the deepest interest in, and is it not their 
duty to care for, political questions such as this? For women, 
and notably the women of our own land, are the chief victims of 
this savagery. There is not, we believe, any class in the world 
so subjected to brutal personal violence as English wives. 

Soon after these remarks of Professor Huxley at Liverpool, 
Mr. Justice Brett held the winter assizes at Manchester. The 
following are extracts from his charge to the grand jury :— 


“The calendar is not long, but I am sorry to say it is serious, and 
this seems to me to arise principally from a habit of brutal violence, 
and giving way, without the smallest provocation, to evil passions. 
There are no fewer than four persons accused of murder, and there are 
many cases of violence by stabbing and by cutting with knives... . . 
The first case is No.1 in the calendar, and it is the case of a man who 
is accused of the murder of his wife. According to the depositions, 
by his own confession, he went in without any particular ill-feeling to 
this woman. The principal evidence against him is his own child. 
He put a rope round his wife’s neck, tied it with a knot under her ear, 
and dragged her about the room until she was dead 
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“The next case is No. 6 on the list. It is also that of a man 
charged with the murder of his wife. In this case no one was present 
when the blow was struck, but the man was seen going into his house, 
a scream was heard, and the woman was seen coming out holding her 
apron to her head, the blood streaming profusely from a severe wound 
in the head. There was a brush or part of a broom found on the 
floor, and the woman made a statement in the prisoner’s presence that 
he struck her with the broom. When she was examined by the 
doctors it was found that her skull was crushed in, and she was seized 
with paralysis and died. .... 

“The next case is No. 27. This, again, is the case of a man who is 
charged with the murder of a woman with whom he lived as his wife. 
There is evidence that he struck the woman a blow. ... . 

“ Another case is that of a man who killed his wife ; and here, again, 
the blow was not seen, but the man was seen going into the house, 
and shortly afterwards the woman was seen bleeding about the head, 
and several contused wounds were afterwards found on her person. 
She seems to have died from what the doctors call prostration and 
weakness from exhaustion ; and in presence of the man she said he not 
only struck her with a poker, but stamped upon her after having 
knocked her down How terrible this is! Here are no fewer 
than four cases in which men are charged with wilful murder, with 
brutal violence to women with whom they lived as their wives. Some 
steps must be taken to put an end to such conduct.” 


Men say that women are not oppressed. But women them- 
selves tell a different tale. From all parts of the country, from 
suffering and sorrowing women, come voices blessing the efforts 
that are made and bidding them God-speed. Sometimes they 
come from the ranks of the peerage—sometimes from tie well- 
to-do middle classes—sometimes from the poorest of the poor. 
From all sorts and conditions of women the cry of distress has 
gone forth. And the story is ever the same deep and cruel 
wrong, suffered at the hands: of those who in theory are their 
natural protectors. All have the same hopeless consciousness 
that for them there is no help and no redress, They are made 
legally subordinate to men, and their sufferings are held as of no 
account. 

We are persuaded that the sufferings and the wrongs of women 
will never be considered worthy of attention by the Legislature 
until they are in possession of the suffrage, and not until they are 
politically on the same level as men, will their education and 
their welfare receive equal care from the Government. All 
those who are interested in the general progress of society in 
intelligence and virtue should aid in the effort to remove the 
political disabilities of half the nation. When this shall be 
accomplished the additional power thereby gained will enable 
those who are working for measures of social and political reform 
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to carry them on at a rate of progress hitherto undreamed of. 
At present half the people are excluded from participation 
in matters of national interest, and of the privileged half 
a great portion are held back by want of public spirit, of 
knowledge, and of interest in these matters. This apathy 
is the natural result of the influence of the huge mass of 
political ignorance, partly engendered by the exclusion of women 
from political existence. Remove the cause, and the effect will 
begin to diminish ; enfranchise the whole people, and the whole 
people will begin to develop political life. In a celebrated 
Essay on the Education of the World, the writer has personified 
the human race under the figure of a colossal man, whose infancy, 
education, and growth represent the development of religious 
and political civilization throughout the period of authentic his- 
tory. If we can imagine this man determining that his right 
leg alone must have the advantage of exercise, and the left 
should be regarded as an ornamental appendage, it will not 
inaptly figure the attempt of humanity to make progress by 
cultivating only one sex. All who have turned their energies to 
public affairs feel how lame and imperfect is the advance of 
opinion on great questions, and in the suppression of intelligent 
and responsible opinion in women we find the cause of this 
lethargy. 


Art. IV.—Tue First Baru or SHAFTESBURY. 


A Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 
1621-1683. By W. D. Crristie, M.A., formerly Her 
Majesty’s Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil. 2 Vols. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 
1871. . 


[. is perhaps the peculiar boast of England—and in a secon- 
dary degree the boast of the United States—that works of 
great research, labour, and learning have been produced in either 
country by men belonging to the leisured class, who wrote not 
for gain, but for pure love of the subjects which employed their 
pens. To a list which includes the distinguished names of 
Stanhope, Grote, Motley, and Prescott, may be now added that 
of Mr. W. D. Christie, who has devoted the horas subsecivas of 
official life and the leisure of retirement to an illustration of the 
lives of two Carolinian celebrities, John Dryden and Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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It is true enough that in any society of average Englishmen 
very few will be found who know much about Dryden or care 
anything for Shaftesbury. Yet the times in which these men 
flourished were amongst the most strange and stirring in the 
history of England; the parts played by both conspicuous 
and pronounced ; the mark which one made on the history of 
his day only less than the impression which the other made on 
its literature, as the work of the statesman must always be less 
enduring than that of the poet. Both of these men have left 
a lasting mark on England. The one gave us the Habeas 
Corpus Act; the other, in “ Absalom and Achitophel” and the 
“Hind and Panther,” bequeathed to English rhyme a finish, 
point, and terseness, at once a vigour and a smoothness, which 
made French models thenceforth superfluous, and inspired the 
future rivalry of Pope. 

And the age in which they both lived is amongst the most 
interesting and perplexing in the annals of our country. To 
one who looks back on it from the age of Queen Victoria, it 
seems much as the tortuous defiles of the Alps seem in the 
recollection of the traveller who has effected a safe descent on 
the rich and sunny plains of Lombardy. Unreasonable com- 
binations and unreasonable hostilities; violent hatreds and 
unaccountable reconciliations ; profound suspicions and open- 
hearted credulity ; the grossest corruption and the most sublime 
self-devotion—all these jostle one another like the many-coloured 
images of a kaleidoscope. The contrast of the age of Charles II. 
with the age which preceded it, of the men of his reign with the 
men of the Protectorate, of his foreign policy with that of 
Cromwell, gives to the history of his time and his ministers the 
interest of an historical puzzle; and perhaps no one statesman 
of the period exemplifies its peculiarities more vividly than the 
one whom Mr, Christie has undertaken not only to justify but 
to praise. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper was born in 1621, the nineteenth 
year of the reign of James I. His father was Sir John Cooper, 
of Rockborne, in Hampshire. His mother was the only daughter 
of Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wimborne St. Giles, in Dorsetshire. 
As he said of himself, “ My parents on both sides of a noble 
stock, being of the first rank of gentry in those counties where 
they lived.” Young Cooper was christened Anthony Ashley by 
the express desire of his maternal grandfather, who had stipulated 
that the lad should bear the name of Ashley along with that of 
his father.: When he was seven years old he lost his mother. 
Three years ‘after that he lost his father, who had married a 
second wife, Lady Morrison, daughter of Sir Baptist Hicks. 
Lord Campbell speaks of Anthony Ashley as being, while a 
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boy, a baronet with 8000. a year. He was indeed left rich ; 
but he was rich after considerable losses. He inherited estates 
held of the Crown by tenure of knight-service, and therefore 
under the control of the Court of Wards. His grandfather’s 
brother, Sir Francis Ashley, who, as King’s Serjeant, had con- 
siderable influence with that Court, showed himself less than 
kind to his young kinsman, for he obtained a decree by means 
of which some of the estates were sold to himself and others 
much below their value. Nor was this the only wrong attempted 
by this unjust grand-uncle. He endeavoured to bring other 
ee of his nephew within the jurisdiction of the Court of 

ards, over which it had no legal control. The design was 
thwarted by the courage and address of the intended victim. 
Young Cooper went to Noy, the Attorney-General, who had 
drawn the deed of his mother’s settlement, and succeeded in 
persuading that powerful lawyer to be his advocate in the Court 
of Wards. The issue of this application is thus narrated in 
Shaftesbury’s own words :— 


“My Lord Cottington was then Master of the Wards, who, sitting 
with his hat over his eyes, and having heard Sir Francis make a long 
and elegant speech for the overthrowing of my deed, said openly, 
‘Sir Francis, you have spoke like a good uncle.’ Mr, Attorney Noy 
argued for me, and my uncle rising up to reply (I being then present 
in Court), before he could speak two words, he was taken with a 
sudden convulsion fit, his mouth drawn to his ear, was carried out of 
the Court, and never spoke more.’’* 


After all, as Mr. Christie estimates, Ashley lost about 1600/. 
a year, and still remained rich. He had, as he himself relates, 
“hawks and hounds” of his own. After spending his boyhood 
in the families of relatives and trustees, and under the care of 
three successive tutors, he was sent to Oxford at the age of 
sixteen, where he entered at Exeter College. It was his boast 
that he had “learned the world faster than his book,” and his 
own account of his college days justifies the boast. The follow- 
ing extract from his autobiographical fragment testifies equally 
to the ease of his circumstances and his self-complacency :— 





* “Sir Richard Baker notes Sir F. Ashley’s death as, ‘ by the will of God,’ 
November 20, 1635. (Chronicle, p. 417, ed. 1684.) Noy, who was made 
Attorney-General in January 1634, died August 9, 1635. (Howel’s Letters, 
i, 241; Notes and Queries, lst Ser. i. 211.) There must therefore be a 
mistake in Baker’s date of Sir F. Ashley’s death. Sir F. Ashley was a con- 
spicuous defender of the arbitrary system of Charles I., and was committed to 
custody by the House of Lords in 1628, on account of the violence with which 
Py —- at the bar of that House for the Crown, against the Petition of 

ight.’ 
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“T kept both horses and servants in Oxford, and was allowed what 
expense or recreation I desired, which liberty I never much abused ; 
but it gave me the opportunity of obliging by entertainments the 
better sort, and supporting divers of the activest of the lower rank 
with giving them leave to eat, when in distress, upon my expense, it 
being no small honour among those sort of men that my name in the 
buttery-book willingly bore twice the expense of any in the University. 
This expense, my quality, proficiency in learning, and natural affability, 
easily not only obtained the good-will of the wiser and elder sort, but 
made me the leader even of all the rough young men of that college, 
famous for the courage and strength of tall raw-boned Cornish and 
Devonshire gentlemen, which in great number yearly come to that 
college, and did then maintain in the schools coursing against Christ- 
church, the largest and most numerous college in the University.”* 


What schoolboys they were in those days the more thoughtful 
and serious students of modern Oxford may gather from the 
following extract. It was at that time 


“a foolish custom of great antiquity, that one of the seniors in the 
evening called the freshmen (which are such as came since that time 
twelvemonth) to the fire, and made them hold out their chin, and 
then with the nail of their right thumb, left long for that purpose, grate 
off all the skin from the lip to the chin, and then cause them to drink 
a beer-glass of water and salt. The time approaching when I should 


be thus used, I considered that it had happened in that year, more 
and lustier young gentlemen had come to the college than had done 
in several years before, so that the freshmen was a very strong body. 
Upon this I consulted my two cousin-germans, the Tookers, my aunt’s 
sons, both freshmen, both stout and very strong, and several others, 
and at last the whole party were cheerfully engaged to stand stoutly 
to defence of their chins. We all appeared at the fires in the hall, 
and my Lord of Pembroke’s son calling me first, as we knew by 
custom it would begin with me, I, according to agreement, gave the 
signal, striking him a box on the ear, and immediately the freshmen 
fell on, and we easily cleared the buttery and the hall; but bachelors 
and young masters coming in to assist the seniors, we were compelled 
to retreat to a ground chamber in the quadrangle. They pressing at 
the door, some of the stoutest and strongest of our freshmen, giant- 
like boys, opened the doors, let in as many as they pleased, and shut 
the door by main strength against the rest; those let in they fell 
upon, and had beaten very severely, but that my authority with them 
stopped them, some of them being considerable enough to make terms 
for us, which they did.” 


Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper left Oxford before taking his 
degree ; and, while yet only eighteen, married a daughter of 
Lord Keeper Coventry in 1639, and thus became connected with 





* “Fragment of Autobiography.” 
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two distinguished statesmen of Charles II.’s reign, of whom the 
poet Marvell wrote :— 


“ All the two Coventries their generals chose, 
For one had much, the other nought to lose. 
Not better choice all accidents could hit, 
While hector Harry steers by Will the wit.” 


After his marriage he lived with his father-in-law in the 
Strand and at Islington, whence he made excursions to his 
native place, Wimborne St. Giles, and there cultivated the 
friendship of his Dorsetshire neighbours. His connexion with 
the Coventrys combined with his own birth and position to 
ingratiate him with the leading families; and the advantages 
which he had acquired from fortune were further improved by 
his cheerfulness and pluck. He was even in his youth far from 
strong, and therefore unable to prosecute those hardy exercises 
in which his temperament led him to indulge. But his natural 
readiness enabled him to turn this physical infirmity to good 
account. Having accompanied his brother-in-law on a visit into 
Worcestershire, he went out hunting. A spasm of pain came on 
and prevented him from keeping up with the rest of the field. 
He lagged behind, and found that the Bailiffs of Tewkesbury 


were the companions of his ride. This acquaintance laid the 
foundation of his political career. How it did this may be best 
told in his own words :— 


“ At dinner the Bailiffs sat at the table’s end; Sir Harry Spiller 
and myself, opposite to one another, sat near them, but one betwixt. 
Sir Harry began the dinner with all the affronts and dislikes he could 
put on the Bailiffs or their entertainment, which enraged and dis- 
countenanced them and the rest of the town that stood behind us; 
and the more, it being in the face of the best gentlemen of the 
country, and when they resolved to appear in their best colours. 
When the first course was near spent, and he continued his rough 
raillery, I thought it my duty, eating their bread, to defend their 
cause the best I could, which I did with so good success, not sparing 
the bitterest retorts I could make him, which his way in the world 
afforded matter for, that I had a perfect victory over him. This 
gained the townsmen’s hearts, and their wives’ to boot; I was made 
free of the town, and the next parliament, though absent, without a 
penny charge, was chosen burgess by an unanimous vote.” 


He was elected in 1640, before he had completed his nine- 
teenth year. The illegality of this early election, as Mr. Christie 
points out, was shared by others. “At one time in James's 
reign there were counted fourteen members under age.” Some 
of these were under sixteen. The poet Waller sat when he was 
only sixteen, “Monk’s son is said to have been only fourteen 
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when he took part in a debate on Lord Clarendon’s impeach- 
ment.” 

This Parliament was convoked under grave and momentous 
circumstances. Eleven years had now passed since the last 
Parliament was summoned. The interval had witnessed many 
memorable events: the death of Sir John Eliot in prison ; the 
imposition of ship money ; Hampden’s resistance ; Laud’s Popish 
innovations in the English Church; and a religious revolt in 
Scotland. Naturally, the new House insisted on the redress of 
grievances before granting supplies. It was equally natural on 
the part of Charles to dissolve it in three weeks. Its existence 
was too short to admit of any display on the part of Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, and it is not clear on which side he voted. It 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that if he took any part 
at all, it was on the King’s side; and this assumption is ren- 
dered more probable, if Mr. Christie’s conjecture be true, that 
the voters of Tewkesbury favoured the Puritan party, for at the 
next election, which took place six months later, he was not re- 
elected for that borough, but presented himself as a candidate 
for Downton, a borough in Wiltshire, near his own estate. Here 
there was a double return, and he ‘petitioned ; but there was no 
report of a Committee, and no decision of the House for twenty 
years. In 1660 he got the seat for Downton which he had 
claimed in 1640! Thus he never was a Member of the Long 
Parliament at all. When the great conflict between the King 
and the Parliament began, Cooper was a spectator of Charles's 
camp at Nottingham. In the spring of 1643 he attached him- 
self openly to the King’s side, and received from the Marquis of 
Hertford commissions as colonel of a foot regiment and captain 
of a troop of cavalry in the Royal Army. He also received his 
commission as prospective Governor of Weymouth and Portland 
as soon as they should fall into the King’s hands. Prince 
Maurice, who succeeded Hertford in the command of the 
Western Army, was disposed to annul his predecessor’s nomina- 
tion; but, on the intervention of the King, confirmed, or rather 
allowed it. The fact seems to have been that both the King and 
the Prince considered Cooper too young for the office, and that 
both began to recognise the disadvantage of entrusting military 
commands to country gentlemen who made no pretensions to 
military skill and experience. Cooper did not long retain 
either his commission as Governor or his office of Sheriff. 
Whether he was, as Lord Clarendon suggests, piqued by the 
slight which Prince Maurice had put on him, or foresaw the 
unhappy fate of the Royal arms, or—as he states himself—per- 
ceived the King’s aim to be “destructive to religion and the 
State,” may be open questions. He certainly resigned all his 
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commissions, and presented himself before the Committee of 
both Kingdoms in the early part of 1644. Mr. Christie, who is 
inspired by true biographical zeal, is anxious to defend him from 
the imputation of interested motives by reminding us that he 
left much of his property at the King’s mercy. To this it may 
be replied, that Cooper never lacked shrewdness, and that even 
at this stage of the conflict he may have discerned the proba- 
bility of the Parliamentary success. It is likely that he was 
actuated, not solely by selfish views, but by mixed motives, 
equally compounded of self-interest, pique, patriotism, and 
ambition. 

The Parliament to which Cooper gave his support was very 
different from that of 1640, which Charles had so rashly dis- 
solved. It had excluded the Bishops from the House of Lords ; 
it had conferred the privilege of perpetuity on itself; it had as- 
sumed some high military prerogatives of the Crown to itself ; 
it had tried to grasp others; it had concluded the “ Solemn 
League and Covenant” with the Scotch Parliament. It repre- 
sented not only the constitutional and religious feeling, but also 
much of the wealth and property of the kingdom. In numbers 
and in earnestness it excelled its nominal rival which the King 
summoned to his aid at Oxford. At its hands Cooper now re- 
ceived a commission to command a brigade of horse and foot, 
with the grandiose title of “ Field-Marshal General!” His first 
military exploit was to take Wareham, defended by Colonel 
O’Brien. Next, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Parliamentary forces in Dorsetshire, in which capacity he 
stormed the Cavalier garrison at Abbotsbury, and afterwards 
drove the Royalists out of Sturminster and Shaftesbury. Thence 
he proceeded to the relief of Blake at Taunton, and compelled 
the besiegers to raise the siege. After 1644 his military services 
seem to have become fewer and less important, and in 1645 they 
_came to an end, just as the command of the army passed from 
Presbyterian to Independent officers. He now repeated his 
attempt to secure his seat for Downton. A motion was made in 
the House, and Sir W. Erle was ordered to report on his peti- 
tion. But no report seems to have been made upon it, and 
Cooper remained out of Parliament. The seven or eight years 
which ensued were signalized by the most momentous events in 
the history of England. They witnessed the triumph of the 
Parliament over the Crown, and of the Army over the Parlia- 
ment, the execution of the King, and the elevation of Cromwell. 
Yet Cooper remained inactive all this time, and of the events 
which were passing around him not a hint is to be found in his 
diary. It certainly is a curious peculiarity of character that a 
man who always tuok a great interest in the political questions 
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of the day, and had, while very young, taken a prominent part 
in a most grave political conflict, should keep a diary in which 
he recorded the gossip of the neighbourhood, the sentences at 
the Assizes, the prescriptions for his own and his wife’s ailments, 
and did not record any of the stirring incidents of the most 
momentous crisis in the constitutional history of England. We 
hope Mr. Christie will acquit us of malevolence, but we can: 
hardly resist the suspicion that Cooper wrote his diary for the 
perusal of others than his own family, and that his natural 
shrewdness forbade the expression of opinions, the publication of 
which might provoke the premature hostility of any of the con- 
tending factions against himself. In July of 1649 this diary 
records the death of his wife, with a most tender eulogium on 
her character ; and one of the last entries in it, nine months 
later, relates his marriage to Lady F. Cecil, sister of the royalist 
Earl of Exeter. 

At this time that remnant of the Long Parliament which 
survived the execution of the King—vulgarly called the Rump 
—was drawing toa close. Its ultimate extinction was hastened 
by its own discussion as to the time and mode of its termination. 
It was, indeed, strange that a fragment of an Assembly, which 
owed its existence to the toleration of a dominant Army, should 
have lasted so long. Now its hour was come. While it was, 
in April, 1653, passing a Bill for the regulation of its own suc- 
cessors, the Lord General entered with two files of musketeers, 
and bade the members be all gone. The Speaker, according to 
one account, was “ plucked out” by two soldiers ; according to 
another, was “ sweetly and kindly ” taken by the hand and “led 
out of the Chair.’ The House was dissolved, and, in June, was 
succeeded by an Assembly of one hundred and forty-two persons, 
nicknamed Barebone’s Parliament. In this odd and _hetero- 
geneous gathering Sir A. A. Cooper sat as one of the ten Mem- 
bers for Wiltshire. He was also added to the thirty persons 
who now composed the Council of State. On the 10th December 
the new Parliament, after a session of squabbles and prayers, 
resigned its powers into the hands of Cromwell. What part 
Cooper had in the discussion which preceded this resignation 
does not appear, neither what part he took in its general pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Christie is probably right when he defends his 
hero from the charge of having participated in the spiritual 
exercises of the fanatical mechanics who conferred on this Par- 
liament its special notoriety. Dryden, it is true, virulently 
assailed him ,in later years as a hypocrite,— 

“ Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold, 
He cast himself into the saint-like mould ; 
Groaned, sighed, and prayed while godliness was gain, 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train.”’ 


' 
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But had he really prayed or groaned with the Stand-in-the-faith 
Nathaniels, or the Saved-from-the-fire Nehemiahs of the Con- 
venticle, it would surely have been generally remembered to his 
discredit at a later period when he took an active and conspicuous 
part as a Parliamentary leader on the great questions of civil and 
religious liberty. Impulsiveness, rather than hypocrisy, was, at 
all times of his life, the leading feature of Cooper's character ; 
and his ardent temperament, which often resembled enthusiasm, 
was displayed in political, rather than religious heats. 

The dissolution of the Parliament was followed by the Instru- 
ment of Government, which made Cromwell Lord High Pro- 
tector, reformed the constitution of Parliament on the basis 
which was imitated in our own day, and established a Council of 
State, of which Cooper was made a member, and wherein John 
Milton was one of his colleagues. Many moderate men wished 
to see the Crown conferred on Cromwell, and among these was 
Cooper; but the name of “King” stunk in the nostrils of the 
root-and-branch men of the Army, and Cromwell could do 
nothing against its will. Mr. Christie quotes a curious passage 
from Bishop Burnet, to the effect that Cromwell offered to make 
him King. Probably the origin of the story was some grim 
piece of humour on the Protector’s part when Cooper tried to 
persuade him to assume the Crown, or, more probably even, a 
piece of mystification played off by Cooper on Burnet. But 
there is not one single reason for believing that such a proposal 
was ever seriously made by Cromwell to Cooper. 

In the Parliament convoked under the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, Cooper sat again for Wiltshire. This House, from its 
beginning, gave trouble to the Protector. After his opening 
speech, the members began to discuss the very principle of the 
existing Government. The debate lasted four days in “ Grand 
Committee ;” and when the Committee broke up, there seemed 
every likelihood of its passing a resolution declaring the Govern- 
ment to be “in a single person limited and restrained as the 
Parliament should think fit.” The firmness of the Protector 
was sufficient for the emergency. The next morning members 
found the doors of the House locked, and were ordered to meet 
the Protector in the Painted Chamber. When he came, he read 
them a lecture on their insubordination in venturing to upset the 
personal government of the country, and warned them that he 
should exact from them a promise not to repeat the offence. On 
their return they found the doors still locked, and an officer 
standing with a declaration of obedience, which each member 
was to sign. In the end, the declaration was signed as required. 
But the ingenuity of the members managed to override this 
barrier. The Instrument of Government was debated in the 
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whole House. The first clause, which placed the chief govern- 
ment in the hands of a single person, was left untouched, ac- 
cording to the terms of the declaration ; but the others were 
amended in a sense offensive to Cromwell’s pride and adverse to 
his power. Cromwell was not to be thus thwarted. The Par- 
liament was, by its constitution, not to be dissolved under five 
months. Cromwell chose to construe this as meaning lunar 
months. The Parliament had sat five months of twenty-eight 
days, and he dissolved it. A month before its dissolution, Sir 
A. Ashley Cooper retired from the Council, or was ejected from 
it. The causes of either contingency are unknown. Among 
those which are conjectured is one of a domestic nature. Cooper 
had again become a widower, and was said to have unsuccessfully 
aspired to the hand of the “Lady Mary,” Cromwell’s daughter, 
who married Lord Fauconbridge. This explanation is not im- 
possible, but it wants confirmation. It is more probable that 
Cooper, who throughout life exhibited such a quick perception 
of popular feeling, had detected a growing dislike to Cromwell’s 
government, and feared to hazard his own safety or popularity 
by adhering to it. Whatever may have been the disappoint- 
ments of his courtship, he repaired or consoled them by a third 
marriage. His next wife was the daughter of the second Lord 
Spencer of Wormleighton. She bore him no children, but 
lavished the affection of a mother on Cooper’s son by his second 
wife, and again watched over the infancy of that stepson’s child, 
who became celebrated in after years as the author of “ Charac- 
teristics,’ and whom a popular author of our day has oddly 
confounded with his grandfather, the subject of this work. 

On the meeting of the new Parliament, Cooper was again 
elected for Wiltshire, but Cromwell would not allow him to take 
his seat. The Instrument of Government had made the appro- 
bation of the Council a condition precedent to admission into 
Parliament. Cooper, who had ceased to be a member of the 
former body, was now excluded by it from the latter. He then, 
in conjunction with others in the same position, addressed a 
remonstrance to the Speaker. The upshot was a contumelious 
reply on the part of the Council, that they had not refused certi- 
ficates to such as “ were persons of known integrity, fearing God, 
and of good conversation.” Sir A. A. Cooper and many others 
were compelled to submit to this reply and to their exclusion 
from Parliament. This House proved more manageable than 
some of its predecessors. It presented the “ Humble Petition 
and Advice,” the two main objects of which were to confer the 
Crown on Gromwell, and to restore a House of Lords. Crom- 
well refused the Crown and remained Protector, but the House 
of Peers was re-established. 
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Mr. Christie says that Sir A. A. Cooper’s name was not in 
Cromwell’s list, and that the Protector had now no hope of 
gaining him. It does not appear to us that there was any very 
strong motive why Cromwell should be anxious to gain him. 
He does not appear to have been either so useful in Council or 
so formidable out of Council that he should be specially soothed 
or courted. He was not in Parliament. His opposition was 
not of a very powerful kind, and his partisanship, on whatever 
side he ranged himself, was liable to vary with his caprices or his 
fears. Cooper was a baronet with 8000/. a year, and such men, 
however vain or ambitious they may be, do not stake their all, in 
troublous times, on the fortunes of a faction or of a man. 
Cromwell’s position was too strong to be resolutely attacked by 
such a force as Cooper could bring against it; and it was not 
strong enough to fire his enthusiasm or enlist his devotion in its 
behalf. 

In January of the next year, 1658, Cooper took his seat with 
the other excluded members. At the opening of the Session 
the ears of the audience were struck by the disused words, “My 
Lords and Gentlemen.” The Commons began to take exception 
to the restoration of the Upper House on the arrival of a mes- 
sage from the Lords. In vain Cromwell sent for them and 
exhorted them to union. They continued to debate this innova- 
tion on the constitution of the Government till they were dis- 
solved. In these debates Cooper took a prominent part. He 
was for having a “Grand Committee” on the powers and 
privileges of the other House. His speeches are very meagrely 
reported. The extracts read like the random notes of an illite- 
rate pressman. Whatever Cooper’s views were with respect to 
the new Peers, they were not now so strongly expressed as they 
were in the following year. But the opposition offered by him- 
self and others irritated Cromwell so-that he dissolved the 
Parliament within a month after he had convoked it. Cromwell 
never convoked another, for he died seven months after its 
dissolution. Richard, his son, whom he had named as his suc- 
cessor, and who was recognised by the Council, called a new 
Parliament in January, 1659. The constitution of the Lower 
House reverted to the form which existed previous to the “In- 
strument of Government,” and the Lords were summoned also. 
Cooper took his seat for Poole, and became a prominent leader 
of the opposition. Animated debates took place on the question 
whether Richard should be “recognised” or “declared ” Pro- 
tector. Ona resolution being proposed “saving the rights of 
Parliament,” Cooper spoke with a vigour and resolution which 
we do not trace in his speeches under the more powerful sway of 
Oliver. The next great question was, whether the House would 
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transact with the other House as with a House of Parliament. 
In this debate Cooper delivered a speech against Oliver’s Peers. 
The speech, as published, is full of vigorous acrimony, but 
whether it was ever spoken as published may be doubted. The 
following extracts show its force and its bitterness :— 


“That which we deliberate is not whether we will say, we do not 
care to be free, we like our old masters, and will be content to have 
our ears bored at the door-post of their House, and to serve them for 
ever ; but, Sir, as if we were contending for shame as well as servitude, 
we are carrying our ears to be bored at the doors of another House ; 
an House, Sir, without a name, and therefore it is but congruous it 
should consist of members without family ; an House that inverts the 
order of slavery, and subjects us to our servants; and yet, in con- 
tradiction to Scripture, we do not only not think that subjection 
intolerable, but we are now pleading for it. In a word, Sir, it is a 
House of so incongruous and odious a composition and mixture, that 
certainly the grand architect would never have so framed it, had it 
not been his design, as well to show the world the contempt he had 
of us, as to demonstrate the power he had over us.” 


Again, the following description, if really spoken, must have 
sounded racily in the ears of many :— 


“What I shall speak of their quality, or anything else concerning 
them, I would be thought to speak with distinction, and to intend 
only of the major part; for I acknowledge, Mr. Speaker, the mixture 
of the other House to be like the composition of apothecaries, who 
mix something grateful to the taste to qualify their bitter drugs, which 
else, perhaps, would be immediately spit ont and never swallowed. 
So, Sir, his Highness of deplorable memory to this nation, to 
countenance as well the want of quality as of honesty in the rest, has 
nominated some against whom there lies no other reproach but only 
that nomination ; but not out of any respect to their quality or regard 
to their virtues, but out of regard to the no-quality, the no-virtues of 
the rest; which truly, Mr. Speaker, if he had not done, we could 
easily have given a more express name to this other House than he 
hath been pleased to do: for we know a house designed for beggars 
and malefactors is a house of correction, and so termed by our law; 
but, Mr. Speaker, setting those few persons aside, who, I hope, think 
the nomination a disgrace—and their ever coming to sit thyre a much 
greater—can we without indignation think of the rest? He, who is 
first in their roll, a condemned coward; one that out of fear and base- 
ness did once what he could to betray our liberties, and now does the 
same for gain.* The second, a person of as little sense as honesty, 





* “ Nathaniel Fiennes, second son of Viscount Saye and Sele, who had, in 
the beginning’ of the Civil War, surrendered Bristol to the King’s army 
without making any defence, and had been condemned to death by a court- 
martial but pardoned by the Earl of Essex, the General in-Chief. He was 
now First Commissioner of the Great Seal, and one of Richard Cromwell's 
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preferred for no other reason but his no-worth, his no-conscience ; 
except cheating his father of all he had was thought a virtue by him, 
who by sad experience we find hath done as much for his mother—his 
country. The third, a Cavalier, a Presbyterian, an Independent ; for 
the Republic, for a Protector, for everything, for nothing, but only 
that one thing—money.* It were endless, Sir, to run through them 
all; to tell you of the lordships of seventeen pounds a year land of 
inheritance; of the farmer lordships, draymen lordships, cobbler 
lordships,t without one foot of land but what the blood of English- 
men has been the price of. These, Sir, are to be our rulers, these the 
judges of our lives and fortunes ; to these we are to stand bare, whilst 
their pageant lordships deign to give us a conference on their breeches. 
Mr. Speaker, we have already had too much experience how insup- 
portable servants are when they become our masters. All kinds of 
slavery are miserable in the account of generous minds; but that which 
comes accompanied with scorn and contempt stirs up every man’s 
indignation, and is endured by none whom nature does not intend for 
slaves as well as fortune.” 


These quotations reflect but little credit on Cooper’s consis- 
tency or good feeling. He had been a supporter of the Pro- 
tector and his government; had held office under him; had 
been the intimate friend of his son Henry ; was supposed to 
have been the suitor for the hand of his daughter. Yet the 
great man is scarcely cold in his grave before Cooper assails 


him with this scurrilous abuse. It is difficult to say which is the 
more astonishing, the ingratitude or the impudence of this 
speech. Not only had Cooper been a friend of Cromwell, but 
he had worn the colours of every party in the State, Cavalier and 
Republican, Presbyterian and Independent. And now the 
faculty of “ratting” which he himself had signally illustrated, 
he unblushingly condemned. It is impossible, when reading 
such passages in Cooper's life, not to feel how much truth there 
is in Dryden’s satire : 
“ Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 
In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace.” 


There is one epithet here which perhaps ought to be changed. 
Shaftesbury was restless, impatient, irritable, ‘and capricious. But 
he can hardly be said to have been always “bold.” Whatever - 





chief advisers. His father and a younger brother, John, were also named by 
Cromwell members of the House of Lords: the father did not sit.” 
* “Supposed to be Lord Broghill, after the Restoration created Earl of 
Orrery ; a poet and play-writer, as well as a versatile and ambitious politician.” 
+ ‘Colonel Pride, one of the lords, had been a brewer, and is said to have 
begun as a drayman; and Colonel Hewson, another lord, had been a shoe- 
maker.” 
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boldness he did possess was, in the earlier stages of his career, 
tempered by discretion. He generally measured the vehemence 
of his language by the impunity of its utterance. A few months 
earlier, his disapproval of the Restoration and the shiftiness of 
politicians would have been touched with delicate and cautious 
. wit. Now, the Protectorate and time-servers might safely be 
cauterized in terms of uncompromising indignation. And so 
through life. Although on many occasions Cooper’s vanity, im- 
patience, and irritability prevented him from reaping all the 
fruits of his energy and capacity, it was only towards the close of 
his career that his indiscretion threatened him with serious 
danger. He was often indiscreet, but this did not damage either 
his fortune or his position. On the contrary, one was improved, 
while the other was not impaired, by a very turbulent and rest- 
less prominence in public affairs during a very turbulent and 
restless epoch of our national history. 

After an animated debate the Commons affirmed the following 
resolution, “That this House will transact with the persons now 
sitting in the other House as a House of Parliament during this 
present Parliament, and that it is not hereby intended to exclude 
such Peers as have been faithful to the Parliament, from their 
privilege of being duly summoned as members of that House.” 

Next came the question of settling a revenue on Richard 
Cromwell. Cooper resisted a proposal to this effect, but unsuc- 
cessfully. He was more successful in carrying a resolution that 
after the termination of that Parliament no tax should be in 
force without the distinct and special sanction of the House. 

Meanwhile, the clouds were gathering on the horizon. The 
House of Commons and the House of Lords were squabbling 
about forms. But there was a power in the country greater 
than that of Lords and Commons. That power was the army, 
which looked with contemptuous indignation at the temper 
which could debate forms and ceremonies, bowings and saluta- 
tions, messengers and messages, while its own claims were treated 
with indifference. The officers had been accustomed to sit in 
council under Fleetwood’s presidency at Wallingford House, and 
here they framed resolutions recommending the transfer of the 
. military command to some one in whom they had confidence. 
These resolutions were insolent and menacing, and Richard 
appealed to Parliament, which passed two other resolutions im- 
posing on all tnilitary officers oaths of allegiance to the Protector. 
These were sent up to the Lords. While the Lords were deba- 
ting them, Richard assumed an air of firmness, and dissolved the 
Council of Wallingford. Fleetwood and Desborough defied his 
authority and demanded the dissolution of the Parliament. 
Richard was too weak to resist; he submitted; Parliament 
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was dissolved; and the fate of Richard’s Protectorate was 
sealed. 

Not that the two generals, Desborough and Fleetwood, were 
. hostile to Richard’s civil supremacy. They were, on the con- 
trary, bound to his person and his interests by ties of affinity. 
One was the husband of his sister, the other of his aunt. Their 
object was limited to curtailing his military authority. But like 
many other general officers who seek to attain certain ends of 
their own in times of disorder or unsettled government, they 
reckoned without their host. Their army had views very dif- 
ferent from theirs. The men and many of the officers were for 
the most part of the stern stuff which had formed the iron ranks 
of Oliver, grim Republicans who hated Prelacy only a degree 
more than they hated Monarchy. The Council of Officers would 
not hear of tolerating the personal rule of Richard. Ultimately 
it was proposed to restore the Rump, and the proposal became 
a resolution. A declaration inviting those members who had 
continued their sittings after the execution of Charles I. was pre- 
sented to the old Speaker Lenthall. On the 7th May, 1659, the 
army of Richard brought back the Speaker and a portion of the 
Rump to the seats ‘rom which the army of Oliver had ousted 
them. Cooper eagerly sought to establish his seat in the 
restored House for the borough of Downton. He petitioned ; 
but at first his petition was either rejected or postponed. Pro- 
bably his many tergiversations subjected him to the suspicion of 
the dominant party. But, though excluded from the House, he 
was admitted into the Council of State, as one of the ten non- 
Parliamentary members. His election caused great surprise, but 
is not wholly inexplicable. Already men’s minds were wavering 
between different forms of government. The English army was, 
as we have seen, violently Republican. It is not likely that the 
country gentry and men of substance sympathized with it. The 
weakness of Richard only suggested some stronger and more 
enduring form of government. Such thoughts might not safely 
find expression at the time, but they would lead men to revolve 
the means of bringing about a reactionary revolution. If there 
was any likelihood of effecting a change, there were no better 
instruments to employ for the purpose than men whose natural 
restlessness was moditied by a discreet perception of the best 
opportunity for changing. Such a man was Sir A. A. Cooper, 
and doubtless he owed his seat in the Council to the same 
suspicions which kept him from a.seat in Parliament. He 
vehemently repelled the charge of being in correspondence with 
the exiled King; and we believe his assertion. But it is quite 
consistent with this denial that he should discern the temper of 
the times, and be prepared to conform his actions to the tenor of 
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opinion, And it is not unlikely that he may have examined 
and discussed the means which the Royalists had at their com- 
mand for the furtherance of their cause. It appears from the 
Clarendon Papers, quoted by Mr. Christie, that overtures were 
made to him by Charles, to which he made no response. Over- 
tures more significant in their tendency, though less important 
in their profession, were made to him in 1659 by one more 
eminent and powerful than Charles. Monk wrote to Cooper 
begging him to use his influence that no change might be made 
in the disposal of the men belonging to the Northern army. 
Similar letters were written to the Speaker and other members of 
Council ; and it is clear that Monk was.feeling his way. Another 
passage quoted by Mr. Christie from the Clarendon State Papers 
describes the discord of parties which prevailed at this time, and 
presaged the coming change. 

“ The confusions now,” writes Major Wood, June 3, 1659, “are so 
great that it is not to be credited ; the chaos was a perfection in com- 
parison of our order and government; the parties are like so many 
floating islands, sometimes joining and appearing like a continent, 
when the next flood or ebb separates them that it can hardly be known 
where they will be next.”* : 


A rising was attempted by Charles’s partisans in Cheshire, but 


was easily suppressed by Lambert. Shortly after this, Cooper 
was arrested on suspicion of corresponding with the Royalist 
agents, but was acquitted by the committee which examined 
him. Meanwhile the generals, apprehending some coup d'état 
on the part of Parliament, addressed a remonstrance to the 
House for its lenity to the recent rebels and its ingratitude to 
those who had punished them. The House was angry and 
cashiered the generals; in return, the generals were furious and 
threatened the Parliament. Westminster beheld the troops of 
Lambert arrayed against the troops of the Parliament, but no col- 
lision ensued, and Lambert triumphed without bloodshed. Cooper 
sided with the Parliament in the Council of State against Lam- 
bert. But he soon ceased to sit, and the Council itself could not 
maintain itself agairst the Army. A rival Council was set up by 
the generals, which was soon merged in a Committee of Safety, 
among the members uf which were Fleetwood, Lambert, and 
Desborough. The special objects of this body were to abolish 
tithes and prevent a monarchy. But it had neglected to secure 
the co-operation of Monk, whose attitude was one of armed and 
expectant inaction. His neutrality prevented the Council from 
preserving the ascendancy which it had gained. The army dif- 
fered as much from any body of regular troops which had been 





* “Clarendon State Papers, iii. 479.” 
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known, either in England or on the Continent, as it differed from 
any that has been known since. It was, in its origin and its 
main composition, not an army of mercenaries. It had mer- 
cenaries in its ranks, but its principal constituents were men 
who had become soldiers not for money, nor for fashion, but for 
a cause which they deemed as precious as life. They were re- 
cruited from the middle ranks of society in an age when the 
middle ranks possessed the soil of England much more exten- 
sively than they do now, and from the religious, thoughtful, and 
earnest section of those ranks. They were citizens in arms rather 
than professional soldiers. Yet the object which had banded 
them together, the success which they had achieved, the victories 
which they had won, the wonderful revolution which they had 
effected in the condition of England, all combined to inspire 
them with a unity of feeling far stronger than the esprit de 
corps on which professional soldiers justly pride themselves. 
They were the established and recognised representatives of a 
great and triumphant principle. They had changed the England 
of the Stuarts into the England of the Commonwealth. They 
had triumphed over the King and the Prelacy; they had 
humbled Parliament ; they had confronted and cowed their own 
leader, the great Oliver, when he ventured to aspire to the name 
and power of king. No wonder that such an army should have 
become a caste, a proud, sensitive, jealous, and menacing caste. 
No wonder that its chiefs should be suspicious of any encroach- 
ment on its powers, and its officers of any encroachment on its 
principles. But, notwithstanding all the forces which tended to 
Inspire union, there were other forces which more strongly 
tended to inspire disunion, The civilians by whom the army 
was recruited retained many of their civilian predilections. Some 
remained Presbyterians, while others, hardened and braced by 
the struggles of a conflict which had been no less theological] than 
martial, were implacable Independents. Again, Monk had little 
sympathy with Lambert, Fleetwood, and the London generals ; 
Fairfax was decidedly hostile to them ; the army of the North 
had only a partial sympathy with the army of the South. As 
each section became conscious of this latent disagreement 
from the other, the suspicion which each harboured towards 
the other became more confirmed. Such was the state of feeling 
when, in November, 1659, commissioners from Monk came up 
to London to treat with Fleetwood, and were afterwards induced 
to confer with Cooper and Sir A. Haselrig. They left London 
with the assurance that, if Monk declared for the Parliament, he 
would be named Generalissimo of all its forces. Before the end 
of the month Cooper, in conjunction with eight members of the 
old Council of State, had secured the power and restored the 
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Parliament, and appointed Monk Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in England and Scotland. Cooper was, in the following 
January elected member of a new Council of State, and at 
length, in January 1660, obtained his seat for Downton on his 
old petition of 1640. Shortly after, the Speaker handed to him 
in the House his commission of colonel of the regiment of horse, 
of which Fleetwood had been deprived. 

The policy which Cooper now followed is thus described in a 
letter cited by Mr. Christie :— 


“The present complexion of the Parliament,” writes Mordaunt to 
Hyde, “is very pale; Sir Arthur Haselrig undermined by Cooper, 
Morley, and Weaver, and from a Rodomont is reduced to a pitiful 
rogue. . . . Cooper yet hath his tongue well hung, and words at 
will, and employs his rhetoric to cashier all officers, civil as well as 
military, that sided with Fleetwood and Lambert; and Morley 
rebukes all the sectaries. Thus these two garble the army and state. 
% The parties in the House are diametrically opposite: the 
three-and-twenty with Cooper, who acts Cicero; and some sixteen 
with Nevill, who represents Anthony.’’* 


After Monk came up to London, be was beset by the conflicting 
intrigues of Cooper and Haselrig. Eventually Cooper triumphed, 
and Monk proceeded, at his instigation, to Westminster, where 
he demanded a free Parliament. The Rump were alarmed, not 
only at the demand, but also at the enthusiasm which it excited. 
They saw that it was now impossible to retain the supreme power 
within their own small circle, and proceeded to vote for com- 
pleting the number of members. But they clogged the vote 
with qualifications which would have restricted the new members 
to their own party. This plan was opposed by Monk, who in- 
sisted on the readmission of the excluded members. Monk 
carried his point, and was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and 
issued to Cooper the commission of Governor of the Isle of 
Wight. 

The Rump Parliament came to an end in April, 1660. A 
Convention Parliament of the two Houses met on the 25th of 
that month. By this time Monk had matured his plans in favour 
of the King. The two Houses had sent commissioners to Charles 
at Breda; one of the commissioners was Cooper. On the Ist 
of May, Sir John Grenville appeared in both Houses, and pre- 
sented the King’s letters to the two Speakers. On the 29th of 
May, Charles himself entered London amid the acclamations of 
an enthusiastic populace. He had returned without conditions 
and restrictions, to the dismay of one party, the mixed fear and 
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satisfaction of another, but to the unqualified joy of the majority . 
of the English people. 

One incident connected with this journey to Breda had lasting 
consequences to Cooper. While travelling his carriage was up- 
set, and his fall caused an internal abscess, from which he suffered 
during the rest of his life. Not the least part of the misfortune 
was that it subjected him to the lampoons of scurrilous assailants, 
whose foul imagination suggested an origin of the malady as 
shameful as it was false. 

Cooper was now in his thirty-ninth year. He had given, not 
open and consistent, but seasonable and efficient aid to the 
Restoration. Nor was the King allowed to remain ignorant of 
his merits. While Charles halted at Canterbury, on his way to 
London, he made Cooper a Privy Councillor. The Convention 
Parliament having been confirmed by statute, Cooper retained 
his seat in the House of Commons, and supported the Govern- 
ment there. He was one of the thirty-four Special Commis- 
sioners appointed, at the close of the Session, to try twenty-eight 
regicides who had been “ excepted for life and estate.” Among 
the accused were Harrison and Hugh Peters ; among the judges, 
Monk and Montague, of whom one had been a general in Crom- 
well’s army and the other a peer in Cromwell’s Upper House. 
Ten of the former were executed at once ; the remainder having 
surrendered in obedience to the Royal Proclamation, were 
respited till a special Act should be passed for their execution. 
That Act was never passed, and they escaped the infliction of 
death. 

Mr. Christie is at great pains to defend Cooper from the charge 
of criminal inconsistency in sitting as a judge on these trials. 
We think this is superfluous. Cooper lived in an age which was 
not nicely sensitive as to alternations of political partisanship. 
Cooper's delicacy was not greater than that of his contemporaries ; 
but it certainly was not less. Monk, Montague, and Manchester 
sat on the trial of the regicides, and they had all taken an active 
and avowed part in the events which led to the trial and sentence 
of Charles I. Cooper was out of Parliament at the time, devo- 
ting himself to the business of sessions and assizes, and there are 
reasons for supposing that he regarded the execution of the King 
with disapproval. Having given active assistance to the de facto 
government of Cromwell, he undoubtedly would have behaved 
with greater decency if he had refused to sit as judge on the 
men who had laid the foundation of that government. But his 
inconsistency or indecency was far less flagrant than that of his 
colleagues. 

The Convention Parliament having been dissolved, Cooper 
ceased to sit in the House of Commons. Before the new Par- 
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Jiament met, in 1661, he had been created Baron Ashley of 
Wimborne St. Giles. A few days later he received an appoint- 
ment which in our age would be impossible, that of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Under-Treasurer. In our day it is incon- 
ceivable how a Chancellor of the Exchequer could sit in the House 
of Lords. But one of two things is clear. Either the office was 
in those days less financially important than it is now, or its 
general importance was so great that it was considered expedient 
to combine its tenure with a seat in the House of Lords. Lord 
Campbell, however, is wrong in stating that Ashley gave himself 
to routine business and the life of a roué. Without claiming 
for him the morality of a purist, it is only just to observe that 
there is no proof that in an age of general laxity Ashley was 
pre-eminently profligate. That he may have attended the 
levees of Lady Castlemaine, and have sauntered in the company 
of other royal mistresses, is not improbable; but in doing this 
he only showed himself not superior to the general demeanour 
of the society in which he lived. It was one baleful effect of 
the tone adopted after the Restoration, not only by the Court, 
but by many of the people who had groaned under Puritan 
strictness, that men affected vices from which they were really 
free. And asa character for gallantry implied the profession 
of certain showy qualities, of which most men are vain, it is not 
unlikely that Ashley’s vanity gave colour to an imputation which 
was common to the whole courtly circle in which he moved. As 
to the other imputation, it isequally unfounded. Ashley did not 
concentrate on routine duties the time which he is represented 
to have stolen from frivolity. At this time the debates in the 
House of Lords were more vehement and more thorough than 
those in the Commons, The opinions of members of the Upper 
House commanded a more general attention throughout the 
country than those of the Lower; and on the important ques- 
tions then under debate Ashley spoke neither unfrequently nor 
ineffectively. He opposed the Corporation Act, and the Act of 
Uniformity, and the Act which imposed on all militia officers the 
same tests as were contained in the Corporation and Uniformity 
Acts, except renunciation of the Covenant. He vigorously sup- 
ported a Bill for enabling the King to dispense with the provisions 
of the Act of Uniformity. Had this Bill become law, it would have 
prevented many a bitter conflict in after-times ; but it was lost. 
Of Ashley’s speech in its support Clarendon says: “The Lord 
Ashley adhered firmly to his point, spake often and with great 
sharpness of: wit, and had a cadence in his words and pronuncia- 
tion that drew attention.” This advocacy of the dispensing power 
won for Ashley the favour of the King, who was naturally 
inclined to toleration, and, moreover, thought it a matter of 
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honour to adhere to his Declaration from Breda. “Strange to 
hear,” says old Pepys, “how my Lord Ashley .. . . is got into 
favour so much that, being a man of great business and yet of 
pleasure and drolling too, he, it is thought, will be made Trea- 
surer on the death or removal of the good old man.” The Count 
de Comminges about this time writes :— 


“Lord Ashley, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was formerly of 
Cromwell’s Council, and who in my opinion is the only man who can 
be set against Clarendon for talent and firmness, does not shrink from 
speaking his opinions of Clarendon with freedom, and contradicting 
him to his face. He has gone so far that he has made the King per- 
ceive that Clarendon’s alliance with the Duke of York was very pre- 
judicial to him, and as he is very acute and a very good courtier, and 
is perfectly well in the King’s graces, it is suspected with sufficient 
probability that Lord Bristol and Secretary Bennet and Morrice and 
all the rest of that clique may well give trouble to the Chancellor, and 
place him in a disagreeable position.” 


Both courtiers and foreigners perceived that Clarendon’s influ- 
ence was beginning to wane. And some of them were shrewd 
enough to see that Ashley’s was on the rise. 


Pepys writes, June 6, 1663: “Sir John Hebden, the Russia 
Resident, did tell me how he is vexed to see things at Court ordered 
as they are by nobody that attends to business, but every man himself 
or his own pleasures. He cries up my Lord Ashley to be almost the 
only man that he sees to look after business, and with the ease and 
mastery that he wonders at him.” 


His impulsiveness was of such a combative character that 
every public question was, to his view, coloured rather by its 
relations to himself and his position than by its eventual bear- 
ings on the public weal. Whether in office or in opposition, he 
was an equally keen advocate both in defence and attack. Thus 
we find him, on one memorable occasion, defending the King’s 
prerogative even against the King’s wish. He had been ap- 
pointed, after the beginning of the Dutch War, Treasurer of the 
King’s Prizes, which, under the prevailing system of percentages, . 
was probably a very lucrative post. While he held this office 
Sir George Downing introduced a proviso into the Supply Bill 
of 1665, limiting the appropriation of a war grant exclusively to 
expenses of the war. This suggestion was carried, and became 
the foundation of modern Appropriation Bills. How necessary 
such a proviso was became evident in the following year, when 
the Commons examined the public accounts and discovered how 
much of the money voted for the war had been wasted on other 
objects. But when it was first introduced it offended none so 
much as Lord Clarendon, who was Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
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Ashley, who was Chancellor of the King’s Exchequer and Trea- 
surer of the King’s Prizes. Clarendon denounced the clause 
because it encroached on the royal prerogative. Ashley disliked 
it because he was a financial official at the time, and the clause 
transferred the disposal of public money from official decision to 
the domain of statute law. But the King’s friends went beyond 
the King himself. Charles wanted money, and he wanted it 
with the least possible trouble and delay. He saw that opposition 
to this clause might make future grants difficult and reluctant. 
So he bade his friends withhold their opposition, which they did, 
and then the Bill passed the Lords as it had passed the Commons. 

Although Ashley had sided with Clarendon in his zeal for the 
prerogative, he did not side with him in his propensity to perse- 
cution. He strongly opposed the intolerance of the Five Mile 
Act and the Bill for imposing oaths of absolute obedience. Con- 
sidering that the plague was at this time ravaging the capital, 
and that the beneficent ministrations of Dissenting ministers 
had sensibly mitigated its horrors among the sufferers in London, 
it is as difficult for us to understand the intolerance of the former 
Act, as it is to realize the extravagant spirit of loyalty which 
nearly carried the latter Bill. But the tenor of each measure 
clearly indicates how galling had been the yoke of that Puri- 
tanism which excited so strong a reaction. 

In this year Ashley formed the acquaintance of John Locke, 
an acquaintance which ripened into a friendship honourable to 
both, although ultimately dangerous to Locke. The foundation 
of their intimacy was a malady of Ashley, caused by the accident 
to which we have already referred. Owing to the plague, Par- 
liament had adjourned from London to Oxford, and Ashley was 
staying there after the prorogation. Locke was a student at 
Christ Church, and, after a brief diplomatic apprenticeship, study- 
ing medicine. Ashley had consulted Dr. Thomas, a resident phy- 
sician, respecting some waters, and Thomas, unable to attend, 
had deputed Locke. The connexion thus formed involved Locke 
in all the perils then attendant on the friends of obnoxious 
statesmen. Suspected of having written pamphlets under the 
inspiration of his patron, he shared the disgrace which fell on the 
latter, and after Ashley’s death was punished with exile. For 
this penalty England has reason to be grateful, for she owes to 
it the “ Essay on the Human Understanding.” 

This was a hard time for England. France and Denmark had 
allied themselves to Holland against her. The Great Plague had 
carried terror and death into London. The Great Fire had 
followed the Great Plague. There were universal complaints of 
financial mismanagement. Simultaneously a great depreciation 
had taken place in the value of landed property ; rents had gone 
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down, and land could be bought for sixteen years’ purchase. 
It is curious at this time to find Ashley coming forward as an 
opponent of the importation of Irish cattle into England, for no 
better reason than a fear that it would injure English agricul- 
turists ! 

England was now weary of the war she was waging against 
Holland, and France was equally weary of her alliance with 
Holland. A secret treaty was effected between Louis and Charles 
by the intervention of the Dowager Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
France discontinued her reluctant and languid hostilities. Hol- 
land a little later concluded a war which had been as glorious to 
herself as it was disgraceful to England. 

In the same year Lord Southampton, Lord High Treasurer, 
died. The Treasury was accordingly put into Commission. 
Ashley, still Chancellor of the Exchequer, was a Commissioner 
with Sir W. Coventry, Sir John Duncombe, and Sir T. Clifford 
as colleagues. In the same year Clarendon was removed from 
the Chancellorship. Whether Ashley was in any way accessory 
to his disgrace is not very clear, and certainly is not important. 
In an age of such changeful and shifty politics, it is difficult to 
say when statesmen were not opposing or intriguing against each 
other. It is certain that Ashley opposed the vague and general 
impeachment of Clarendon for treason without assignment of 
specific acts ; but it is also certain that he supported the Bill by 
which Clarendon, after he had fled the country, was banished for 
life, and was made liable to the punishment of death if he returned 
to England. There had never been any long or close intimacy 
between Ashley and Clarendon, and official ties in that age were 
not regarded as strongly binding. No two men could have been 
more unlike than Ashley and Clarendon ; the one vain, restless, 
aspiring, and ambitious ; the other staid, haughty, obstinate, and 
imperious. The proud and overbearing disposition of Clarendon 
must have affronted when it did not cow the volatile energy of 
Ashley. Nor must it be overlooked that certain transactions in 
Clarendon’s life had made it very difficult to defend him from 
popular obloquy. His connivance at the sale of Dunkirk to 
France, and his share in riveting the dependence of Charles on 
the French King’s gold, had made him as unpopular with high- 
principled patriots as his narrow Churchmanship and indomitable 
bigotry had made him odious with the persecuted and obstinate 
sectaries, 

Ashley was not likely to have much love for Clarendon, nor 
to grieve over his removal, and although he might hesitate to 
begin the attack on the Chancellor, he would have less hesita- 
tion in pushing him in his descent, when the victim had lost 
the friendship of the King and the regard of the people. When 
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Clarendon fled, the influence and power of the Ministry passed 
into other hands. The age and indolence of Lord Southampton, 
and subsequently his death, had made Clarendon the real chief 
minister of the Crown. That authority could not descend on 
any one person. It was therefore divided among several. He 
was succeeded by a knot of men, whose term of office was 
reudered memorable by one constitutional innovation, and in- 
famous by many prefidious intrigues. The Cabal contained the 
germ of a ministerial cabinet, and therefore the germ of minis- 
terial responsibility. But the members of the cabinet, of whom 
Ashley was one, unconscious of the want which they were des- 
tined to illustrate rather than supply, wove such a complex web 
of dark and dirty intrigues that the period of their existence is 
generally regarded as the most disgraceful in the later portion 
of English history. For the minute record of their intrigues 
and sub-intrigues we must refer the reader to Mr. Christie’s 
careful narrative. It is only fair, however, to premise that they 
began their career with a policy which they too flagrantly aban- 
doned afterwards. The power of Spain, which English states- 
men had hitherto dreaded, was waning, while that of France, 
which they had not yet had reason to dread, was rising. The 
men of the Cabal, by the instrumentality of Temple, formed the 
Triple Alliance which united England, Sweden, and Holland 
against the young and ardent ambition of Louis XIV. This 
was a just and natural alliance. It was the alliance of three 
nations connected by language, religion, and blood. They were 
all Protestants, all maritime, and all commercial. It has seldom 
been the good fortune of diplomacy to affix its seal to an union 
so distinctly indicated by natural affinities. Yet of the men 
who were active in forming it, all were in different degrees active 
in breaking it. And that it could be broken with safety is more 
discreditable to the good sense than to the good faith of that 
age. Charles was indifferent to the honour and glory of Eng- 
land. It was more congenial to his tastes to sink into the con- 
dition of a paid vassal of France than to assert the position of 
an English sovereign dependent upon the good-will of an 
inquiring and investigating House of Commons. It was not 
wonderful that he should prefer an inglorious alliance with Louis 
to an independent alliance with a set of Dutch burghers who 
had learned to govern their country without a king. Still less 
strange is it that, Roman Catholic as Charles is now known to 
have been not only in heart but by profession, he should have 
preferred an, alliance with a Catholic to one with a Protestant 
power. But the odd thing is that the rupture with a Protestant 
Republic in favour of an union with a Roman ‘Catholic despotism 
should not have been intolerable to the bulk of a people who 
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had emancipated themselves from Popery and from tyranny. 
The explanation is to be found in the general ignorance of 
economical subjects which then prevailed. The Dutch might be 
good Republicans and good Protestants,but they were also traders; 
they were therefore our rivals, and as rivals they must be put 
down. Their commerce was supposed to injure ours, and there- 
fore must be destroyed. It was this unworthy sentiment which 
allowed Charles to do with little danger an act at once impolitic 
and ignominious. He entered in June, 1670, into a secret treaty 
with Louis to introduce Popery into England, and to receive aid 
from Louis in case of opposition; to make war conjointly with 
Louis against Holland. Charles was to furnish the bulk of the 
ships, and Louis was to pay Charles three million francs annually 
as long as the war lasted. But this treaty was not known to all 
the members of the Cabal. Only Arlington and Clifford were 
privy to it. To hoodwink the other members a second treaty 
was set on foot, in negotiating which Lauderdale and Bucking- 
ham were engaged, and the terms of which were to be made 
known, as they were in a third treaty dated fourteen mouths 
later, and intended to mislead the world as to the duration of 
the mutual understanding between the two Kings. This last 
treaty was signed by all the members of the Cabal, including 
Ashley, who, as Mr. Christie points out, seems to have been 
quite unaware of the provisions of the first, which guaranteed the 
establishment of Popery in England. The whole intrigue was 
full of fraud, falsehood, and double-dealing. Louis decoyed 
Charles ; Charles fenced with Louis. Two of the Cabal cheated 
the other three, and the whole gang cheated the country into 
an alliance fatal to its honour and interests. Ashley is free 
from the guilt of having knowingly assisted Charles in his 
scheme to force Popery on England, but he cannot be acquitted 
of having connived at an arrangement by which a King of Eng- 
land was to receive money for subordinating England to France 
in a joint attack on the liberties of the Dutch Republic. If it 
cannot be truly said of him that singly “The triple band he 
broke,” it is still true that he helped to break it, and thus to for- 
ward the designs of Catholic and despotic powers. 

Neither does it seem easy to acquit him of complicity in 
another affair, which caused just scandal at the time. War was 
proclaimed against the Dutch in March, 1672, while Parliament 
was not sitting. The secret treaty with Louis secured Charles a 
certain subsidy, but wholly insufficient for so great an under- 
taking. The obvious course was to convoke Parliament, but 
this was a course repugnant to the King. Instead of convoking, 
he prorogued it to a still more distant date. This measure did 
not facilitate the acquisition of the money which he required. 
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He therefore resorted to a strange and arbitrary act in order to 
supply his wants. He shut up the Exchequer, at the cost of a 
bankruptcy almost wide enough to be called national. It is 
quite true that Clifford advised, and that Ashley remonstrated 
against this most flagrant breach of faith. And this Mr. Christie 
seems to think is sufficient to absolve his hero from all share in 
blame in the proceeding. We are of an entirely different 
opinion. We do not think that the penning of a simple memo- 
randum (which he probably knew would be disregarded by the 
King) was all that was required from a Minister who was not 
only a Privy Councillor, but also a Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was to be made 
an instrument of robbery. Ashley retained his office and was 
shortly afterwards advanced in the Peerage. So far as we can 
ascertain he never, as minister, made any attempt to cure the 
injustice which had been committed, and which was never wholly 
redressed. Mr. Christie quotes Stringer’s memoirs to show that 
Charles wished to confer on him the post of Lord High Treasurer, 
but that Ashley resorted to a multiplicity of devices to elude the 
honour. The motive of this reluctance, it is urged, was disap- 
proval of the arbitrary injustice perpetrated by the King. To 
us it rather seems that the unpopularity of that act was sufficient 
to deter a man of less sensitiveness and less shrewdness than 
Ashley from undertaking the chief control of the national 
finances. The King certainly wished both to reward him and 
attach him more closely to his interests. For Ashley had been 
useful to him in furthering the Dutch war and the French 
alliance ; he had again been useful to him in supporting the 
Declaration of Indulgence, by which the King dispensed with 
the penal provisions of existing statutes against Dissenters, and 
gave them immunities which it would have been wise and politic 
to perpetuate. In both these cases Ashley followed the bent of 
his convictions, or whatever feeling passed with him for convic- 
tion. He shared the ordinary jealousy which was then gene- 
rally entertained by the English towards the Dutch ; he shared 
with many of his countrymen their prepossessions in favour of 
the French. He had himself been a Presbyterian and had acted 
with Presbyterians. He was therefore in favour of their liberal 
and tolerant treatment. In each case his own conviction or 
caprice jumped with the policy of the King, who created him 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and was disposed to make him Lord 
Treasurer. On Shaftesbury declining this honour, the King 
conferred on him the most exalted dignity in the realm. The 
Great Seal was taken from the keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
and given to Shaftesbury with the higher office of Chancellor. 
Upon this Clifford, now a peer, became Lord Treasurer, to the 
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disappointment of Arlington, who, having been Charles’s confe- 
derate in the secret French treaty, reckoned on the King’s 
grateful recollection of his services. Charles probably thought 
that Clifford’s counsel in the Exchequer business merited 
acknowledgment, and on this account preferred him to Arling- 
ton, whom he pronounced to be too young. 

Shaftesbury as Chancellor had to address the Parliament 
which met in February, 1673, after an interval of two years, and 
one year after the beginning of the war. It was then usual for 
the Lord Chancellor to expand and supplement the Speech with 
which the King had opened the Session. On this occasion the 
King asked for supplies to carry on the war against the Dutch ; 
a war which he described as “important, necessary, and expen- 
sive.” He also expressed his pride in the Declaration of Indul- 
gence and his resolution to stick by it. The speech of the Chan- 
cellor followed, expanding that of the King and commenting on 
it, paragraph by paragraph. It called the Dutch the enemies of 
every monarchy, and the rivals of England in trade. “ You 
judged right,” it said, “ that at any rate delenda est Carthago, and 
therefore the King may well say to you, ‘Tis your war.” When 
he referred to the King’s debts, the Chancellor had the intre- 
pidity to aver that the “stop of the Exchequer” was forced on 
, the King much against his will by the insufficiency of former 
supplies. And he dwelt upon the mildness and toleration of the 
King as evinced in his Declaration of Indulgence. The whole 
of his speech was in a tone of florid exultation. If it expressed 
his real sentiments, they were singularly transitory and evanes- 
cent. If they were not his real sentiments, he must be held 
guilty of a most unworthy and unpardonable simulation. Pro- 
bably the truth lay between the two hypotheses. Shaftesbury 
agreed officially with the tenor of the King’s speech, but his 
agreement was not the effect of deep reflection, nor the source 
of profound emotion. _ With his easy lightness of heart, he 
lavished upon its embellishment the ready resources of his 
rhetorical skill, and he knew himself so little that he entirely 
overlooked the prospect of having on some future day to recant 
the professions in which he had then so liberally indulged. But 
though this ready adaptation of language to the exigencies of a 
position does not argue a deep depravity, it strongly militates 
against the supposition that Shaftesbury had firm and fixed 
principles. 

In the meantime the English people were undergoing one of 
those periodical accessions of anti-Catholic feeling which recur 
at intervals in our later history, and which it would be incon- 
siderate to denounce as the results of reckless bigotry. Although 
neither the conversion of Charles nor his treaty with Louis were 
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known to the world, yet his brother’s conversion and the Roman 
Catholic sympathies of the Court were no secret, and the people 
began to look with suspicion on any apparent connivance at the 
obnoxious religion. It is probable enough that Charles’s Indul- 
gence was not only intended to comprehend both Roman 
Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, but was issued with the 
object of recommending liberality to the Catholics under guise 
of toleration of the Dissenters. Nothing could be-more unpo- 
pular than the Declaration was. Its intention was liberal enough 
to shock all who were bigots ; its manner was arbitrary enough 
to shock all who were tolerant. As Lord Macaulay puts it, “ All 
the enemies of religious freedom and all the friends of civil 
freedom found themselves on the same side.” Those who cared 
little for Papists or for Puritans viewed with alarm this new 
exercise of the Prerogative, and the King’s Manifesto aroused 
at once the political and religious fears of the nation. The Com- 
mons promised the sum required for carrying on the War. 
But after they had promised this, they voted an Address to the 
King, in which they maintained that “ penal Statutes in matters 
ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by Act of Parliament.” 
The King cautiously replied, that- he would consider it. The 
controversy continued until the King appealed to the Lords, who 
answered equivocally. Then the King rejoined, in language 
which sounds oddly at the present day, “I take this Address of 
yours,” he said, “very kindly, and will always be very affec- 
tionate to you, and I expect that you shall stand by me, as I 
will always by you.” The Lords did not respond to the King’s 
wish that they should act as a buffer between His Majesty and 
the Commons. On the contrary, they concurred in a joint 
Address with the Commons against the increase of Popish recu- 
sants in the kingdom. They joined in asking for the expulsion 
of all foreign priests and Jesuits, and for the imposition of a 
Protestant test on all officers of the Army. Next, the Lords 
began to prepare a separate address against the Declaration of 
Indulgence. The King did not wait for its delivery. He anti- 
cipated it by cancelling his Declaration within five weeks from 
the day on which he had expressed his firm resolution to “ stick 
by it.” He did not inform the Lords himself of this change, but 
left it to be told by Shaftesbury, who, five weeks ago, had elo- 
quently described its publication as evidence of the King’s 
goodness and ‘kindness of heart. Mr. Christie quotes a paper 
found at St. Giles’s, recommending a reference of the question 
by the King to the House of Peers. as Shaftesbury’s. We are 
by no means sure that it is by Shaftesbury. If he was the 
author, it is only another proof of the singular versatility of his 
opinions ; for he had not only approved, as Chancellor, of the 
Vol. XCVII. No, CXCI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XLI. No, I. H 
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King’s conduct in cancelling the Declaration, but he also ex- 
pressed his approval of it with his usual effusiveness in the 
House of Lords. The Opposition, still flushed with this victory 
over the King, soon obtained another by carrying the famous 
Test Bill, which compelled the Duke of York and Clifford to 
resign their employments, but not before it had secured for the 
King the subsidy promised by the Commons in the early part of 
the Sessiom . 

Parliament was now prorogued. Osborne, created first. Lord 
Latimer and afterwards Earl of Danby, had succeeded Clifford. 
Two parties were contending for supremacy in the nation. 
One supported Popery and the French alliance, the other, and 
the more powerful, was opposed to both. General opinion re- 
garded Shaftesbury as a leader of the latter party; and he is 
said to have armed his household against the apprehended attacks 
of Popish maliguants. That the King suspected Shaftesbury of 
being at the head of the Protestant party is not unlikely. If he 
did, the conduct of the faction in the House of Commons was 
not likely to reconcile His Majesty to it or its leaders, for when 
the two Houses met after their third prorogation, the Commons 
voted an address, deprecating the consummation of the intended 
marriage between the Duke of York and the Duchess of Modena, 
which had already been celebrated by proxy. They further 
begged that his Royal Highness might not be married “to any 
person but of the Protestant religion.” The address was un- 
availing. Again the Houses were prorogued for a short time, 
and on their assembling again, the King’s speech was followed 
by the usual supplementary speech of the Chancellor. This 
Parliament also was prorogued within less than a week, from 
the 3rd of November to 7th of January. In the meantime the 
House of Commons had made itself sufficiently disagreeable to 
Charles. It had given expression to the popular feeling against 
the Popish sympathies and the arbitrary tendencies of the Court. 
It had repeated its remonstrance against the marriage of the 
Duke of York, and preferred new complaints against the army, 
and against the administration of the Duke of Lauderdale.: It 
had refused supplies, and also refused to recognise the Dutch 
war. No wonder that the King was irritated at so impracticable 
and unaccommodating an assembly, and ‘less wonder that he 
should be displeased with a Minister who had, latterly, exhibited 
sympathy with the constitutional opinions of the opposition. 
Within six days after the prorogation of Parliament, Shaftesbury 
was deprived of the Great Seal. 


“ His brother-in-law, Henry Coventry, was the unwilling bearer of 
the following order to Shafteshury to deliver up the great seal: 
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“*CHartes R. 

“Our will and pleasure is that you forthwith deliver our great 
seal to our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Henry Coventry, 
our principal Secretary of State, and for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. Given at our Court at Whitehall the ninth day of November, 
+1673, in the five-and-twentieth year of our reign. 

“* By His Majesty’s command, 
“* ARLINGTON. 
“To our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin 

and Councillor, Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, 

our High Chancellor of England.’ 

“Tt is said by Stringer that Coventry, as he took the seal, addressed 
Shaftesbury in these words: ‘ My Lord, you are happy; you are out 
of danger, and all safe; but we shall all be ruined and undone; [ 
desired to be excused from this office, but, being your relation and 
friend, they put it as an affront on me.’ ” 


After Shaftesbury’s dismissal, the Cabal Ministry soon came to 
an end. 

Of the manner in which he discharged his judicial duties 
during the year he held the Great Seal there is little to be said, 
but that little is not unfavourable. Shaftesbury was not a pro- 
fessional Jawyer,—he had no knowledge of the technicalities of 
law, and it was impossible that with such a disqualification he 
should have left any enduring impression on the administration 
of equity. But he seems to have been an honest judge, and to 
have relied on the knowledge of capable assessors in framing the 
decisions of his court. It is less probable that Dryden wrote 
under the inspiration of accepted or expected favours than that 
he echoed a sound opinion when he penned the panegyric in the 
second edition of his “ Absalom and Achitophel.” 

But if Dryden’s praise is hyperbolical, Lord Campbell’s con- 
demnation is extravagant. The main charge which he urges 
against Shaftesbury is that of shuffling in the matter of the 
injunctions applied for to restrain the clients of the bankers from 
proceeding at law against them on account of the injury inflicted 
by the “stop of the Exchequer.” But this charge is, we think, 
fully met by Mr. Christie, as are the ill-natured sneers on 
Shaftesbury’s dressing, riding, and coxcombry, which Lord 
Campbell borrowed from Roger North, and perverted in the 
borrowing. 

It was not likely that a nature like Shaftesbury’s should rust 
in idleness wheh emancipated from the cares of office. Whether 
it was a fear of the mischief he might do in opposition, or a 
sense of the service he might render in the Ministry, one feeling 
or the other seems to have induced Charles to try to bring him 
back again. But Shaftesbury was obdurate.’ Mr. Christie quotes, 


without seeing the construction which is suggested by quoting, 
H2 
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the simultaneous efforts of the French envoy, Ruvigny, to bribe 
him into resuming office. It is true the bribe was rejected, but 
the fact that it was offered and not rejected with the most open 
and scornful indignation, shows that Shaftesbury’s abilities were 
more respected than his principles by contemporary politicians. 
Henceforth Shaftesbury’s active mind was devoted to the cause 
of opposition. Whether, in the capacity of a popular leader, he 
was animated exclusively by a pure spirit of patriotism, as Mr. 
Christie asserts, or by spite, vindictiveness, and natural turbn- 
lence, is a question which it is, perhaps, now impossible to solve. 
But whatever be the true solution, it is unquestionable that, 
during the four following years, he was the most conspicuous 
politician in England. 

Parliament met again in January, 1674. It was barely a year 
since Shaftesbury, as Chancellor, had descanted on the mildness 
and toleration of the King in issuing the Declaration of Indul- 
gence. He now came forward, as a leader of the opposition, to 
propose an address, which was carried, to order all Papists to 
repair to their dwellings or depart ten miles from the capital. 
The whole speech was conceived in the spirit of Protestant 
terror, and must have incensed the King, the Duke of York, 
and the Court. Next were heard the first mutterings of the 
future Exclusion Bill. It was, proposed that any of the Royal 
family who married a Roman Catholic should be debarred from 
the succession. Lord Peterborough declared this to be a 
“horrid proposal.” Shaftesbury replied, “not so horrid.” The 
prosecution of this and other measures was stopped by one of 
those prorogations, which, in Charles’s reign, followed close on 
every meeting of Parliament. Parliament was prorogued the 
last week of February. By this time the Dutch War had become 
highly unpopular, and a separate peace was made with Holland. 

The conduct of Shaftesbury in the last Session soon brought its 
natural fruits. His name was erased from the list of the Privy 
Council in the following May ; and he became more and more 
identified with the opposition. In this attitude he was now 
joined by Buckingham, who had been dismissed from the 
Ministry on an address from the Commons. Arlington had 
subsided from the post of a Secretary of State into that of Lord 
Chamberlain ; and the two ministers against whom Buckingham 
and Shaftesbury combined to wage war were Danby and Lauder- 
dale. Danby was, as Macaulay states, corrupt himself and a 
corrupter of others. He was one of the statesmen who helped 
to build up that system of Parliamentary corruption which the 
succeeding century admired in all the luxuriance of its composite 
development. He was a staunch champion of the King’s pre- 
rogative. But he was an Englishman, and had many hearty 
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English sentiments. He loathed the idea of maintaining the 
King’s prerogative by foreign arms, and believed that its most 
solid and substantial support might be found in the array of the 
Cavaliers, the Clergy, the Universities—in short, the Conserva- 
tive forces of the kingdom. Therefore, in prosecution of his 
scheme, he did not fear to confront both the Papists and the 
Dissenters. He introduced a Test Act, which, in fact, imposed 
upon all military and civil officers and all members of Parlia- 
ment an oath of passive obedience. The debate on this Bill 
was singularly vehement and protracted. It was debated five 
days before going into Committee, it was debated seventeen 
days in and out of Committee. The divisions and protests 
which it caused kept the whole country in a state of excitement 
for weeks. Shaftesbury took a prominent part in opposing 
the Bill. Burnet says of him, that “he distinguished himself 
more in this Session than ever he had done before.” He adds 
also, that bold as Shaftesbury was in his criticism, his caution 
was equal to his boldness, He gave no excuse for the Crown 
to send him to the Tower. The testimony of Andrew Marvell is 
worth quoting. “It might be injurious,” says he, “where all of 
them did so excellently well, to attribute more to any one of those 
Lords than another, unless, because the Duke of Lauderdale and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury have been the more reproached for this 
brave action, it be requisite by a double proportion of praise to 
set them two on equal terms with the rest of their companions 
in honour.” The Bill had passed the second reading triumph- 
antly, but never got beyond this. While these keen debates 
were proceeding, its course was arrested by a keener discussion 
of privilege between the two Houses, a discussion which Shaftes- 
bury has the merit of having inflamed into a quarrel. Having 
used his influence to excite the Commons into a passionate 
remonstrance against the right of the Lords to hear appeals in 
Equity, he fanned the flame by stimulating the Lords to an 
equally passionate assertion of their right. The Test Bill was 
forgotten in the quarrel, and the quarrel was closed by a prore- 
gation. Nothing could have been cleverer than Shaftesbury’s 
tactics in this Session, and they were equally brilliant in the next. 
His monition to the Lords not to part with their appellate juris- 
diction was one of the best specimens of ad hominem rhetoric 
upon record, He actually succeeded in gaining over the Duke 
ot York and the Romanist Peers to his side, and finally the 
question was lulled by the prorogation of Parliament for the 
long period of fifteen months. This prorogation came to an end 
in February 1667. The position of the King was at this time 
very strange, and as discreditable as it was strange. He was the 
acknowledged mediator between France and Holland. He was 
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at the same time the unacknowledged pensionary of France. He 
had a secret compact with Louis. The conditions of this compact 
were to keep his Parliament from meeting as long as possible, 
and to make no treaty with any foreign state without the 
privity of Louis. The French King had given him 100,000/. 
the year before in consideration of this long prorogation, and was 
now prepared to give him 100,000/. more if he would only pro- 
rogue for another year. But Charles owed a million sterling, 
and only a Parliament could give him that large sum. Danby, 
who hated the French alliance, urged him to take the course 
which was at once English and constitutional. The King had 
no alternative but to assent. But previous to the reassembling 
of Parliament, a French emissary was in London, with French 
gold, prepared, under the direction of the Duke of York, to play 
off the passions, whims, and interests of the Nonconformists and 
the opposition against the minister, whose hostility to France 
and French ambition was well-known. As soon as the Houses 
met, Buckingham took the initiative of opposition by moving the 
question whether the recent prorogation for more than a year 
had not been illegal, and whether the Parliament was not ab- 
solutely dissolved. Shaftesbury seconded Buckingham — as 
Marvell says, “ with extraordinary vigour.” The question was a 
very nice one, and was most ably argued. The debate became 
very stormy. After the motion was rejected, it was moved to 
call these two Peers and two of their supporters to account. 
Eventually the four were committed to the Tower during the 
pleasure of the King and of the House. Burnet says, that Lords 
Salisbury and Shaftesbury gave great offence by asking to have 
their own cooks with them. Shaftesbury remained in the Tower 
for a twelvemonth. After that time he sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus before the Court of King’s Bench, and there he 
argued the illegality of his commitment. |The Court held that 
it had no jurisdiction in the case, and Shaftesbury was sent back 
to the Tower, where his imprisonment was now stricter than 
before. 

Meanwhile the relations between Charles and his subjects had 
become somewhat embarrassing. Louis XIV. had entered on 
that career of conquest and glory to which we may trace the 
imitative aggressions of the First, and the retributive humilia- 
tions of the Second Empire. He had taken Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, and St. Omer. His brother of Orleans had defeated the 
Prince of Orange at the head of 40,000 men. Charles looked on 
these triumphs of his friend and ally with a satisfaction equal only 
to the pain and regret which they inspired in his chief minister 
and the bulk of his people. The latter saw in the conquests of 
Louis a career preliminary to the suppression of English liberty, 
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while the former recognised in them the possible instrument for 
repressing popular discontent and dispensing with refractory 
Parliaments. The Commons implored the King to form such 
alliances as might check the ambitious designs of the French 
monarch, and they promised him adequate supplies for the 
object. Charles temporized and equivocated. He wanted money 
and did not want to make war on France; they desired an 
alliance with Spain and the Empire. After some time they 
distinctly specified the alliance which they wished him to form. 
This was too much for Charles, who reproved them, as Elizabeth 
reproved her Parliaments, for travelling beyond their proper 
sphere of duty. He then adjourned them, and began a wretched 
haggle with Louis for money, which ended in a way satisfactory 
to neither. Mr. Christie taunts Danby with his part in this 
mercenary squabble. It was a mean part, doubtless, for a 
minister to play. But Danby probably regarded it as a game 
of skill played against the art of French diplomacy. He cer- 
tainly had no intention of giving anything important in ex- 
change for the gold of Louis, and may have piqued himself on 
obtaining money from the French King without consideration. 
He soon gave the strongest proof: that he himself was not a tool 
in French hands or an instrument of French ambition. For he 
helped to bring about the marriage between the Princess Mary 
and the Prince of Orange, a marriage which was destined to 
introduce a policy the most fatal to the glory of the French arms 
and the aggrandizement of French power. This union, fraught 
with the most important consequences to England and Europe, 
was celebrated in November, 1678, while Shaftesbury still lay 
in the Tower. 

From his prison Shaftesbury addressed certain supplicatory 
letters, which testify how much more keenly he felt the severity 
of his punishment than the duty of self-respect. One of these 
is written to the King and is remarkable for the recapitulation 
which it contains of the writer’s services to His Majesty at the 
time of the Restoration. But these letters produced no imme. 
diate effect. A petition on his behalf to the House of Lords 
was rejected on the ground that he had committed a breach of 
privilege in suing out a writ of habeas corpus in the King’s 
Bench. At last a hearing was granted him, and he made a most 
humble apology in a speech to the House. Among other 
things he said— 

“¢T do profess to your Lordships, upon my honour, that I would 
have perished; rather than have brought my habeas corpus, had I then 
apprehended or been informed that it had been a breach of the privi- 
lege of this honourable House. It is my duty, it is my interest, to 
support your privileges. I shall never oppose them. My Lords, I do 
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fully acquiesce in the resolution and declaration of this honourable 
House: I go not about to justify myself, but cast myself at your 
Lordships’ feet ; acknowledge my error, and humbly beg your pardon, 
not only for having brought my habeas corpus, but for all other my 
words and actions, that were in pursuance thereof and proceeding from 
the same error and mistake.’ 

“ After this, Shaftesbury made submission in the following words, 
prescribed by the House:—‘I do acknowledge that my endeavouring 
to maintain that the Parliament is dissolved was an ill-advised action, 
for which I humbly beg the pardon of the King’s Majesty and of this 
most honourable House ; and I do also acknowledge that my bringing 
of a habeas corpus in the King’s Bench during this session was a high 
violation of your Lordships’ privileges, and a great aggravation of my 
former offence, for which I likewise most humbly beg pardon of this 
most honourable House.’ ” 

But this was not all. He made submission of the most com- 
plete kind in a form prescribed by the House. Of this it must 
have galled him to think in after days; and he took the best 
means to prevent the perpetuation of the ignoble record ; for 
two years later he succeeded in obtaining its erasure from the 
journals of the House of Lords. When he resumed his seat, 
those wretched intrigues were still in progress by which Louis, 
Charles, and the English Opposition were severally trying to 
overreach each other, and which resulted in the Peace of Nime- 
guen. Shaftesbury does not appear to have spoken, although 
he wrote a memorandum on that peace. But a short interval 
saw him re-assert his usual prominence in the stormy drama of 
the Popish Plot. Both Houses had appointed Committees to 
enquire into Sir Edmundbury Godfrey’s murder. Both Houses 
had resolved that “there hath been and still is a damnable and 
hellish plot, contrived and carried on by the Popish recusants 
for the assassinating and murdering the King and for subverting 
the Government and rooting out and destroying the Protestant 
religion.” In deference to the expressed wish of the House of 
Commons the Duke of York had withdrawn from the Council. 
Then the Commons sent up a Bill disabling all Roman Catholics 
(save the Duke of York) from sitting in Parliament; for which 
Shaftesbury spoke, and which was passed by the Lords. Shaftes- 
bury soon afterwards signed a protest against the refusal of the 
Lords to join in an address of the Commons for the removal of 
the Queen and her retinue. In every proceeding on the alarmist 
side Shaftesbury took a leading part. While the inquiries into 
the Plot were still in progress, a new direction was given to 
popular passion by the impeachment of Danby. The chief 
minister had, by Charles's written order, trafficked with the 
French King for advance of money to his own sovereign. The 
dependence of Charles upon the bounty of Louis had been gene- 
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rally suspected and talked of for some time, but no one could 
adduce positive proofs of the venal compact or its conditions. 
Wounded vanity burning tv wound again, revealed the nature of 
negotiations which the two principal parties were equally anxious 
to keep secret. Montague, the ambassador in Paris, had been 
disappointed in his object of becoming Secretary of State, and 
determined to avenge this slight on Danby. Having entered 
Parliament, he informed the House that he held in his possession 
papers of the utmost moment to the King and the nation. The 
House appointed a committee, ordered a search, and found two 
letters from Danby to Montague, instructing him how to barter 
proposals of peace for French gold. An impeachment was 
voted, but before the articles of impeachment could be sent to 
Danby Parliament was dissolved, having sat eighteen years. 
The next Session the two Houses were engrossed with the Popish 
Plot and the prosecution of Danby. The minister, despite 
Charles's efforts to save him, was sent to the Tower, and Shaftes- 
bury, as leader of the opposition, made a powerful speech on the 
state of the nation. His next appearance was in a novel and un- 
expected character. Charles, who felt Danby’s loss, had been 
induced by Sir W. Temple to reconstitute the government, and 
to appoint a new Council of thirty, composed equally of ministers 
and independent members of the Legislature, in addition to 
princes of the blood. It must have been to the astonishment of 
all, as it was to the disgust of Temple himself, that the man 
selected to preside over the Council was Shaftesbury, with a 
salary of 4000/. a year, and rank next to that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It is supposed that the Duchess of Portsmouth and the 
French Envoy had some influence in suggesting the appointment. 
In this position he gained the ear of the people by his zealous 
advocacy of a Protestant succession. The time was when the 
King had entertained such kindiy feelings towards his bastard 
son Monmouth that the recognition of his legitimacy would not 
have surprised anybody, and would have particularly pleased 
that vast section of the people which had a profound horror of 
Popery. But that time was past. The King had disavowed 
any intention of recognising the son of Lucy Waters as his heir. 
It was much to be feared, therefore, that if Charles died, he 
would be succeeded by the Duke of York. Now the Duke of 
York was identified by the English people with the cause of 
Popery. Shaftesbury worked on the popular prejudice, if he 
did not share it. Exerting a peculiar influence over the House 
of Commons'‘which no peer could hope to exercise in our day, he 
caused his willing partisans in the Lower House to introduce 
and carry the celebrated Exclusion Bill. But this Bill, when it 
was sent up to the Upper House was signally defeated, although 
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Shaftesbury gave it his most strenuous support. Its principal effect 
was to make the King prorogue Parliament without consulting 
the new Council, by whose advice he had so lately promised to 
be guided in all weighty affairs. But before he thus prorogued 
it, he gave assent to a bill more important than any other that 
was passed during his reign, and the introduction of which im- 
mortalizes the name of Shaftesbury. Its author's experience in 
the King’s Bench had taught him how imperfect was the relief 
given by a writ of habeas corpus under the common law. He 
therefore introduced a bill remedying the abuses and supplying 
the deficiencies which often nullified the writ. Although he 
was President of the King’s Council at the time, he had to en- 
counter the strong hostility of the Court in carrying it through 
the House. There seems, too, some justification of the common 
story that, after all, it was carried by a combination of blunder 
and falsehood, if not by a falsehood alone. Bishop Burnet gives 
this account :— 


“Lords Grey and Norris were named to be tellers. Lord Norris, 
being a man subject to vapours, was not at all times attentive to what 
he was doing. So, a very fat Lord coming in, Lord Grey counted him 
for ten, as a jest at first, but, seeing Lord Norris had not observed it, 
he went on with his misreckoning of ten, so it was reported to the 
House, and declared that they who were for the Bill were the majority, 
though, indeed, it went on the other side.” 


Mr. Christie says, that an entry in a MS. journal of the Lords 
shows the numbers in the division to have been 57 and 55, 
in all 112, while the journals record the presence of only 107 
members on that day. Whatever the means that were used, the 
result has certainly been a happy one for the personal liberty of 
every subject. If it was filched by an accident, the accident was 
providential; if by fraud, the fraud deserves the epithet of 
“pious.” And no Englishman, whether he admires or dislikes 
the general character of Shaftesbury, can fail to be grateful for 
an Act which placed the security of himself and his countrymen 
for ever beyond the assaults of power, the intrigues of corruption, 
and the concessions of fear. 

Shaftesbury had now made himself doubly objectionable to 
the Court. He had hounded on the persecution of the Duke of 
York ; he had carried an Act which cut away one of the most 
ordinary supports of despotic power ; he had a large following in 
the City, where he lived, and was regarded as the leader of the 
Protestant party. It was intolerable that a man should preside 
at the King’s Council, and direct the counsels of the King’s 
enemies. No sooner had a new Parliament been elected, than 
it was prorogued by the King, who depended on France for sup- 
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plies, and who took an early opportunity to dismiss Shaftesbury 
from his office. Yet within a month from the date of this dis- 
missal Sunderland was endeavouring, on the part of the Crown, 
to persuade him to resume office as First Commissioner of the 
Treasury. This offer seemed as strange to some of Shaftesbury’s 
contemporaries as it seems to us; and probably his refusal was 
regarded as equally strange. But Shaftesbury may have looked 
forward to Monmouth’s succession and _ his own exaltation as chief 
minister of the Crown. In the agitation of the Exclusion debates 
it must often have seemed possible that Monmouth might rally 
the Protestants of England to his standard, and his succession to 
the throne on the death of Charles would have been almost cer- 
tain. Insuch a contingency Shaftesbury would have been the most 
powerful man in the kingdom. As it was, he threw in his lot 
with the Protestants and the Exclusionists, with no very remote 
probability of securing victory for his followers. He memorialized 
the King to call a Parliament. But the King, worried by the 
agitation against the Duke of York, and by the inattention of 
Louis to his entreaties for aid, still further prorogued it. The 
Kiog then summoned the Duke of York from Scotland. On 
this, Shaftesbury succeeded in withdrawing four of his friends 
from the Privy Council. A few months later, he, with a power- 
ful body of followers, took the bold and unusual step of present- 
ing an indictment in the King’s Bench against the Duke of York 
as a Popish recusant. The summary discharge of the Grand 
Jury prevented any further action on the indictment, but the 
popular sentiment, of which Shaftesbury had made himself the 
exponent, was so strong, that shortly after the Duke sulkily went 
into exile at the request of the King. At last the long-deferred 
Parliament met in October, 1680. On November 2nd two strong 
resolutions of the last Parliament were renewed in the Commons 
denouncing the intentions of the Papists, and the Duke of York 
as the hope of the Papists. Next the Exclusion Bill was re- 
introduced, and passed the Commons. It then went up to the 
Lords, where it was vigorously supported by Shaftesbury, as 
vigorously assailed by his nephew, Halifax, and finally rejected. 
The hostility of Halifax and others is explained by the division 
that had been widening in the Protestant party. A certain 
section, under Shaftesbury, regarded Monmouth as their future 
chief and pyince; another, and that a growing one, looked to 
William of Orange as the future head of Protestantism and the 
kingdom. Baffled, Shaftesbury was not discouraged from making 
another effort. He next had the audacity to move to set aside 
the King’s marriage and marry him to a Protestant. In urging 
this proposal he had the effrontery to assert that Clarendon had 
selected the Infanta to be Charles’s wife, because he knew that 
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she was barren and that his own daughter’s children must suc- 
ceed to the throne. It was during this debate that the follow- 
ing scene occurred, which, better than any long description, gives 
us an idea of the strong dissimilarity which separates our age 
from that :— 


“Some Lord represented that the remedy of divorce was very un- 
certain, there being no assurance that the King of Great Britain 
would have children by another wife. Thereupon Lord Shaftesbury 
rose, and pointing to the King, who is almost always by the chimney, 
said, ‘Can any one doubt, if he looks at the King’s face, as to his 
being capable of making children? He is only fifty. I know people 
upwards of sixty who would have no difficulty in making children.’ 
The whole House laughed, and the King did the same. 

“Lord Clarendon furnished also matter for much laughter, by 
saying, in order to combat the allegation of the Queen’s barrenness, 
that he knew her to be like other women, that she had been pregnant, 
and had had a premature confinement of a child which was larger than 
arabbit. The King of England said laughingly to those near him, 
‘Ido not feel altogether pleased at Lord Clarendon’s knowing so 
much about all my wife’s concerns.’ ”’ 


The Peers passed a variety of strong resolutions against the 
Duke of York and a Popish successor; but Shaftesbury did not 
proceed with his motion for dissolving the King’s marriage. 
The Queen herself was a gainer rather than a loser by his pro- 
posal, for it elicited in her behalf a degree of consideration and 
tenderness on the part of Charles to which the poor Portuguese 
Infanta had long been unaccustomed. But, although he allowed 
this question to drop, Shaftesbury did not abate his vehemence 
in attacking the Duke and the Popish succession. One of his 
speeches, having been printed and published, was thought to be 
so violent that the Lords ordered it to be burned by the common 
hangman. The Protestant sympathy or the dread of Popery was 
gaining strength daily. The Commons refused supplies unless 
the King would consent to the exclusion of the Duke of York ; 
and while they were in the act of passing a series of strong reso- 
Jutions, the Black Rod knocked at the door to announce that the 
King was waiting to prorogue them. The Parliament was pro- 
rogued only to be dissolved; and a new Parliament was sum- 
moned to meet at Oxford. This selection of any but the capital 
for the great council of the nation was generally unpopular, and 
was supposed to intimate the King’s dread of the citizens of 
London. The King was petitioned to change the summons to 
Westminster ; but in reply to this, as to many other petitions 
about this time, he gave a firm denial. The Lords and Com- 
mons had to provide lodgings themselves, and Shaftesbury was 
lodged in Balliol College. ‘The two Houses met on March 21st, 
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1681. The Commons again introduced the Exclusion Bill; 
and on March the 31st the King, having kept his intention a 
secret, went down and dissolved the Parliament. This was the 
last Parliament that sat in Charles’s reign. He lived for years 
after its dissolution: but the provident bounty of Louis made 
him independent of all grants from Parliament during the re- 
mainder of his life. During the Session at Oxford a scene 
occurred which, as recorded by Barillon, illustrates the anxiety 
felt by Charles on the question of the succession, and the peculiar 
relations existing between Shaftesbury and the King, no less than 
the important position of the former. 


“Stre,—The King of England being two days ago in the Upper 
House before the Lords had taken their places, Lord Shaftesbury 
approached and handed him, through the Marquis of Worcester, a 
paper, which he said had been addressed to him anonymously. This 
letter says that the only remedy for the disorders which threaten 
England is to do henceforth what his Britannic Majesty promises in 
his speech to accept as to the expedients for placing the administration 
of government in Protestant hands in the case of a Papist coming to 
the Crown ; and that for that purpose the Duke of Monmouth must 
be declared successor, and a measure which can settle matters in a day 
must not be postponed. k 

“The King of England read the paper, and afterwards said to Lord 
Shaftesbury that he would be very glad to have a legitimate son, and 
be able in honour and conscience to see a child of his own capable of 
succeeding him rather than his brother and his brother’s children ; but 
that no consideration would induce him to take resolutions contrary 
to all law and justice, and that means must be sought for satisfying 
the people other than measures so unjust and odious. 

“ Lord Shaftesbury replied: ‘ If you are restrained only by law and 
justice, place your reliance on us and leave us to act. The laws will 
be on our side, and we will make laws which will give legality to a 
thing so necessary for the quiet of the whole nation, and by which 
great calamities will be avoided.’ 

“The King of England rejoined: ‘My Lord, let there be no self- 
delusion. I will never yield, and will not let myself be intimidated. 
Men become ordinarily more timid as they grow old: as for me, I 
shall be, on the contrary, bolder and firmer, and I will not stain my 
life and reputation in the little time that perhaps remains for me to 
live. Ido not fear the dangers and calamities which people try to 
frighten me with. I have the law and reason on my side. Good men 
will be with me. Thereis the Church (pointing to the Bishops) which 
will remain united with me. Believe me, my Lord, we shall not be 
divided, and I hope that shortly there will be none but poor creatures 
and knaves to support a measure without any good foundation.’ 

“This speech was heard with great attention by many. The Duke 
of Monmouth was near enough to hear it, and he was talking in a low 
tone, as if in ridicule of the proposal of the: letter presented by Lord 
Shaftesbury.” 
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It is probable that this scene led directly to the impeachment 
of Shaftesbury. The King would naturally infer from the words 
of the great Opposition Peer that the project of securing the 
succession for Monmouth had been weighed and resolved on by 
him and his followers. Coupling what he had said privately to 
the King with his indiscreet outbursts of Protestant zeal and 
his pertinacious prosecution of the Exclusion Bill, Charles would 
imagine there could be little difficulty in finding proofs sufficient 
to establish a prima facie case of treason against the most able 
and ardent of the anti-Catholic faction. It was clear that in 
the existing temper of the nation, a man like Shaftesbury would 
not allow the Court and the Duke of York any rest. The King 
might abstain from calling Parliament together. Shaftesbury 
would harangue the Aldermen, the Common Council, and the 
City mob, until the shouts of his applauding audience reached 
the King at Windsor. He would publish his speeches, write 
pamphlets, circulate “ Letters from a Person of Quality,” use, in 
fact, every form of assault and annoyance compatible with the 
restrictions of the Press, the severity of the law, and the bias of 
the judges. London was a great power in the State then, and 
Lord Shaftesbury was a great power in London. It would be 
dangerous to leave such a man unmuzzled ; so the Government 
determined to muzzle him. On the 2nd of July he was seized 
at his residence, Thanet House, Aldersgate Street, under a 
warrant from the Privy Council, and carried to Whitehall, 
where he was examined in the presence of the King, who had 
come up on purpose. The Council committed him to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason in conspiring for the death of the 
King and subversion of the government. Great efforts were 
made to procure both oral and documentary evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge. While the Ministry was ransacking his 
papers and hunting up witnesses, Shaftesbury petitioned the 
Judges sitting at the Old Bailey Sessions, to be either tried or 
discharged. The Chief Justice refused his application, alleging 
that the Tower was not within the jurisdiction of their com- 
mission. Shaftesbury then preferred bills of indictment against 
the committing magistrate, for subornation of perjury. Mean- 
while, a huinble friend and follower of his, named College, was 
indicted in London for treasonable words uttered at Oxford. 
The Grand Jury having ignored the Bill for this treason, College 
was seized again, taken to Oxford, tried, convicted, and executed. 
Some of the witnesses who appeared against him were the men 
who had informed against Shaftesbury. Two months later, 
Shaftesbury’s secretary was committed to the Gatehouse on the 
charge of treason. The next stage was to tamper with a Captain 
Wilkinson, who was about to sail to South Carolina, of which he 
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had been appointed Lieutenant-Governor by Shaftesbury, who 
was one of the proprietors. This man was plied with tempta- 
tions to testify to the use of treasonable language by Shaftesbury. 
He was then examined by the two Secretaries of State, and by 
the King himself; but he adhered stoutly to his denial of ever 
having heard any treasonable utterance by the prisoner. At last 
in November, a bill of indictment against Shaftesbury was pre- 
sented at the Old Bailey. The Grand Jury was composed of 
substantial citizens. The Chief Justice who presided was 
Pemberton. In his charge he told the jurors that it was their 
business to see whether there were prima facie grounds for the 
charge, and, if there were, to find a true bill. This was inexact 
and irregular, but an equal irregularity followed. The A‘torney- 
General prayed that the witnesses before the Grand Jury should 
be examined in open Court, and not in a private room. The 
jurors remonstrated, but their remonstrance was overruled. 
They then asked to see the warrant for Shaftesbury’s commit- 
ment ; but their request was also rejected. Various witnesses 
were examined and deposed to treasonable expressions on the 
part of the prisoner. They were severely cross-examined by the 
grand jurors, who retired to consider their evidence. When 
they returned into Court, the foreman handed in the bill en- 
dorsed with the word Jgnoramus. As soon as this was known, 
vociferous acclamations arose, which were renewed for a whole 
hour, to the great scandal of the Court and the law officers of 
the Crown. At night bonfires were lighted, bells were rung, 
and the populace indulged in the noisiest manifestations of joy. 
Undoubtedly a great victory had been gained over the Court 
and over the Romanizing faction. 

Just one week before Shaftesbury was indicted, the town was 
electrified by the appearance of a poem which appealed equally 
to the political and the personal predilections of the time, but 
the magnificent versification of which belongs to all time. 
“ Absalom and Achitophel” is the poem, which, of all Dryden’s 
numerous compositions, is best known to the present generation 
after “ Alexander's Feast.” Critics of our day read the descrip- 
tions of Achitophel and Zimri as the most perfect specimens 
of a terse and graphic style in the language. But the pleasure 
which these verses excite in us can but faintly approach the delight 
which they afforded to men who knew the onginals; who had 
seen Buckingham jesting with Charles in the Mall, Monmouth 
bowing right and left to admiring crowds in the City, and 
Shaftesbury arguing points of law in the King’s Bench. The 
poem is stated to have been written with the object of rousin 
the prejudices of the people against Shaftesbury. If so, it failed, 
as the decision of the Grand Jury shows, But although it failed 
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in this object, it succeeded in confirming and increasing the fame 
of its author. No work in that generation had such a wide and 
rapid circulation as this had, except only the narrative of 
Sacheverel’s trial. Within a month after its publication, a 
second edition appeared. In this some notable additions were 
made. Amongst these was the following tribute to Shaftesbury’s 
judicial merits :-— 


“Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel’s Courts ne’er sat an Abethdin, 
With more discerning eyes or hands more clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 


Whether this eulogy was a compliment to Shaftesbury’s good 
fortune in escaping the fangs of the law, or a tribute of com- 
punction for the severity of the satire which preceded it, we 
cannot determine now. Indeed, it would be very difficult for 
us to explain the oscillations of praise and censure between 
which writers of that age so rapidly fluctuated. There was a 
general laxity of principle, and Dryden's principles were pecu- 
liarly unstable ; the politicians of the age were corrupt, and 
Dryden was only too amenable to changes of corruption ; poets 
too were ever an irritable race, and Dryden’s irritability was 
alternately the subject of pity and of jest to his contemporaries. 
This tardy praise may have been suggested by the reflection 
that Shaftesbury might, after all, again become a powerful 
minister ; or by the latent sympathy which one man of genius 
feels towards another; or possibly by spite to some one who 
hated Shaftesbury, but hated Dryden more. 

The joy which Shaftesbury’s victory excited, was not confined 
to the city ; it extended to the counties. Country gentlemen, 
whose loyalty to the Crown had been shaken by the dissolute- 
ness of dee Court, and whose loyalty to the Church had been 
alarmed by the aggressions of Romanism, exulted in the triumph 
of the great Protestant tribune. All the Whigs throughout 
the country rejoiced in the deliverance of the Whig leader. A 
medal was struck in honour of the event; on one side was a 
portrait of Shaftesbury, on the other a sketch of the banks of 
the river, with the Bridge and the Tower, the sun shining through 
a cloud, and the inscription “Latamur.” The appearance of 
this memorial stimulated the prolific genius of Dryden afresh. 
In March, 1682, within four months after the publication of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ” his poem of the “‘ Medal” was pub- 
lished. It is said to have been suggested by the King. It is 
not generally known or quoted now-a-days, nor are its verses 
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remarkable for anything except Dryden’s habitual power of viru- 
lent abuse. They are vigorous enough, in all conscience, but 
they are as coarse and scurrilous as they are vigorous. 

It, is impossible to hold with Mr. Christie that misrepresenta- 
tions alone caused the revulsion of feeling which soon showed 
itself towards Shaftesbury. The very poem of which we have 
just spoken, proves, what otherwise we might have expected, that 
the violent policy of Shaftesbury had, amidst much sympathetic 
applause, provoked much hostile reaction. While discontented 
Cavaliers, persecuted Presbyterians, and earnest anti-Romanists 
sympathized with the champion of Protestantism and the Exclu- 
sion Bill, there was a considerable section of the community 
which shrunk back from the probable consequences of his tactics. 
There was uot a parsonage which had been violated by the in- 
quisitive scrutiny of Cromwell’s soldier-preachers, there was not 
& manor-house which had been stormed by the troopers of 
Fairfax, wherein alarm was not felt at the probability of an- 
other revolution and another civil war. It was right enough to 
support the Church and ward off Popery, thought the Cavalier 
squires and the country clergy, but it was rash aud wanton to 
precipitate a conflict which might bring back the sway of an- 
other Cromwell and the yoke of vindictive Puritans. And such 
a conflict might be precipitated by the partisans of Monmouth. 
Such were the causes which prevented the consummation of 
Shaftesbury’s victory. From the moment that the Jgnoramus 
was greeted by acclamations, a reaction set in; and Shaftes- 
bury’s political sense felt the coming danger. The Court was 
successful in getting its adherents elected sheriffs. Tory sheriffs 
would nominate Tory juries ; and if a new indictment were pre- 
sented Shaftesbury had but little chance of a second escape. 
He began to consult his friends, and with Monmouth and Russell 
and others, considered the scheme of a general rising. Monmouth 
made an excursion into the north-western counties, and was 
arrested at Stafford on his return from Cheshire. 


“ Being brought to London,” says Mr. Christie, “ he was released 
on a habeas corpus, on bail, himself in 4000/., and security of five 
friends in 2000/. each, Two of these were Lord Russell and Lord Grey. 
Shaftesbury at this time, both before Monmouth was brought to 
London and after, strongly advised that Monmouth should go back 
into Cheshire, and immediately head a rising ; he answered for the City, 
if Lord Russell*would head the insurrection there, and said he would 
put himself at the head of several thousands from Wapping and join 
Russell in the City. He had ten thousand brisk boys, he said, ready 
to rise. Russell counselled delay, and Monmouth concurred with 
Russell. About Michaelmas-day, Shaftesbury left Thanet House, 
fearing arrest, and lay for some weeks concealed in obscure houses in 
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the City and in Wapping; but from his concealment he urged and 
stimulated his friends. About the end of October or beginning of 
November, there was a meeting in the City at the house of Mr. 
Shepherd, a wine nerchant, at which were present Monmouth, Russell, 
Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong, Colonel Rumsey, and Ferguson, a 
Scotch clergyman and friend of Shaftesbury, whom Dryden has scur- 
rilously maligned.* Ferguson made a report from Shaftesbury, and 
those present agreed to join with him in a rising, which was fixed for 
some eight or ten days after. Grey, on his way to the meeting, had 
seen Trenchard, and had received from him a favourable account of 
his preparations in Somersetshire. Sir William Courtney was looked 
to as leader in Devonshire. The plan of proceeding in London was, 
on this occasion, privately arranged. There was a second meeting at 
Shepherd’s of the same persons before the day fixed for the rising. 
It was then reported that Trenchard could not be ready so soon at 
Taunton, and it was resolved to postpone for a few weeks the day of 
rising. This was the nineteenth of November. When Shaftesbury 
heard of Trenchard’s backwardness, and of the consequent postpone- 
ment, he determined to make his escape for Holland.”’+ 

The narrative of Lord Grey imputes rashness and reckless- 
ness to Shaftesbury. On the other hand, as Mr. Christie says:— 

“Shaftesbury accused his associates of timidity, and concluded that 


no reliance could be placed on Trenchard. It is quite possible that 
Shaftesbury was wrong and Russeil right. This is a matter of minor 


concern. It is very probable that grief, anxiety, excitement, and ill- 


* “Ferguson is described under the name of Judas in Dryden’s portion of 
the second part of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ the bulk of which poem is 
from the very inferior pen of Nahum Tate: 
‘Shall that false Hebronite escape our curse, 

Judas, that keeps the rebels’ pension-purse, 

Judas, that pays the treason-writer’s fee, 

Judas, that well deserves his namesake’s tree ?’ 


Lord Macaulay has adopted Dryden’s abuse of Ferguson; but Dryden’s abuse 
of a ‘rebel’ is no authority. I have seen intercepted letters of Ferguson in 
the State Paper Office which give a favourable idea of his character. The 
utter unscrupulousness of Dryden’s abuse is convincingly proved by his 
scurrilous treatment of another Scotch writer for Shaftesbury’s party, James 
Forbes, who as Phaleg immediately follows Judas in the poem. I refer to my 
note on Phaleg in the Globe edition of Dryden’s Poems, p. 161, for this proof.” 

‘The above narrative is derived and condensed from Lord Grey’s ‘ Secret 
History of the Rye House Plot ’ (London, 1754), Rumsey’s evidence on Wal- 
cot’s trial, and Rumsey’s and Lord Howard of Escrick’s evidence on Lord 
Russell’s trial. Dates and colourless facts may be taken on the authority of 
these traitors. That Shaftesbury, Russell, and the others consulted for a rising 
is undisputed. I do not take from any of these traitors statements inspired by 
personal feeling. Lord Grey’s object is to throw odium chiefly on Shaftesbury , 
with whom he had not only been politically associated, but had lived on terms 
of friendly intimacy. He wrote his narrative to buy the favour of Jame s 
II., and he was a thoroughly depraved man: Lord Howard of Escrick wa s 
another of the same sort.” 
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ness had now impaired Shaftesbury’s temper and judgment, shaken that 
once strong nerve, and weakened, perhaps unhinged, that great and 
vigorous mind. This would be matter for compassion rather than 
reproach and ridicule. 

“It is more important to observe that Shaftesbury and Russell had 
embarked together in a scheme of insurrection which, if it succeeded, 
would be justified by success, and, if it failed, would be adjudged 
treason. On the main point of treasonable intent and act, there is no 
difference between Shaftesbury and Russell. It has been maintained 
by most writers that there was not at this time sufficient probability 
of success to justify a rebellion against the Government. It may or 
may not have been so. Success alone is held to justify rebellion. But 
how is success always to be ensured? Shaftesbury and his friends 
thought, when they consulted, that success might be attained ; Mon- 
mouth, a military man, was very confident of success after a little 
waiting; Shaftesbury was more confident, and resented delay. Either 
of these was as likely to be right as any or most who, at a distance 
of time, judge that success was improbable. Charles II.’s mis-govern- 
ment was now intense and inveterate; and this at least now-a- 
days will not be questioned, that subjects are justified, with a reason- 
able prospect of success, in rebelling against great misgovernment, 
otherwise irremediable ; for the doctrines of divine right and uncon- 
ditional non-resistance, which men like Burnet and Tillotson preached 
to Russell in his last days, and which Russell spurned at the cost of 
life, have long since gone to that limbo of disrepute into which many 
other devices of despots and fictions of priests have passed away. 


Shaftesbury escaped, in the disguise of a Presbyterian minister, 
by way of Harwich, to Amsterdam, where he arrived in De- 
cember. To protect himself from the danger of being delivered 
over to the English Government, he petitioned to be naturalized 
as a citizen of Amsterdam. The petition was granted, as five 
years later a similar petition was granted to Bishop Burnet in 
the reign of James II. But he did not long enjoy the security 
of this asylum. He was seized with gout at the end of Decem- 
ber, and lingered in great agony until he died, on the 2lst of 
January, 1683, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

Of his character it is difficult to speak with definite precision. 
This difficulty is caused both by the complexity of the character 
itself, and by the rapid mutations cf events in which he lived. 
It is also difficult to frame a judgment in direct opposition to 
that which hag been pronounced by the most brilliant poet of 
one age and the most brilliant essayist of another. The dazzling 
rhetoric of Macaulay only repeats and intensifies the blow which 
was first struck by the mighty verse of Dryden. It is fearful 
odds to take up the gloves against Dryden, Butler, Hallam, and 
Macaulay. Yet this is the feat which Mr. Christie has ventured 
to undertake. The passion for redressing the es of his- 

I 
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tory may as often proceed from a love of justice as from a love 
of paradox. We allow to the panegyrists of Robespierre and 
Tiberius the merit of preferring truth to injustice, and of being 
willing to face the trouble of correcting error rather than aid 
the servile propagation of its dogmas. Mr. Christie has not 
ventured on a task so unpopular or so unpromising as the defence 
of Robespierre or Tiberius, and Englishmen ought to be grate- 
ful for the industry and knowledge which he has exhibited in 
defending the character of the most eminent of Parliamentary 
leaders between the time of Clarendon and the time of Halifax. 
The result of his labour is not barren. If we do not agree that 
Shaftesbury deserves all the good that his last biographer says 
of him, we cannot but admit that he has not deserved the unmi- 
tigated reprehension which contemporary enmity and traditional 
prejudice managed to stamp on his private and public character. 
First, as to his private character. Shaftesbury is accused by 
Dryden of the acts and the consequences of the grossest pro- 
fligacy. We think the accusation wholly groundless. Shaftes- 
bury lived in two distinct periods of our history; the one a 
period of rigid and enforced morality, the other of general and 
approved licentiousness. He was no Puritan when Puritanism 
was in the ascendant. Yet Puritan censors have chronicled no 
proven specific acts of profligacy against him. The aspersions 
on his morality became rife in an age when the generality of 
courtiers and politicians either were, or wished to be thought, 
immoral. It is hardly likely that if he was notoriously licen- 
tious at the time of tke Commonwealth, he should have been a 
member of the Barebone’s Parliament and of the Council of 
State. It is equally unlikely that, if he was ostensibly moral in 
the days of the Commonwealth, he should have broken out into 
flagrant immorality after the Restoration. Nor is it likely that 
a man who was thrice married, and whose private letters are full 
of the tenderness of his domestic affections, should have been 
guilty of extreme profligacy, unless we also impute to him a dark 
and habitual hypocrisy, which is inconsistent not only with 
the tenor of his general conduct, but with that of the satire 
by which he was most vehemently assailed. It is not likely 
that a man so beloved in his own family, by his own 
servants, and by such men as Locke, could have been sys- 
tematically dissolute. But it is very likely that a man who took 
the foremost part in public affairs, who was a zealous, busy, and 
dexterous politician, a vehement and formidable debater, did in 
an age of violent factions, make many enemies, and that some 
of these enemies did avenge themselves on him by scurrilities 
which the loose morality of the age would most readily appre- 
ciate and believe. The infirmity which was caused by his 
accident at Breda suggested a calumny on which the dirty 
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hacks who scribbled in garrets could hardly be supposed to deny 
themselves the luxury of enlarging, and which would be far 
more damaging than the mere charge of sensuality. 

But the defence of his public character is not so easy. Anthony 
Ashley Cooper filled too conspicuous a place in the eyes of men 
to escape remark. For thirty years he was an object, more or 
less, of public notice and comment. It was impossible not to 
know what he said and did in that time, although the motives 
of his acts and his words might be misconstrued. And his poli- 
tical career was certainly marked by glaring inconsistencies. He 
was, successively, a Colonel in the King’s Army, and a “ Field- 
Marshal-General” in the Army of the Parliament. He was a 
member of the Council of State under Cromwell; he was a 
member of the Parliamentary opposition to Cromwell; he 
was intimate with Cromwell ; and — when Oliver was in 
his grave—he attacked his memory with unjustifiable abuse. 
He was a member of the Council of State under Richard 
Cromwell, and he intrigued with Monk to upset Richard 
Cromwell’s government. He had served in the Parliamen- 
tary Army, and he was a most active co-operator with those 
who destroyed the power of that Army. He served under 
the Government which had put the King to death ; and he sat 
as one of the judges who passed sentence of death on the men 
by whom the King had been condemned. At a critical epoch, 
when the restoration of Charles II. became morally certain, and 
when it was most desirable that his restoration should be fettered 
by restrictions, astatesman who had abandoned the Royal for the 
Parliamentary cause might be supposed to be especially earnest 
for the imposition of constitutional restrictions. Yet Cooper, who 
had left the cause of Charles I. for that of the Parliament, 
and that of the Parliament for that of Charles II., went to 
Breda and negotiated the return of Charles II. without any 
restrictions at all. As a member of the “Cabal,” he helped to 
frame the Triple Alliance, the best measure of Charles’s foreign 
policy. Asa member of the same Ministry, he was instrumental 
in undoing his own good handiwork. Being a Protestant, and 
having been a Presbyterian, he humoured the personal prejudices 
of the King and the mercantile jealousies of the nation against 
our Protestant allies. In the office of the highest dignity and 
gravity, he condescended to stimulate the most ignoble passions 
of the nation by sounding the watchwords “Delenda est , 
Carthago ” against the Dutch. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he tolerated the “ stop of the Exchequer.” As Lord Chancellor, 
he eloquently eulogized the goodness of the King in publishing 
his Declaration of Indulgence. As leader of the opposition, he 
denounced the Indulgence which he had belauded. He proposed 
penalties against known Papists and tests against suspected 
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Papists. He traded on the terror inspired by the Popish Plot. 
He magnified and encouraged the fears of the Protestant 
Alarmists. He threatened repeatedly, vigorously, and almost 
triumphantly, the succession of the Duke of York. He sug- 
gested and abetted the pretensions of the Duke of Monmouth. 
He was within an ace of anticipating the treason which cost that 
reckless youth his head a few years later. Finally, to escape the 
death of a traitor, he sought the death of an exile. ; 

Such was his career. No one can deny that it was exciting, 
brilliant, meteoric. Few will assert that it was wholly unservice- 
able to mankind. As Cooper—as Lord Ashley—as Lord Shaftes- 
bury, he riveted the attention first of a party, next of a people 
upon his conduct. By his dexterity as a tactician, by his 
eloquence and adroitness as a debater, and by the singular 
versatility of his opinions, he excited the wonder of all England. 
As the author of the Habeas Corpus Act he has earned the 
thanks of all sober lovers of liberty in all ages. On the whole, 
there is much in his career to inspire in us the sort of admiration 
which it inspired in his contemporaries. But it inspires nothing 
more. We do not rise from this most careful, thoughtful, and 
friendly biography with the sentiments which Mr. Christie feels 
towards his hero and desires to impart to us. But neither do we 
rise from it with the sentiments which found expression in the 

powerful invective of Dryden, or in the foul-mouthed vitupera- 
tion of Otway. We admit much that Mr. Christie says so well 
and forcibly. We admit that in an age such as that in which 
Ashley Cooper lived change of opinion and change of policy 
are necessary conditions of life to many publicmen. We admit 
that English politicians of his own and ofa later date changed 
their party and their professions as often as he did. We re- 
member Monk and Montague and Manchester. We admit that 
French statesmen of the last thirty years have changed their 
politics and their professions with a readiness equal to that shown 
by the worst trimmers and turncoats of Charles's and William’s 
reigns. We admit that Dryden, who assailed Shaftesbury, was a 
more unprincipled politician than the victim of his satire; and 
that he was venal, which Shaftesbury was not. But this defence, 
although good as a defence, is valueless as a panegyric. It is not 
sufficient to elevate its subject into the higher and purer sphere 
of those who by the consistent advocacy of great principles have 
vindicated their own profession of the noblest qualities and earned 
the profoundest veneration of mankind. 

To us it seems that Shaftesbury does not rise much above 
the rank of a first-rate Parliamentary leader. This place cannot 
be denied him. The imperfect remains of his speeches show him 
to have been singularly, in those days unprecedentedly, powerful 
in debate. He was vigorous and subtle both in assault and de- 
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fence. He may be called the father and inventor of our modern 
debating. He all but ruled the House of Lords when the Lords 
ruled the opinions, if not the purses, of the people. This praise 
is due to him without qualification. But when we talk of great 
patriots and great statesmen, we think of other qualities and 
other names; the staid and steadfast courage of Hampden—the 
unquenchable resolution of Prynne—the self-devotion of Sidney 
and Russell—and the ardent love of England which neither dis- 
appointment nor disease could extinguish in the breast of 
Chatham. We think of that strong sense of duty which animated 
Washington in one age and Wellington in another, and we 
ask what claim has Shaftesbury to a place among such men ? 

It is not because he was inconsistent that we blame him, but 
because his inconsistencies were regulated by a prudential regard 
to times and circumstances. There is at least a modicum of 
truth in Butler's verses quoted by Mr. Christie :— 


“‘'H’ had seen three governments run down, 
And had a hand in every one ; 
Was for ’em and against ’em all, 
But barbarous when they came to fall: 
For, by trepanning th’ old to ruin, 
He made his interest with the new one; 
Played true and faithful, though against 
His conscience, and was still advanced : 
For by the witchcraft of rebellion 
Transformed t’ a feeble state-chameleon, 
By giving aim from side to side 
He never failed to save his tide, 
But got the start of every state, 
And, at a change, ne’er came too late ; 
Could turn his word, and oath, and faith, 
As many ways as in a lathe; 
By turning wriggle, like a screw, 
Int’ highest trust, and out for new.” 


No one can read this biography and assert that Shaftesbury 
was inspired by an enthusiastic devotion to any principle of 
politics. His guiding principles were love of excitement and 
love of power. “ The applause of listening Senates to command ” 
was with him a joy hardly inferior to that of directing the 
Councils and dispensing the patronage of the Crown. The rapture 
of Parliamentary strife was to him as great a delight as the par- 
tition of Parliamentary spoils. His temperament, affected by his 
bodily maladies, found a. pleasant counter-irritation in the conflicts 
of the Senate.’ The vanity which so often co-exists with tem- 
peraments like his was pleased and gratified by the attention, 
the wonder and the fear which he alternately excited. To head 
a great party ; to inspire a strong feeling, either of fear or sym- 
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pathy ; to coax the King at one time; to frighten him at an- 
other ; to be asked to take office ; to exchange the highest office 
for the power and applause belonging to the tribune of the 
people ; these were his pleasures and delights. And let it be 
acknowledged in justice to his memory that he sought neither 
office nor position for their money-value—that in an age when 
Englishmen of all parties, Tories and Whigs, patriots and 
courtiers—took money for their votes and their speeches ; when 
the King asked for French gold and Algernon Sidney did not 
refuse it, Shaftesbury was untainted by corruption. This would 
be no great praise in our days, but it was very great in his. 

Mr. Christie will not be satisfied with our estimate of his hero. 
We cannot place him in the pure empyrean of those higher 
spirits who gave up their mortal lives to toil for the good of 
others. But we do recognise in him an ambition, an energy of 
mind, a power of work, and a power of debating, which cannot, 
indeed, by theinselves entitle a man to the epithet of “great,” 
but without which no Englishman in public life can hope to 
attain greatness, And we sincerely thank Mr. Christie for this 
his labour of love in placing before this generation so minute, 
complete, and interesting a record of one who was not only a 
consummate master of parliamentary eloquence, but a powerful 
leader of the English people in a most critical era of its history. 


It would be unjust to Shaftesbury to close this article without 
quoting two anecdotes which prove the keenness of discern- 
ment which he evinced on the ordinary occasions of life, and 
which doubtless guided him in his political strategy. The 
first story is— 


“Soon after the restoration of King Charles the Second, the Karl 
of Southampton and he having dined together at the Chancellor's, as 
they were returning home he said to my Lord Southampton, ‘ Yonder 
Mrs. Ann Hyde (for so as I remember he styled her) is certainly 
married to one of the brothers.’ The Earl, who was a iriend to the 
Chancellor, treated this as a chimera, and asked him how so wild a 
fancy could get into his head. ‘ Assure yourself, sir,’ replied he, * it 
is so. A concealed respect, however suppressed, showed itself so 
plainly in the looks, voice, and manner wherewith her mother carved to 
her, or offered her of every dish, that it is impossible but it must be so.’ ”” 

“The second story is of Lord Ashley and Sir Richard Onslow 
having been invited to dinner by Sir John Denham, in order that he 
might have their advice about a project he had of marrying his house- 
keeper. The serious question having been formally opened to them 
for their opinion, Sir Richard Onslow was going to reply, when Lord 
Ashley interrupted him by asking Sir John a question which, in 
short, was this, ‘whether he were not already married?’ Sir John, 
after a little demur, answered, ‘ Yes, truly, he was married the day 
before.’ Lord Ashley immediately replied that there was no need 
of their advice, and begged to be presented to the lady. As they 
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were returning to London in their coach, ‘I am obliged to you,’ said 
Sir Richard, ‘ for preventing my running into a discourse which could 
never have been forgiven me, if I had spoke out what I was going to 
say. But as for Sir John, he, methinks, ought to cut your throat for - 
your civil question. How could it possibly enter into your head to 
ask a man who had solemnly invited us on purpose to have our advice 
about a marriage he intended, had gravely proposed the woman to us, 
and suffered us seriously to enter into the debate, whether he was 
already married or no?’ ‘The man and the manner,’ replied Sir 
Anthony, ‘gave me suspicion that, having done a foolish thing, he 
was desirous of covering himself with the authority of our advice.’ ” 
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Contemporary Review. April, 1871. 


NE often hears of the boldness of modern Science in the 
field of external nature—how persistently she continues to 
seize and to reduce to law its manifold mysteries. And one 
must be prepared to hear for many a day yet the impotent cry 
of men who see disappearing their dearest traditions of the 
situation and destiny of man in the universe of things. But if 
our bold adventuress creates alarm in the outer world, low far 
greater the consternation we may expect her to create when she 
penetrates the mysterious sanctuary of the mind. If a harmo- 
nious uniformity even in the world of matter must shape itself 
to timid minds as dire necessity, we may well be prepared for 
zealous protest against its transference to our own free domain 
of consciousness. Yet this new Dea victrix will never pavse at 
sound of timid heart. She has already made sure her footing 
in this untried land, and her ardent worshippers already see the 
hour approaching when another fair temple will record the 
completion of her latest conquest. 

It is, we think, nowise uncharitable to assert that much of 
the outcry against psychological analysis proceeds from a vague 
suspicion that to discover the roots of our thoughts may be to 
perceive their unsoundness. Most people with any pretence to 
culture have reflected enough to perceive how frequently ideas 
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and sentiments grow up without any rational basis, And they 
can hardly fail to see that a full development of mental science 
will throw a curious light on many a hidden nook of conscious- 
ness. The first impulse of the stronger mind in view of this 
timidity is to cry mundus vult decipi ; ergo decipiatur. But 
this temper is instantly checked, apart from considerations of a 
higher benevolence, by the reflection that any permanent pre- 
vention of enlightenment in this direction is beyond our powers. 
However much we may wish, we cannot long blind ourselves 
before the advancing light of day. People must soon come to see 
how they acquire their prejudices as well as their cognitions ; and 
one can only seek to accelerate a natural movement by helping 
to promulgate the luminous results which this branch of positive 
science has already reached. 

The last stronghold which traditional sentiment has to defend 
against the assaults of natural explanation, appears to be human 
belief. It is plain that a scientific treatment of this phenomenon 
must awaken the strongest mode of resistance of that conserva- 
tive force. To attempt any rational account of the phenomena 
of belief is to the common mind to threaten to disturb the foun- 
dations of some of the most sacred of human interests. Every- 
body perceives that belief, say in a given religious truth, is not a 
universal, invariable instinct ; and even cultured minds may be 
conscious that they are daily influenced by persuasions for which 
they could give no logical justification. This fact, however, does 
not much disturb them so long as they are not compelled to 
think about it; but when psychology proposes to open up the 
secret processes of the mind, and to trace step by step the 
growth of their prevailing creeds, these same people resent the 

‘ proposal as an unnecessary rupture of their mental quietude. 
The explanation of this attitude is not, we think, difficult to find. 
However much a person may have observed his fellow-creatures, 
he does not acquire a proper idea of the contingency of all belief 
until he gives some attention to its causes. He may hear others 
denying that they participate in some one of his intensest con- 
victions, but he still imagines they must possess the belief, 
though perhaps obscured by other mental growths. Without 
any practice in psychological analysis, his subjective necessity 
always tends to appear as an objective one. But once get him 
to see that belief varies with certain assignable circumstances, 
such as emotional temperament or previous education, and the 
all-sufficiency of this subjective necessity begins to disappear. 
He at once conceives that some possible variation in his past 
experiences would have left him without one of these invincible 
convictions. In other words, the logical bearings of psychological 
research would faintly reveal themselves to his vision. 

This seems to be the somewhat painful process which recent 
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inquiries into the first germinations of belief are occasioning in 
many intelligent minds. The causes which have operated in 
throwing this study more particularly on the hands of the present 
generation are worthy of being noticed. On the one hand the 
great stimulus given to the study of human evolution as revealed 
in history, &c., and more especially to that of primitive man, his 
ideas and habits, has served to bring prominently into view the 
action of circumstances in modifying human belief, while it has 
exhibited among the most unlike varieties of the race the univer- 
sality of certain believing tendencies or instincts. On the other 
side, psychological analysis has been carried forward to a point 
of greater exactness; and in this manner subjective reflection, 
assisted and corrected—as it ever must be—by wide historical 
information, has been attracted to the phenomena of belief is a 
distinct and urgent problem in the science of mind. That even 
after this problem had been recognised its answer did not readily 
appear, follows from the intricacy of the phenomena concerned. 
Belief, however simple a thing it appears at first sight, is really 
a highly composite state of mind, or at least involves the presence 
of numerous other forms of consciousness. Thus, to give but one 
example, it is easily seen that evéry belief implies ideas, and that 
the laws of the one must somehow or other be influenced by the 
laws of the other. Consequently the science of ideas, their 
formation, and the order of their recurrence, has to precede the 
science of belief. Agreeably to this, we find that the question 
of the precise nature and laws of belief, though it has for some 
while received special attention from British psychologists, still 
remains to a considerable degree an open one. 

According to the old methods of psychology, by which the 
mind was regarded as a group of certain popularly distinguished 
faculties or powers, the subject of belief was easily overlooked. 
The various manifestations of confidence, such as intuition, 
memory, inference, were sharply separated by the writers of that 
class as having nothing in common. On the other hand the 
opposite school of thinkers, who were a little too eager to resolve 
all mental states into modes of one fundamental process, the 
operation of association, readily overlooked the cardinal psycho- 
logical difference between simply conceiving something, and 
believing in it as an actuality. Among writers of this school, 
Hume seems to have perceived in belief something more than 
mere ideation, or the play of ideas. He speaks frequently of 
this phenomenon as a sentiment, and he appears to have regarded 
it as an ultimate fact, though governed by the conditions of 
association and habit.* 





* “The difference between fiction and belief lies in some sentiment or feeling 
which is annexed to the latter, and not to the former.”—“ An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Human Understanding,” sect. v. part ii. 
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Since the subject has been brought into prominent notice, two 
distinct inquiries have presented themselves. First of all, it has 
been asked whether belief is an elementary or a derivative state 
of mind—that is, whether, like our ideas of extension or moral 
rightness, it can be traced back to the union of certain simpler 
states of mind, or whether it is as much a primitive unanalysable 
state of consciousness as the sensation of blueness or the pain of 
a bodily hurt. Secondly, the question has been raised more or 
less distinctly whether, supposing the phenomenon is indi- 
visible and unique, it does not always follow other mental 
states as its conditions, and what number of pre-existing pheno- 
mena must be reckoned among these conditions. To make the 
latter inquiry plain, we must again refer to the analogy of other 
mental phenomena. A sensation, for instance, is treated by the 
psychologist as an ultimate datum, the causes of which are for 
him only a secondary study. Although every sensation follows 
certain physiological processes, within the realm of mind proper 
it forms the first link in the chain of explanation. On the other 
hand, an idea is not such an ultimate datum, but is known to 
have as its conditions a previous sensation and a medium of 
reproduction. ‘The question, then, may be put thus: Does 
belief, as to its origin, resemble a sensation or an idea ? 

With respect to the first point, an attempt was made by James 
Mill, in his celebrated “Analysis,” to resolve all cases of belief into 
mere forms of inseparable association. When we believe in the 
past or future conjunction of two events, the process, he thinks, 
is nothing but the operation of an irresistible attraction between 
the corresponding ideas, so that we cannot think of the one event 
except as accompanied by the second. This view ignores, as we have 
already hinted, the difference between imagination and belief— 
ideas which point to some objective fact beyond themselves, and 
those which have no such reference; and on this ground Mr. 
J. S. Mill deems it to be unsatisfactory. If belief were nothing 
but a transformation of inseparably associated ideas, then, as Mr. 
Mill says, every case of such association would develop belief. 
But as a matter of fact we are frequently compelled, as in the case 
of the apparent motion of the sun, to conceive events in one way 
and to believe them in another. Another and far more elaborate 
attempt to resolve belief into simpler psychological phenomena has 
since been made by Professor Bain. It is one of the great merits 
of this eminent psychologist that he has brought into a juster 
prominence the active side of the human mind. By the addition 
of the phenomena of spontaneous activity and muscular sensi- 
bility to what may in contrast be called our passive sensations, 
he has been able to place in a perfectly new light such psycholo- 
gical problems as the origin of our ideas of space and matter, 
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and the growth of volition. To this same region of conscious- 
ness Mr. Bain refers the peculiar state of mind which we term 
belief. His theory is a little complicated, and we can give 
only its more essential points. We all admit, says this writer, 
that the proper result and infallible test of belief is to be 
found in a man’s actions. Unless a professed creed is seen to 
affect the course of the individual's conduct we doubt his sin- 
cerity, while promptness and unwavering persistence in action 
are always accepted as a proof of intensity of conviction. Now, 
Mr. Bain adds, not only is readiness to act the sure outcome 
and test of belief, it is the essence of the believing state itself. 
Through the fact of our natural spontaneity we are ever ready, 
previous to experience, to act somehow. This state of mind 
may, so far as we understand our author, be termed the force of 
belief in the abstract, viewed, as we view material force in 
mechanics, without any reference to direction or other concrete 
circumstances. In order that it may become the concrete state 
of mind which we know as confidence, some suggestion of ideas 
consequent on a measure of experience, however limited, is neces- 
sary. Yet this atom of experience, though needed to give an 
object or a definite direction to belief, does not constitute or even, 
at first at least, determine its force. The first expectations of 
young children, following it may be a single accidental conjunc- 
tion of events, cannot be said to owe their intensity to the amount 
of experience. The force of those beliefs was a pre-existing 
force, the readiness “to act and follow out every opening;” it did 
not spring from the experience, but was simply turned by it into 
one particular channel. Subsequent experiences no doubt con- 
siderably modify these crude beliefs, but the process is throughout 
the same. Repeated concurrences of an experience will cause 
this active impulse to take a certain direction more decidedly, 
while discrepancies among our single experiences leave the mind 
without any clear line of action and so give rise to the opposite 
state of doubt. Yet in all these cases the prime force which de- 
termines the degree of confidence in any direction is the spon- 
taneous impulsiveness already spoken of. Experience can do 
nothing but open or close channels of operation for this force. 
To use Mr. Bain’s own words :-— 

“The force of belief is, then, not one rising from zero to a full 
development, by slow degrees, according to the length of experience. 
We must treat it rather as a strong primitive manifestation derived 
from the natural activity of the system.” “ It is the active prompting 
of the mind. itself that instigates, and in fact constitutes, the believing 
temper ; unbelief is an after-product, and not the primitive tendency. 
Indeed, we may say that the unborn energy of the brain gives faith, 
and experience scepticism.’’* 


* “motions and Will,” p. 539. 
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We think this affiliation of belief on the active side of human 
nature to involve a real progress towards the solution of the 
problem. So far as Mr. Bain brings to light the operation of 
natural activity as an wmportant condition of belief we think his 
position is above all attack. But we are unable to see how belief 
is in any way resolvable into activity. Our readers will at once 
see that this question is merely a case of the difference already 
explained between analysing a mental state into other and 
simpler states, and assigning to it certain pre-existent states as its 
conditions. The point is a difficult one, and we offer our own 
view of it, diverging as it slightly does from that of so profound 
a psychologist, with a considerable measure of hesitation. 

First of all then, we would call attention to the generic 
difference which subjective reflection discovers between the two 
states of mind—activity, or proneness to action, and belief. Mr. 
Bain appears to find in the former all the essential characteristics 
of the latter, but we think to most persons they are funda- 
mentally distinct. And just as they are primd facie heteroge- 
neous states of mind, so it appears to us impossible to derive one 
from the other according to any known mental laws. At first 
sight it does seem that, given an original spontaneous force 
predisposing to action, plus a conjunction of ideas offering a 
channel for action, we are able a priori to infer the existence of 
belief. But in truth this is only in appearance. All that we 
could so infer, as a necessary consequence of these data, is action, 
in a given direction, but not belief.* From a strong inclination 
to act somehow, and the presentation of a certain course of 
action (by a process of association), we see that action must 
follow. But no one could ever have predicted from these condi- 
tions that along with this turning of the stream of active energy 
into a particular channel there would present itself this new and 
unique phenomenon, expectation or confidence. In other words, 
belief does not seem to be involved in this spontaneous action. 
If we take another stage of action to which Mr. Bain frequently 
refers we shall see the same difficulty in detecting any @ priori 
reasons for belief. When a child’s spontaneous action happens 
to run into a line of action leading to pleasure, Mr. Bain holds 
that by the law of self-conservation the action will tend to sus- 
tain itself. Pleasure being supposed to further the vigour of the 
system, the course of successful action becomes more and more 





* It is worthy of remark that Mr. Bain does employ the elementary facts of 
our active constitution, together with association, to derive the phenomena 
of volition ; and in this case, we think, he has succeeded most completely in 
showing the will to be a secondary and composite state of mind, inferrible 
from more rudimentary states. A comparison of this analysis with that of 
belief will serve, we think, to bring out the superiority of the former. 
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intense. This is easily conceivable. But Mr. Bain proceeds to 
add, that in the mental disposition of this moment there is 
involved the highest confidence. “There is no hesitation, no 
distrust, nothing but exuberant unrestrained activity."* Again 
we feel ourselves compelled to ask why need confidence be 
present at all? Why could not the pleasurable activity go on 
without the least semblance of hope? As a matter of fact we 
doubt whether the state produced under these circumstances can 
correctly be called belief till the experience has been sufficient to 
allow of something like the return of an idea—but of this further 
on. At any rate we are incapable of finding in either of these 
modes of activity any necessity for the believing state. 

Just as we do not find belief involved in activity, so we can 
conceive and may find belief without any accompar ing activity. 
No doubt in the structure of our mental constitution velief is most 
intimately connected with action ; yet there is surely no contra- 
diction in conceiving a mind perfectly destitute of action partici- 
pating in this feeling. We can readily represent to ourselves 
the case of a helpless paralytic, carefully tended by nurses, who 
might come to anticipate periodic recurrences of his comforts, 
and feel at the signs of their approach all that elation of mind 
which is just as much an effect of confidence as action itself. 
Mr. Bain admits that in mature life our beliefs become detached 
from this primitive root of activity, so that we hold to doctrines 
without any immediate reference to acting upon them. But so 
far as we can judge this non-active mode of belief is just as ele- 
mentary as the other, and frequently appears simultaneously 
with it. The common illustration of this form of belief is found 
in the first anticipations of pain. In the trite illustration of the 
child that has once burnt its finger we have a case of strong 
belief produced in direct opposition to the force of spontaneous 
activity. Mr. Bain distinctly says that these first experiences of 
pain are a direct check to spontaneity. In children of unrobust 
constitution a single instance of painful check is enough to pros- 
trate action for some considerable while, the mind being now 
under the sway of what we may in distinction call a passive 
belief, the confidence in an impending evil. But if activity be 
the one great source of belief, how is it possible to account for this 
confidence, springing up just as certainly and persisting just as 
forcibly as the other, when spontaneity is reduced to its mini- 
mum? We Rnow that in many of these cases when spontaneity 
is high the painful collision produces only a subsequent doubt ; but 
this doubt is only a mean state between two extremes of belief, 
one of which appears when the tide of active energy is at its 





* Note to Mill’s “ Analysis,” vol. i. p. 397 . 
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lowest. We know also that’a repetition of such painful expe- 
riences in a vigorous mind is the occasion of a new form of what 
we may call active belief—viz, a confidence in our power of 
avoiding the evil. But this is in most cases a later growth, 
requiring lapse of time and frequent experiments in action, and 
does not affect the importance of the intermediate state of painful 
anticipation, unless indeed we were to refuse to apply the name 
belief to sure anticipation of evil as well as to that of good. 

If it is possible to find in certain forms of anticipation belief 
which does not spring from activity, we may assert this with still 
greater confidence of memory. ‘This is surely a distinct mode of 
confidence not resolvable into any anticipations actual cr ima- 
ginary. When with a present idea I have an assurance of a past 
reality, this phenomenon is peculiar, and we think inexplicable 
by any reference to action. Yet Mr. Bain thinks our belief in 
a past sensation is still resolvable into a readiness to act upon 
it; or, where there is no prospect of action, into a state of feel- 
ing similar to that which we cherish towards impressions which 
we are ready to act on. The last case is thus illustrated: “I 
believe that I yesterday ran up against a wall to keep out of the 
way of a carriage. I have no disposition to do anything in 
consequence of that conviction ; yet I call it a conviction, and 
not a mere notion, because I am affected by it in the same way 
as I am by another recollection that I do act upon. I feel that 
if there were any likelihood of being jammed up in that spot 
again, I should not go that way if I could help it.”* So that 
here too there is “ still a reference to action more or less remote.” 
This theory appears to us altogether to overlook the fact 
that belief in memory is a distinct species of confidence, which 
may be the ground of future action but owes nothing of its 
strength to this fact. 

We hold then that belief, though commonly bearing the 
closest relation to action, is not reducible to any form of activity, 
since the various forms of such activity are perfectly conceivable 
without any belief, and more than this, belief often appears in 
which no effect of activity is perceptible. How then, it will be 
asked, does action relate itself to belief? If activity is not the 
raw material of belief, nor its invariable condition, what is the 
connexion between the two? This question conducts us to the 
solution of the general problem of the derivation and causation 
of belief. . 

We have tried to show that belief cannot be resolved into 
inseparability of association or into the primitive activity of the 
system ; and this may suffice for establishing the distinct and 








* “Emotions and Will,” p. 554. 
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unique character of the phenomenon.* In support of this con- 
clusion, we are glad to be able to appeal to so great a psycho- 
logical authority as Mr. J. S. Mill. After examining the phe- 
nomena of belief, more especially in their relation to inseparable 
association, he finds the difference between a mere combination 
of ideas, and one which recalls to us a combination of sensations 
as actually experienced, something which “always returns on 
our hands as an ultimate postulate.” f 

The only question now remaining concerns the conditions by 
which the direction and intensity of belief are determined. 
What these are and how they act will now be considered. And 
in doing so we shall be able, we trust, to assign the kind and 
measure of influence due to our active impulses, 

We have already alluded to the great intricacy of the phe- 
nomena of belief. This intricacy arises chiefly from the number 
of varying influences or conditions to which it is subject. 
Although the belief of the savan in his verified theory and the 
confidence of a savage in the efficacy of his bloody rite, are 
psychologically one and the same state, the mental conditions 
which surround and shape the beliefs in the two cases appear to 
render them utterly unlike. How numerous and complex these 
conditions are, each one of us may learn to some extent by care- 
fully observing his own mental history. He will in so doing be 
impressed by the fluctuations of his belief in certain future ends, 
which fluctuations he will often find it impossible to account for. 
However logical and deliberate he may be in weighing evidence 
and suspending judgment, he will pretty certainly find cases in 
which influences lying beyond the region of evidence have had 
their sway. In matters of demonstrative certainty, as Mr. Bain 
well says, there is little room for these variations of confidence ; 
but “as we pass from the highest order of certainty, through the 
stages of probability, down to the depths of total uncertainty, we 
come more and more under the domination of the physical and 
moral causes that maintain or destroy the cheerful, buoyant, and 
happy frame of mind.” To observe and group together these 
various sources of the believing temper, and to connect them 
with those logical forces which sustain the permanent belief of 
well regulated minds, is, we think, the great problem of psycho- 
logy iu reference to this subject. Mr, Bain, whose authority in 
favour of so large a part of our theory we are glad to appeal to, 

‘ 





* The question of belief being a form of intensity, or fixity of idea, is not 
discussed here.» Most writers who have laid emphasis on this influence have 
still regarded belief as something sui generis, though the result of such ideal 
excitement. 

+ Mill’s “ Analysis,” vol. i, Editor’s Note, p. 416 e¢ seg. 
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finds the modifying influences of belief, those which in his view 
supplement and interfere with the force of primitive activity, to 
be the laws of association, and the control exercised by the 
feelings. The second of these forces has been treated by him 
with a masterly completeness, and our task in reference to it 
will be simply to follow out his principles into some of their 
numerous ramifications. The effects of association are much 
more obvious, and offer less room for divergence of opinion—as 
indeed is shown by the tendency of writers to refer to this pro- 
cess all the effects of belief. Yet even here we venture to think 
something has still to be done towards accounting for some 
of the more complicated intellectual developments of belief. 
The operation of spontaneous activity in nourishing belief, as 
distinguished from its effect on voluntary action, we shall endea- 
vour to refer to the laws of feeling or emotional excitement in 
general. Finally, reference will be made to the question how 
far the will is able to check or otherwise control the impulses of 
our believing nature. Thus we have to examine in order the 
development of the Intellectual, Emotional and Volitional con- 
ditions of belief. 

In discussing the intellectual conditions of belief, an obvious 
and useful principle of arrangement is offered us in the dis- 
tinction between the direct effects of experience and other intel- 
lectual influences not due to experience. That is to say, we may 
trace out the process by which persisting impressions give rise to 
expectations of similar experiences ; and secondly examine into 
those curious intellectual operations out of which spring so many 
of the subjective and unverified beliefs of the human mind. 
When we turn to the first effects of experience on belief, we find 
ourselves again approaching the question of the derivability of 
this mental state. Mr. Bain, as we have seen, finds the believing 
impulse at work prior to all experience—namely, in the out- 
goings of activity. We have sought to show that belief is some- 
thing elementary and unique, and the only point we need now 
consider is, whether it ever presents itself as a spontaneous 
instinct previous to experience. The simplest case of actual 
belief Mr. Bain appears to find in the confidence which a young 
child, or one of the lower animals, manifests when happening to 
light on some momentary good luck. Under these circum- 
stances we find action sustained, and all the expression of a joy- 
ousassurance. Hence Mr. Bain concludes* that “the situation 
contains all that is meant by full and unbounded confidence that 
the future and the distant will be exactly what the present is.” 
Similarly with respect to belief in memory. “ At first we make 





* Note to Mill’s “ Analysis,” p. 396 ef seg. 
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no radical difference between a present and a proximate past. 
... . Atthe moment of active thirst I, in the absence of cor- 
rective influences, .... would be disposed to believe that I 
always was, and always would be thirsty.” And the believing in 
the past reality of an idea is due to this tendency of a present 
state of mind to fill up as it were the empty channels of the 
past and future. For the idea, when the experience is a proxi- 
mate past, is scarcely less intense than the activity itself. These 
suppositions represent of course extreme, and we should be apt 
to add, imaginary cases, for long before any ideas of past and 
future presented themselves with any distinctness, a number of 
various experiences would have happened, and to the actual 
state of the moment would most probably be added ideas of 
these remembered states. Yet accepting this abstract statement 
of the case, we shall see that even here belief does not precede 
but follows, or at least is contemporaneous with experience and 
association. So far as the present actual state has a tendency 
to beget an expectation of a like succeeding state, or a quasi- 
recollection of a like antecedent state, it must be due to the fact 
that, all other suggestions being absent, the present reality sup- 
plies the only possible idea for both the immediate future and 
the immediate past. And this is the simplest conceivable mode 
of experience begetting a form of belief. Still this hypothe- 
tical case appears to us to illustrate not the simplest form of 
belief, but the point where belief and realization, ideas and 
sensations, melt into one and are no longer distinguishable. 
Belief, whether in a coming or a past experience, can only begin 
with some idea of those experiences, and this idea must be dis- 
tinguishable from a present fruition of the experience. 

The simplest manifestation of belief in young children and 
the lower animals is undoubtedly expectation. The case of 
memory is somewhat more difficult. It probably comes later 
than expectation in the course of mental development, and 
certainly its objective sigus are more difficult to be detected. It 
is to be remarked here, as Mr. Bain reminds us, that the first 
powerful suggestion of an approaching evil or good acts on the 

oung mind much as the real experience itself. The horse that 
son the rustling of its oats, or the child that watches the pre- 
paration of its bath, exhibits signs of a state of mind scarcely 
distinguishable from the realization of these experiences. This 
is the first effect of an idea powerfully suggested. But let 
there be a momentary delay in the attainment of the enjoy- 
ment, the mind has time enough now to pass backward and 
forward from the idea of the approaching experience to the 
actual sensation of the moment. By such indescribably rapid 
alternations of mental state, we may suppose the idea of some- 
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thing as not actual yet approaching to become a distinct ele- 
ment of consciousness. The only point then that seems to 
require explanation, is why the idea should present itself as a 
coming experience rather than as a past. 

This question we shall seek to answer when we have con- 
sidered an elementary case of memory. To take the one given 
us by Mr. Bain, imagine a young child whose thirst has just 
been allayed. The idea of this thirst will remain for a while in 
spite of the opposite actual state succeeding it. The point now 
to be explained, says Mr. Bain, is not why the child believes he 
has the idea of thirst, but why he believes this idea was lately 
a full actuality as much as the present state of satisfied sensation. 
In each of these cases a vivid idea coexists, or more strictly 
alternates, with a present sensation, yet in the one case the 
mental result is an expectation, in the other a recollection. In 
the first the effect is an active one stimulating the energies of 
the system to hasten the coming fruition; in the second, the 
effect is passive, no effort being made to avert the thirst as 
though it were a state about to return. Here then we appear 
to have reached the two independent roots out of which all 
belief springs. Mr. Mill rightly holds that every belief is an 
instance of either memory or expectation ; and we are now con- 
ducted to their most rudimentary forms without being able 
apparently to derive one from the other, or to connect them 
both with some one more fundamental fact. 

Nevertheless, we feel constrained to make one more effort to 
unite the two. While fully convinced that if we retrace the de- 
velopment of belief we reach at last these inexplicable rudi- 
ments—expectation and memory, we may still endeavour to 
determine the conditions which cause an idea to appear now 
under the one form and now under the other. A recent attempt 
has been made by M. Taine in his work “ De I’Intelligence,” to 
supply these conditions, and though his explanation contains 
much that is fanciful and unnecessary it comes so near to what 
strikes us as the truth of the matter that we cannot do better 
than make it the starting-point of our remarks. 

M. Taine conceives our various sensations to be divisible into 
parts, of which the most important are the two extremities, the 
commencement and the termination. Each of these extremities 
must be supposed to cohere with the adjacent extremity of the 
preceding or succeeding sensations, just as the various adjacent 
parts of the same sensation cohere together. Thus the whole 
series of our sensations must be conceived as made up of moie- 
cular parts (having dimensions in time only) by the mutual co- 
hesion of which the whole is fused into one. Now when any 
idea is suggested to the mind it is at first antagonistic to the 
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actual sensation or other state of mind of the moment. This 
antagonism, however, soon ceases, and its cessation is effected by 
means of the mechanism just described. The new idea ceases 
to clash with the present sensation when it enters into one form 
of this contact with it, that is to say, when either its anterior 
extremity touches the other's posterior, or its posterior extremity 
adjusts itself to the other’s anterior. Which of these arrange- 
ments it will light on in any given case depends on the previous 
relation of the sensations. Thus, if the sensation B has com- 
monly followed the sensation A, the idea of B will slide in front 
of the present sensation A, and appear as an expectation or pre- 
vision ; or if Bis the sensation of the moment, the idea of A 
will slide behind it, and present itself as a memory. Such is, 
we think, the substance of M. Taine’s theory so far as it bears 
on our immediate problem.* While rejecting much of M, Taine’s 
theory as wild hypothesis, and objecting to his phraseology as 
too figurative and inexact, we think he suggests considerations 
which throw a real light on the mental process. It appears to 
us that psychologists, in analysing the mind into sensations and 
ideas have been too apt to look at these as isolated phenomena, 
whereas in our actual experience they are closely combined ; of 
these combinations, the simplest, most universal, and most im- 
pressive one is that of antecedent and consequent. When, for 
instance, I experience in succession the two sensations, a yellow 
disk of a particular kind, and the peculiar taste of an orange, 
it is not a complete account of this fragment of my mental 
history to enumerate these sensations, for, in addition to the 
single sensations, I had the peculiar state of consciousness 
known as a transition from one sensation to another, and conse- 
quently, when I think of it afterwards, the idea in my mind is 
of the first visual sensation giving place to the second gustatory. 
When the consecutive sensations are strongly contrasted the 
transitions are more impressive. For instance, when the sensa- 
tions a child receives from the visible preparation of its food 
give place to the new group of feelings excited by eating, the 
passage is a very impressive element of consciousness, and when 
these first sensations are again excited, they tend to awaken the 
idea of this transition also. Herein there seems to lie the ex- 
planation of an idea’s assuming now the form of an expectation, 
now that of a recollection. In the former case the idea is called 
up, not as*‘a detached mental phenomenon, but as the second 
term of a relation, the state into which the actual one strives to 
transform itself. In other words, to borrow M. Taine’s figure, 





* See “De l’'Intelligence,” tome second, livre iii., sections vii. and ix. 
This interesting work has recently been translated by Mr. T. D. Haye. 
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the idea seems to place itself in front of the present ruling sen- 
sation, and thus we have shadowed forth in its most primitive 
form the idea of futurity. When, on the other hand, the idea 
presents itself as a recollection, it is accompanied by a revived 
feeling of its transition to the present dominant sensation. Thus, 
to refer again to Mr. Bain’s example, the child whose thirst has 
just been allayed has with the recurring idea of the thirst, and 
as an integral part of the same, the renewed sense of its dis- 
placement by the present feeling of satisfaction. In other words, 
the idea is an idea of something connected in the peculiar rela- 
tion of priority with the actual experience of the moment. 
Thus, given a certain elementary experience of sequent impres- 
sions, and the power of revival in our sensations, it appears that 
the differentiation of anticipation and recollection, future and 
past, is to some extent explicable. At the same time it should 
be added, that the question why, in either of these cases, any 
belief at all manifests itself, is just as insoluble as it was before. 
The force of belief must be postulated, and all that we can do is 
to say why it should take this form rather than another. 
Although we have here spoken of expectation and memory as 
springing up simultaneously by nearly the same mental process, 
it is probable that in the actual development of belief the first 
appears long before the second. In the earliest stages of the 
child’s mental history, the vague though intense ideas sug- 
gested by association are scarcely realized as expectations or 
recollections. As will be shown when we come to speak of the 
influence of emotional colouring on the belief-creating power of 
ideas, all indifferent ideas appear at this period to flit through 
consciousness without exciting notice; only the deeply in- 
teresting ideas of pleasure and pain are detained. When the 
mind comes under the influence of such a strongly. coloured idea 
the state is at first, as we have already remarked, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the real experience which generated the idea, 
But suppose this exciting hue of the idea to be toned down so 
as to permit of a slight amount of intellectual activity. The 
child can now no longer yield its mind up to the idea as to a 
full reality ; perception of the immediate circumstances of the 
moment rapidly alternates with the sway of the idea; and in 
these alternations the idea tends to assume a more distinct form 
in relation to the present reality. If it represents a pleasure or 
pain usually experienced after the present impression, the mind 
moves exactly in the order of actual experience from the present 
to its succeeding state. Every recurrence to this observation of 
the actual is but a step back again towards this idea of a coming 
experience, and the mind resting in this latter state easily comes 
to know the meaning of expectation. When, however, the idea 
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is of something commonly preceding the impression of the 
moment just the reverse process takes place. The idea, say of 
the recently experienced thirst, recurring by mere force of per- 
sistence, tends as soon as it is aroused to call up in the manner 
already described its following state—that is, it leads us back to 
the present reality in which we are now disposed to rest rather 
than in the idea. Thus it would appear that even after the 
intellectual conditions of memory present themselves, actual re- 
collection may be highly vague and fugitive in character, whereas 
anticipation may at the same time be strongly developed. At 
the same time, it is clear that by the play of our voluntary 
activity, all ideas of the future, or expectations, come to derive 
a new importance, and to persist in consciousness as the servants 
of volition in the shape of active ends. 

How far very young children and the lower animals experi- 
ence anything analogous to our mature recollections, it is very 
difficult to say. The growth of memory as a distinct depart- 
ment of mental life is an exceedingly intricate process, and all 
our attempts to trace out its stages must be regarded as mere 
suggestions of the truth. 

We have here supposed that the tendency of ideal revival is 
at first in the forward direction only, that is, that any idea tends 
to call up its consequent, though not necessarily its antecedent. 
Hence, one of the reasons possibly why anticipation is at first 
so much in advance of memory. The fact that the idea of any 
past impression at once gives place to those of its succeeding 
experiences prevents its becoming a distinct matter of conscious- 
ness. How far the power of an idea to call up its predecessor is 
an integral part of the law of ccntiguous association may be 
open to doubt. We are all familiar with cases of contiguous 
impressions which recall one another only in the forward direc- 
tion, as, for example, in repeating the alphabet ; and it might be 
urged with some show of reason that all our retrogressive re- 
vivals of impressions are brought about by means of added and 
artificial associations, especially those of language, acting in a 
forward direction. But leaving this an open question, we may 
safely say that it is only after a certain degree of intellectual de- 
velopment that the mind is able to move backwards to a point 
of experience behind the present. The common division of time 
into certain equal segments and equidistant points is a great 
auxiliary to this process, After a considerable number of 
experiences the child comes to know that évery present ' 
impression has some antecedent, this another antecedent, 
and soon. And it is only when the mind is capable of going 
back over a few definite fixed points to the idea of some 
distant experience, and returning by the normal route of actual 
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experience to the present, that a proper and complete conception 
of a past fact is formed. What the whole of the idea of this 
past exactly implies in addition to this double movement of the 
mind, has been clearly and fully set forth by James Mill. 

With respect to the origin of belief in the reality of these ideas, 
we have already given it as our opinion that it must be accepted 
as an ultimate phenomenon of the mind. Only one point in this 
process may perhaps be touched upon with advantage—namely, 
the circumstances in which we come to dwell on our past impres- 
sions, and make them the distinct objects of believing conscious- 
ness. We have assumed that whenever a present impression 
calls up an idea of some succeeding experience we have an anti- 
cipation, as distinct from a recollection ; yet it is evident that in 
our adult life it may frequently resolve itself just as easily into a 
memory, as when, for instance, the sight of the falling snow at 
once recalls the pleasure of a sleigh drive experienced abroad, 
without apparently the least tendency to pass into an anticipation 
of a similar enjoyment. It isa question, we think, whether we 
should ever fee] anything but anticipation under these circum- 
stances were our experiences a perfectly regular recurrence of a 
serial order, so that an impression a@ was always followed by 6, 
and 6 by ¢, and so on. Our falling back on memory in these 
instances is due to the frequent checks which our first instinctive 
anticipations have met with. Let us imagine a child receiving 
one of these early disappointments. The arrival of a certain 
person has been accompanied in one or two instances by the 
donation of an orange. When the individual next comes it has 
forgotten its customary generosity, and the child’s mind passes 
from the tension of full hope to the painful experience of disap- 
pointed trust. While it is thus in suspense the intellectual forces 
are in full play through the general tone of mental excitement, and 
by rapid flights and reflightsfrom the present to the past—brought 
out now into such bold contrast with the present—it becomes 
acutely aware of the independent existence of the past. In the 
painful conflict of mind here experienced we have sharply diffe- 
rentiated a belief in past experience; and in this conviction, 
together with a feeling of the falsity of the present assurance, we 
have a rudimentary form of that mental condition out of which 
all our later judgments arise. Henceforth the child will begin to 
attend distinctly to the grounds of each new expectation, to recall 
and be sure of the previous experiences, and in this manner to 
make memory the starting-point of anticipation, the known the 
clue to the unknown. 

Fully to trace out the development of all our beliefs as 
regulated by experience and association would require far too 
much space ; and we may well pass over these details, as they 
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have been so ably expounded by previous writers, The principal 
influences at work are, we may just say, the repetition and 
apparent contradiction of our various experiences. By means 
of these we come not only to attend to the past as a logical 
basis of our inferences, but to compare and to unite the various 
elements of this past under exacter notions of permanent 
sequences, as distinguished from accidental and _ill-observed 
conjunctions. In this way the more subtle and deep-lying 
conditions of expectation reveal themselves to the mind, and our 
beliefs tend to approximate to logical conclusions. In like manner, 
too, the various modes of connexion between phenomena come 
to be recognised, and the mind acquires those notions of co-ex- 
istence, sequence, and permanent existence which it is the pro- 
vince of logic to define and arrange. How languages assist us 
in marking off the past from the future, the premiss from the 
conclusion, and in giving a new persistence, a due exactness, and 
so a universal applicability to the products of experience as con- 
tained in memory—all this has been so fully demonstrated by 
Mr. Mill in connexion with logical evidence that we may simply 
refer the reader to his great work on that subject. Suffice it to 
say, that in the properly regulated mind such education through 
memory and reflection transforms our first instinct to pass to a 
future, in all respects like the past, into a distinct consciousness 
of certain normal relations of uniformity in nature, and a delibe- 
rate repose on clearly ascertained facts as an all-sufficing founda- 
tion for belief. 

The other grand influence in transforming our first crude 
beliefs into exact conclusions of reason is the general culture of 
the mind, more especially the development of the conceptive 
faculty. Hitherto we have spoken only of the simplest illustra- 
tions of anticipation, where a present impression irresistibly 
suggests the idea of a coming good or evil. But with the pro- 
gress of culture our believing minds begin to reach forward to 
more distant points of support. Instead of previsions of the 
immediate future, we now indulge in anticipations of events 
removed by intervals of months and years from the present. 
Not only so, but we project ourselves in imagination to points in 
time too remote ever to fall within the bounds of our individual 
experience. We pass from the data of historical monuments or 
authoritative tradition to a belief in facts, which we might have 
witnessed under the supposition of our being at a certain place 
at a certain remote point of time; or we ascend in thought to 
the celestial worlds, which our distant observations tell us to be 
the realities of our nocturnal luminaries, and firmly persuade 
ourselves of the impressions which a near observer might expe- 
rience. Finally, the scientific mind gathers up all such credible 
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conceptions, branching out in all directions of space and 
time, and formulates them as general laws, physical or moral. 
Every one of these general propositions stands for an indefinite 
number of expectations both positive and conditional.* The 
number of our own actual experiences of the given fact may be 
small enough; and yet we do not hesitate to cast ourselves, in 
thought at least if not in action, on this indefinitely wide range 
of conceivable experiences. We have now ceased to draw our 
crude childish inferences of a world revolving about us like some 
painted cylinder, with all its different pictures occurring in 
exactly the same order, and have expanded our field of vision to 
a world with no clearly marked limits in space or time, a vast 
painted canvas for ever moving onwards before the eye, in which 
at first sight nothing but most intricate and various groupings 
of coloured forms are discoverable, subtly woven lines that inter- 
sect in ever fresh arabesque forms, but in which the measuring 
eye of the geometer discovers unfailing uniformities of relation, 
resolving every picturesque complex into a modified combi- 
nation of a few elementary lines and surfaces. 

Thus far we have regarded simply those intellectual condi- 
tions of belief which represent the direct effects of our expe- 
riences. It has been assumed as an ultimate postulate that an 
idea begotten of a real impression carries with it some recog- 
nisable mark of this fact, so that when it presents itself in con- 
sciousness our attention is diverted from the present counter or 
symbol to some absent reality. This indicative attitude of an 
idea is of a twofold character, referring both to the actual past, 
or known, and to the possible future, or unknown, and we have 
sought to give the mental circumstances which cause now the 
one and now the other aspect to prevail over our attention, 
without in the least explaining why the idea should have any 
reference to something beyond itself. So long as this objective 
reference of an idea is only found when the idea is the product 
of sensation or fact, and so long as it exactly corresponds in time 
and circumstances to the order of the fact, this part of our mental 
mechanism must be looked on as the most valuable and essential 
to all true knowledge and safe action, But this is by no means 
the exact truth. First of all, our ideas often deviate in their 
arrangement from the exact connexions of our experience ; and 
secondly, other ideas born of all manner of sources come to 
usurp this indicative or representative function in our minds, 
seeming to be the offspring of fact when they have only a purely 





* In an admirable analysis of all belief into memory and expectation, Mr. 
Mill traces out the various modes of these expectations, Mill’s “ Analysis,” 
Editor’s Note, p. 413 e¢ seg. 
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subjective origin. Happily, in a healthy state of the mind the 
number and influence of these fictitious servants of experience 
are not large enough to affect materially our confidence in the 
general trustworthy character of the messengers. Yet they con- 
stitute a dark and confusing border to our intellectual life, and 
it is nearly always a matter of high self-discipline even to a 
well-trained mind to distinguish these counterfeits and to with- 
hold from them every measure of confidence. 

The precise manner in which these semblances of experience 
come to delude us is very difficult to determine. Frequently, in 
abnormal states of the mind, an emotional influence attends 
them, and gives them an intensity which approximately assimi- 
lates them to present realities. Yet this is by no means the 
whole explanation, for minds of considerable culture, and in per- 
fectly healthy conditions have entertained these beliefs not in 
moments of excitement merely, but as constant convictions. 
Light may be thrown, we think, on this curious mental process 
by attending to those forms of belief begotten of experience, 
which most nearly resemble the pseudo-empirical beliefs. 

We have seen that in the disciplined mind all legitimate 
belief is consciously referred to some past individual experience 
as its ultimate basis. Nor is the belief of such a mind distinct 
and abiding unless the relations of this past experience to the 
present are faintly at least apprehended. Yet this is, after all, 
only a conception of an ideal mind. In our actual mental life 
we continually predict things the exact grounds of which in 
memory we should find it hard to specify. Not only so, but we 
believe things as. past realities without being able even approxi- 
mately to assign the time or order of the events. For example, I 
feel perfectly certain that I read “ Robinson Crusoe” when I was 
a boy, and yet I cannot in the least recollect the attendant cir- 
cumstances. Here the idea has lost its processes, so to speak, 
it no longer adjusts itself to other elements of my mind, and 
yet I accept it as the relic of an actual experience. Nowa large 
part of our subjective beliefs present themselves to us precisely 
in this way. We have a distinct present idea, and believe that 
it stands for some past fact, though we are unable to specify its 
mode of origin. Here then the actual and fictitious, the sub- 
jective and objective products of the mind have a meeting point 
or common area in which they easily mingle, and are no longer 
distinguishable. \ Everybody may at once recall instances of these 
quasi- -recollections, ideas which are left behind by dreams or 
moments of excited imagination, and come to appear as the de- 
scendants of objective impressions. We do not, of course, dis- 
tinctly conceive the time and circumstances of the imaginary 
impression ; we simply have a vague feeling of something past 
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to which the present idea points back. The feeling may be 
nothing more than a sense of familiarity, a dim consciousness of 
resemblance between the present conception and something gone 
before, and yet, by force of this confirmed habit of referring all 
our ideas to definite past experiences, we strive to find a proper 
niche for the idea in the structure of our past life. Similarly, 
when two ideas have somehow or other become closely con- 
nected in our minds, though their corresponding impressions 
may have no real objective connexion, there is a tendency in 
unreflective minds to accept this ideal combination as the relic 
of experience. They have a vague feeling of some connexion 
previously experienced, though this connexion was due simply 
to some mental process at the time, as the vague feeling of an 
analogy. 

The case of unfounded anticipations is susceptible of a very 
similar explanation. Although an exceptionally cautious person 
uniformiy examines the grounds of his expectations in past ex- 
perience, most people fall into the habit of anticipating many 
things automatically, so to speak, that is, without conscious 
reflection why they do so. This rough practice, which as we 
have seen is the instinctive impulse of the primitive mind, 
serves very well for a few obviously invariable phenomena, as 
the recurring phases of the day or year, but it easily leads 
to delusive belief. In this way possibilities in the future dwelt 
on in day-dreams, or painted in lively colours for us by enthu- 
siastic friends, recur to our minds when free from all emotional 
excitement, as vague unaccountable anticipations. In this manner 
too all the purely mental combinations among our ideas due to 
the play of the mind’s feeling of resemblance, the quaint fancy 
of the childish intellect or the force of feeling, tend to return as 
expectations. When the present impression calls up the idea 
of another experience accidentally associated with it, this idea 
easily assumes the appearance of a near and coming reality. It 
is to be noted that these beliefs have a more or less clear refe- 
rence to the future; we feel we shall one day experience the 
reality, though it is often hard for us to specify the approximate 
period of life in which this attainment will fall. 

In this way we conceive it may be possible to connect our delu- 
sive forms of recollection and anticipation with what we may 
call the normal action of the intellect. We may regard them 
as exaggerations, or, better still, aberrations of tke primitive 
impulse, modified by habit, to refer every present idea to some 
real object or event past or future. 

Yet it may well seem doubtful whether this supposition ex- 
hausts the whole operation of ideas on belief. More particu- 
larly there remains apparently to be explained the tendency to 
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give to some ideas a vague form of objective existence scarcely 
determined in time at all. A signal instance of this process is 
to be found in the external projection of general ideas of which 
we shall speak by and by. And every vague assurance of the 
highly imaginative mind that its ideal groupings of idea must 
find somewhere in the vast universe an objective counterpart 
illustrates the same mental process. Some writers in order to 
account for this process assume an invariable tendency in the 
idea to simulate the appearance of a sensation, though in normal 
states of the mind this is at once counteracted by attendant cor- 
rective marks,* This we think is an over-strained supposition, 
and is indeed, as Mr. Mill says, at once disproved by the reflec- 
tion that if there were no radical intrinsic difference between a 
sensation and an idea, we could never attach distinctive asso- 
ciates to the one or to the other. Another way of viewing this 
tendency to objectify the spontaneous ideas of our minds is to 
assume a universal tendency in ideas to excite belief in their 
reality apart from the influence of emotion, and apart from 
the action of those intellectual processes of memory and antici- 
pation which we have already described. This theory has 
recently been argued with considerable ingenuity by Mr. Bage- 
hot,+ who finds all ideas ready to pass into belief according to 
the degree of their clearness, intensity, constancy, and interest- 
ingness. He holds that young children have “an omnivorous 
acquiescence in all states of consciousness,” and believe in any 
imaginative scene, anyhow suggested to them, quite as readily as 
in memory. We think a part of this theory decidedly open to 
criticism. A child’s imaginations are not, we conceive, so irra- 
tional as they at first sight appear. Its wildest conceptions, so 
far as their intellectual character is concerned, appear still to 
follow the uniform mental procedure which we have described, 
instinctive anticipation ever tending to base itself on memory. 
If you ask a child why it believes this and that, it understands 
your question, and refers back td some statement of a book or 
nurse's affirmation. And in doing so it distinctly proclaims its 
expectation to be an inference, rough enough no doubt, from the 
past to the future, for long before this it must be supposed to 
have acquired with a knowledge of the meaning of words an 
experience of the general sequence of events upon their pre- 
diction, that isto say, an experience of the general trustworthi- 
ness of testimony. The only other tendency observable in the 
child’s belief besides this intellectual movement to and fro from 
the past to the future is the emotional effect of all exciting 





* For example, M. Taine, “ De I’Intelligence.” vol. i. book ii., “Les Images.” 
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ideas, there being in this excitement, as will be shown by and 
by, a force that tends to obliterate the distinction between idea 
and reality. This force is indeed involved in Mr. Bagehot’s two 
conditions, intensity and interestingness of the idea. 

We fail then to find in the proper intellectual aspect of belief 
anything but the primitive tendency to project our ideas into 
the past and future greatly modified in form by subsequent 
multiplication of experiences, and unduly extended to ideas and 
connexions of ideas, the true origin and history of which we have 
lost. The cases of mere vague projection of our subjectively 
shaped ideas into the sphere of objective existence appear to 
us to constitute no new mental process. The ideas are present 
and distinct, their parentage obscured, and by a universal habit 
of mind we give them an objective source. The Platonists 
always viewed these objective ideas as somehow fairly per- 
ceivable even on earth, though not to the organs of sense ; that 
is to say, they had an origin assigned them analogous to that of 
our particular ideas in past experience. Further, the vague 
belief in the existence of these and all other ideas is nothing 
but an obscured form of complex anticipation. As Berkeley long 
ago established, to conceive the existence of a thing is to con- 
ceive of ourselves or somebody else having an impression of it ; 
that is to say, to have an anticipation consequent upon a mo- 
mentary supposition. And indeed we find those who held to 
the objective reality of general ideas spoke of them as fully per- 
ceivable in an after state, or as ever cognisable to the souls of 
the gods. Ina similar way one would find, we think, that all 
our vaguest conjectures of objective existence in reveries and 
moments of exalted imagination are capable of being brought 
under the same intellectual processes. 

With respect to the various modes in which our subjective 
ideas and their combinations arise in the mind, little can be 
said here. These processes can only be fully studied in the full 
exposition of our intellectual life. One or two of the more im- 
portant peculiarities of our intellectual mechanism are all that 
we can refer to. Of these the first is the fusion of ideas which 
invariably occur in certain connexion into one apparently simple 
idea. The bond of this connexion may be contiguity or 
nearness in time between the corresponding impressions, or the 
mental bond supplied by a feeling of their resemblance. A 
signal instance of the first kind of inseparable association is to 
be found, according to the view of Mr. Mill and other Idealists, 
in our supposed intuitions of external objects, the quasi inde- 
pendent object having never in fact been experienced, and its 
idea being nothing but the mental residuum of that aggregate 
of impressions which we have uniformly experienced together 
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under given circumstances. Examples of similar impressions 
blending to constitute apparently new types of ideas are to be 
found in all our abstractions. According to the Nominalist 
’ theory these ideas are nothing but closely united aggregates of 
like particular ideas, with their similar feature or features 
accented by the general name, which at the same time binds 
them together. Yet they easily come to appear as hetero- 
geneous elements underivable from single impressions. And 
agreeably to this we frequently find a tendency in the human 
mind to give them in some form or another an independent 
position in the objective universe. Not only did the extrava- 
gant assumption of the Platonic Realists spring from this ten- 
dency, but all the modern assumptions of an underlying power 
or force supposed to be necessitated by every series of like 
phenomena are in reality the workings of an impulse to invest 
a general idea with some kind of objective validity. No doubt 
other tendencies also co-operate to support these assumptions, 
Thus our notions of external force may all be traced to hasty 
extensions of the crude induction that our own movements are 
preceded by exertion of conscious energy. But the chief force 
at work is the desire to find an objective support for a sub- 
jective idea. And this impulse involves in the case of general 
ideas not only an intellectual but also an emotional pro- 
cess, of which we shall have to speak further on. Even general 
ideas of mental phenomena themselves may give rise to analo- 
gous beliefs. When we ascribe to our series of like volitional 
or ethical states a certain underlying power—namely, the will or 
conscience, the process is still the reflex movement of a general 
idea towards objective reality; for we always conceive such 
secret powers of the mind as somehow observable, and forming 
proper objects of consciousness to an adequate intelligence. 

It will be seen then that the ancient yet still partially sur- 
viving notions of substance, being, substratum of powers or pro- 
perties, and so on, imply both the fusion of closely bound ideas 
of contiguous impressions, and the blending of the products of 
a long series of like impressions into a general idea. To this it 
shouJd be added the decay, through inattention, of certain por- 
tions of the original idea. That this intellectual process is to 
be found in our acceptance of general ideas as elementary 
growths, follows at once from the Nominalist view. According to 
this theory evety general idea is nothing but a rapid series of 
particular ideas with individual varieties of character, and yet 
we are never aware of this except upon close reflection and 
exact analysis, With respect to contiguously linked ideas the 
influence of this decay does not at first sight appear. Yet in 
the case of a simple material object our supposition that the 
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congeries of impressions actual and possible, is one indivisible 
existence, really springs, on the Idealist’s hypothesis, from our 
inattention to the intermediate links which hold these various 
impressions together. So far from the colour, form and taste 
of an orange being mysteriously united in one common point, 
we require to interpose a large number of movements in order 
to pass from one to the other. But these movements are a 
constant element in all perception, residing not in the accidental 
circumstances of the moment but in ourselves. Hence we do 
not need to attend to them, and in consequence of this the 
various impressions held together by them fall into one seem- 
ingly continuous whole. It might be further shown that our 
apparent intuitions of the relations of space, such as distance, 
position, &c., all involve the dropping out of sight of certain con- 
stant elements in our own movements upon which, and only 
then, the proper experiences which seem such instantaneous in- 
tuitions are attainable. 

Tn these ways, then, ideas which properly originated in ex- 
perience come by the mere play of this coming and going in 
consciousness to lose their resemblance to experience, and to give 
shape to slightly delusive belief. The other intellectual pro- 
cesses by which ideas, and consequently beliefs, tend to deviate 
from experience, may for the most part be summed up as the 
work of imagination or the constructive part of the mind, the 
linking together of simple ideas of experience in new com- 
binations in obedience to the influence of some feeling. Imagi- 
nation in this sense would include the crude superstitions of the 
savage quite as much as the refined conceptions of a modern 
poet. The full discussion of these processes falls, of course, 
under the head of the influence of feeling on belief. Only a 
remark or two need be given on the intellectual movements 
concerned. The very simplest mode of this independent flight 
of the mind may be found, perhaps, in the vulgar habit of 
selecting as types of Nature’s processes only instances of phe- 
nomena that strike the imagination and infuse wonder. Mr. 
Mill has called attention to this mental source of error in dis- 
cussing the subject of logical fallacies. Under the same head, 
too, we may refer most of the crude beliefs of the uncivilized in 
magic, omens, and their quasi-scientific developments, augury, 
oneiromancy, astrology, &c. All such beliefs illustrate not so 
much the effect of limited and accidental experience and asso- 
ciation, as the selective and constructive power of the mind 
under the impulses of such feelings as wonder, terror, and a 
general inclination to wish for happy events. Where these 
feelings are powerfully developed, as they invariably are among 
primitive peoples, belief far outruns experience. Every faint 
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analogy is seized and transformed into a mysterious symbol. 
Circumstances having nothing in common but proximity in 
time are invested with all kinds of miraculous relations to one 
another.* Also in the pleasing imaginations of cultivated 
minds a finer intellectual activity of the same kind may be 
found. More especially by the imaginative isolation of certain 
ideas, as in all abstractions of perfectly pure qualities, by the 
extensive multiplication of simple ideas, as in all conceptions of 
the infinite in space and time, and by endless recombina- 
tions of various elements in harmonious wholes—by these 
and like processes, all limited as they are by certain broad 
conditions of experience, the various higher emotions are 
enabled to erect airy worlds for themselves wherein they may 
wander free and unrestrained. 

But enough has been said probably respecting the intellectual 
conditions of belief, which though perhaps the most conspicuous 
are by no means the sole agencies determining its character. As 
the conclusion of this part of our examination we may say that 
belief attends in au inexplicable manner all ideal relics of our 
experience, and in normal states of the mind may be looked on 
as the instinctive self-adaptation- of the mind to its external sur- 
roundings. Yet this tendency is frequently counteracted by other 
influences even in the region of intellect itself, except where high 
logical culture is found. We have now to pass to regions of the 
mind where we shall find this simple mathematical expression of 
the law of belief still more widely and seriously contradicted, and 
reduced to the position of a mere probability valid only within a 
very limited sphere of our mental life. . 

The powerful influence of feeling in belief has long been 
recognised. Indeed we think most persons would be inclined at 
first sight to call belief nothing but a particular feeling. It cer- 
tainly seems far more an emotion than an act of the intellect; 
and, yet it is so unique a phase of the mind that we must place 
it apart from the emotions just as we have distinguished it from 
activity.t Whether or no some amount of feeling proper is not 
present in every belief is another question and may perhaps, upon 





* For an excellent account and a truly scientific explanation of these mental 
phenomena, see the interesting work of Mr. Tylor, already referred to, 
“ Primitive Culture,” vol. i. chap. iv. 

+ Mr. Bagehot, for example, in the essay spoken of, distinctly regards all 
belief as emotional in character. Belief has, no doubt, many analogies with 
feeling in general. First of all, apart from its subject-matter it is of the 
nature of mental elation, whereas doubt, its opposite condition, is discordant 
and wearing. Then it tends, as Mr. Bagehot very clearly shows, to return to 
the mind just like any associated feeling, even when its logical grounds have 
again and again been destroyed. Still, we think its differences are yet greater 
than its resemblances, and would serve to make its treatment under the genus 
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an exhaustive analysis of the conditions of belief, be answered in 
the affirmative. Be this so or not, most persons will admit that 
feeling very often gives rise or at least an extra support to our 
convictions. Everybody, we suspect, entertains in some faint 
measure at least certain beliefs which are known to have no 
ground in experience, but which are pleasing and afford a certain 
solace to the mind. Even the trained logical mind is aware of 
a tendency in this direction, though he may seek to check it. In 
many persons destitute of such logical training these grateful 
beliefs form a very considerable element of happiness, in some 
cases ministering a daily satisfaction of a very intense kind. 
According to the several modes and degrees of this tendency as 
contrasted with the power of experience we have all the varieties 
of the believing mind, the generally credulous, the stubborn and 
incontrovertible, the hopeful and optimistic, the sceptical and 
cynical. 

In order to understand the effect of emotion on belief it may 
not be out of place to remember that our emotions are very 
much the same in character, whether excited by a sensation or 
an idea. While every idea is somehow or other qualitatively 
unlike a sensation, any colouring of feeling attending it is only 
quantitatively different from the corresponding phase of the 
sensation. Thus the pleasurable aspect of brilliant light or 
graceful form is scarcely distinguishable except in degree from 
the grateful feeling which accompanies the mental pictures of 
these impressions, and everybody recognises in the uncomfortable 
feeling which a talk about tooth-drawing awakens, a certain faint 
measure of precisely the same quality of pain that the active 
operation produces. So far as the idea of the sensation is 
recoverable at all, its pleasurable or painful concomitant is exactly 
reproduced. And if this is true of the simple feelings attending 
a sensation, it is still more true of those composite feelings 
accompanying a sensation and a group of adhering ideas, that is 
to say, our emotions. The pain of an actually perceived insult 
is scarcely distinguishable from the pain of a suspected or dis- 
tinctly conceived insult ; and the aroma of pleasure that breathes 
from a spring landscape comes scarcely less sweet through the 
ideal channels of a poet’s verse. We thus find in all feeling as such 
and as contrasted with perception, thought and all that is in- 
cluded in intellect, a great obstructive force in the way of clear 
discrimination of idea and sensation, assumption and fact, which 





of emotions exceedingly confusing. The mode of its origin, the impartial 
range of its objects, and the fact that it holds common relations to all the 
emotions properly so called, renders it very undesirable to classify them 
together. 
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when the emotional colouring of an idea is strong, easily tends to 
counteract the intellectual processes and to confuse the mind. 
But leaving this fundamental peculiarity of emotion itself we 
may best of all trace its influence on belief by considering its 
relations to our ideas and intellectual processes. The first thing 
to be remarked here is that whenever an emotion attaches to 
itself distinct ideas, they tend to become very intense, to brighten, 
so to speak, in the glow of the emotional surroundings, and to 
attain a persistency and a vivacity which assimilate them more or 
less completely to external sensations. Though we have assumed 
what we think is a self-evident distinction between the sensation 
and the idea in ordinary states of mind, nobody can help. seeing 
that the idea has a marked resemblance to the sensation, and 
shades away from its original in very fine gradations. Now the 
effect of any emotional agitation is to give such a glow of inten- 
sity and such a stubborn persistence to the idea it may call up 
in the mind as to almost obliterate its distinctive marks. The 
full effect of this process is to be found in certain diseased states 
of the mind of which M. Taine gives a very interesting account. 
But all strong excitement has a tendency in this direction, and so 
has a marked disturbing effect ‘on the normal intellectual course 
of belief. When the emotional excitement is not strong enough 
for this, it still intensifies the present ideas and predisposes the 
mind to believe in the immediate proximity of the facts, in other 
words to favour the strongest form of anticipation. Illustrations 
of these influences are abundantly supplied by Professor Bain. 
In very early life the effect of an emotional element in an 
idea is very conspicuous, Ideas of a pleasurable and painful 
character seem indeed in the dawning mind to be the only 
objects of belief. All uninteresting impressions, the multitude 
of sights and sounds that reach the child’s consciousness, appear 
scarcely to leave an after-trace ; and it is probably a long and slow 
process by which the mind comes to observe, remember, and predict 
all the more indifferent daily facts of life. In addition to pleasure 
and pain, any form of neutral emotional excitement exercises 
the same influence: all the circumstances that make impressions 
striking and wonderful, such as their novelty, unexpectedness 
or magnitude, produce a certain current of emotional excitement 
that forms a vortex, so to speak, about the remaining idea, and 
serves to force it into consciousness with greater impetus. 
Detailed vllustrations of the various kinds of emotional excite- 
ment as affecting belief will not be expected here. They would 
fall more properly under a general treatment of the emotions ; 
and indeed’ Mr. Bain systematically discusses these effects of any 
feeling along with the particular feeling itself. Only one case 
_Tequires to be rather fully noticed here because of its close rela- 
L 2 
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tion to prevailing theories of belief. We refer to the effect of the 
spontaneous impulses of activity which are undoubtedly a part of 
our mental constitution. Mr. Bain, as we have seen, seeks to 
make this the primitive root of belief. We have felt ourselves 
compelled to differ from this view, and it now remains for us to 
state what influence we conceive activity is fitted to exercise on 
our believing power. 

That it has an influence on belief, nobody can well doubt who 
reflects on their intimate connexion. All consciously directed 
action must, it is obvious, proceed on belief—namely, the assurance 
of some good to be attained or evil to be averted. Voluntary 
action thus always implies a belief in our own powers, and 
requires this belief as its initial condition. Now action is by no 
means an indifferent state of the mind. It has its own pleasur- 
able consciousness, which is commonly spoken of as a feeling of 
energy and power, love of adventure, and so on. Mr. Bain has 
traced a considerable part of this pleasure to an instinctive spon- 
taneity which predisposes to action, and finds a satisfying vent 
in it. In such primitive impulses we have a powerful mode of 
excitement attending all our earliest exertions. By a simple 
process of association this excitement clings to all ideas of a 
practical character. That is to say, if you present to a boy’s mind 
the probability of his seeing some show at the cost of a good run, 
or of preventing some trick of his rival by dint of considerable 
painstaking, there will be a tendency, through the action of an 
ideal revival of the active excitement, to abbreviate the proper 
estimation of the chances of success, and to magnify the range 
of one’s own powers. The process seems precisely analogous to 
any other mode of emotional excitement. During the proposal 
the boy’s mind would naturally turn from an idea of success to 
that of failure, the idea which had most evidence in its favour 
winning control. But instead of this there intervenes a disturbing 
excitement, the ideal stimulation of active consciousness, which 
helps to intensify and to retain the idea of success and all its 
indications, while it similarly seeks to exclude ail ideas of 
failure. 

So far we have illustrated only the mode in which active 
excitement supports a belief in the efficacy of one’s own will. 
But its influence extends further than this, into the sphere of 
uncontrollable nature. If, for example, the idea of a long ramble 
or an afternoon’s skating has been presented to a boy’s mind, the 
excitement of anticipated action (apart from the ideas of the 
attendant pleasures) will predispose him to hopeful views of the 
weather, state of the roads, and so on. Jn other words, he will be in- 
clined to look only on the chances of favouring circumstances, happy 
events, and to lose sight of all possibilities of an adverse character. 
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In this way we think by the play of our active forces and the 
excitement accompanying it we are inclined to look at the bright 
side of life and to believe in an ever-friendly nature. The full 
effects of health and vigour of mental tone ‘in general on our 
beliefs will be spoken of presently. We have referred in this 
place to the co-operation of spontaneity in order to show that this 
mental force, so far from being the exclusive source of belief, 
disposes the mind to certain forms of belief. As we have already 
said, the firm belief of a child in the painful property of fire, so 
far from springing from activity, arises in direct opposition to its 
influence. If activity were the sole well-spring of confidence we 
should entertain none but extravagant views of our own abilities 
and absurdly false notions of the order of external nature. 
Happily, however, experience is just as much a direct source of 
belief as our activity, and tends to keep the impulses of the latter 
within due limits. 

We imagine, then, that in spite of the close connexion in our 
mental processes between belief and action, the direct influences 
of the latter on the former do not present a unique phenomenon, 
but are precisely similar to the etfects of all other modes of 
mental excitement. The force of spontaneity, which constitutes 
the chief element in this excitement of action, is undoubtedly a 
peculiar phenomenon, scarcely to be classified with the emotions ; 
yet the tone of mental excitement accompanying it is scarcely 
distinguishable from proper emotional agitation, and. so far as 
its effect on ideas and, through them, on beliefs is concerned, 
follows the same psychological law. . 

The foregoing examples may suffice to illustrate the operation 
of emotional excitement viewed as present in the mind as an 
inseparable concomitant of an idea. Other aspects of this in- 
fluence of emotion on belief are to be found in the degree of 
vitality and the range of influence of any feeling when excited, 
and further in the readiness of any feeling to recur in the mind. 
The first of these circumstances illustrates the principle of emo- 
tional self-conservation, Any emotion when excited in con- 
sciousness tends, with a force proportionate to its intensity, to 
sustain itself, and so to exclude certain opposed states of feeling 
incompatible with it, and, in consequence of this, to banish from 
the mind all ideas associated with those discordant states. Con- 
sequently, during the reign of any strong emotional excitement 
the mind has a strong predisposition to remember and to antici- 
pate a certain variety of facts. Familiar illustrations of this 
principle will at once occur to the reader. In an angry fit not 
only are all ideas of deliberate wrong called up and ren- 
dered intense and persistent, but the proper sources of idea in 
vur intellectual workings are disturbed, so that a suggestion of 
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the supposed offender being unconscious of the effect of his 
action, or any other considerations that would restrain the feeling, 
are effectively barred out, while any thoughts fitted to awaken 
an opposite or discordant feeling—such as love or admiration 
towards the offender—have not the slightest chance of engaging 
attention. The most universal effect of such a dominant feeling 
in the selection of ideas is to be found in its craving for some 
cause or ground of its existence. Every fit of terror, every flow 
of «esthetic pleasure, seeks some distinct objective source of 
its existence, some raison détre for itself. This apparent 
rationality of feeling is after al] more an emotional, than an in- 
tellectual process. It is the impulse of the ruling excitement to 
augment itself partly by new inflammatory suggestions or ideas, 
partly by the desire for others to participate in it and sustain it 
by their sympathy. The whole working of this principle of 
emotional tyranny, as it may be called, in respect to the forces 
of the intellect, has been illustrated by Mr. Bain with his custo- 
mary fullness and clearness ; and we shall need only to trace 
out a few of its most curious bearings on the phenomena of 
belief. The transient and momentary beliefs which a single 
sudden feeling serves to support do not need to be further 
noticed here. Everybody is aware an instant or two after the 
exciting fit how absurd were the ideas and confidences it gave 
rise to. The sudden images which a brief attack of terror or 
anger gives birth to appear afterwards like creations of a mad- 
man; and happily in the case of most people the correctives 
of such disturbing passion are nearly as swift-footed as the 
disease itself. Such accidental and irregular effects on belief, 
as they have scarcely an appreciable effect on the individual’s 
customary convictions, hardly need to be dwelt upon by the 
psychologist. It is not till we have a more or less persistent 
state of mind favourable to a given kind of feeling that the 
effect of emotion on belief becomes important. As an example 
of this we may take the long series of gloomy forebodings which 
certain depressed states of health predispose the mind to enter- 
tain. If we knew the average affinity or attraction of a mind for 
a given type of feeling, and the chief general circumstances of 
life fitted to raise or depress the degree of this attraction, we 
should be able to specify the amount of influence it is likely to 
have on the individual's belief. Whenever a mode of feeling is 
easily excited, and appears frequently in great intensity, its 
action on belief is of course likely to be great. Consequently 
the chief interest of our present inquiry centres about what 
some psychologists distinguish as affections or habits of feeling 
as contrasted with single emotional states. All such recurrences 
of feeling illustrate not only the effect of past experiences, but 
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also the natural bent of the mind to any species of feeling. This 
bent is very different in different persons, and is the result not 
so much of emotional culture as of natural temperament and 
physical constitution. 

The simplest illustration of a predisposition to a certain 
variety of feeling is to be found in the hopeful and happy, as 
contrasted with the gloomy and timid mind. While everybody 
is aware of alternations of these states during brief intervals and 
long periods of life, some persons manifest a constant bent to 
one or the other mode of feeling. We have already spoken of 
the effects of a full supply of active energy and robust health as 
a foundation of the hopeful temper. In addition to this we 
think the general emotional cast of a mind may be peculiarly 
receptive and retentive of ideas of pleasure or of their opposites. 
That is to say, in certain types of mind, and in certain states of 
an individual mind, there is a special attraction for ideas of a 
pleasurable or for those of a painful character, so that we find 
all suggestions of the one class eagerly seized and retained in 
consciousness, while those of the opposite order are fugitive and 
unimpressive. The gay and buayant nature takes to all ideas 
of good as its natural aliment, and laughs off all forebodings of 
evil, while the gloomy spirit grasps every new possibility of evil, 
and throws its murky shadow over every winged messenger of 
joy that flits across its borders. Such phenomena may justly 
be regarded as a proper illustration of the power of a ruling" 
feeling. For in both these cases we see that there is a pre- 
vailing tone of mind, an average degree of cheerfulness, partly 
the result of experience, but largely the effect of natural tem- 
perament, with which all welcomed suggestions harmonize, all 
rejected ones are discordant. Such differences of temperament 
do not vary exactly as the degree of health, for we find some 
weakly persons singularly serene and buoyant. The physical 
foundation of this natural temper is to be sought, we think, 
partly, as we have shown, in the amount of muscular energy, 
partly in the general abundance or deficiency of nervous energy, 
which, along with the rising or falling of activity, constitutes the 
mental side of robust or feeble health, and finally, perhaps, in 
some qualitative peculiarity of the energy so supplied. 

It would be possible, one thinks, to give this effect of prevailing 
tone a wider, illustration throughout the whole region of our 
emotional life. For any given emotion is not the mere effect of 
past individual experiences called up by association, not precisely 
the algebraical sum of all the pleasures and pains previously 
experienced in a certain connexion. We find similar experiences 
give rise to very different degrees of the same emotion, and the 
psychologist has to assume in consequence a certain natural 
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emotional bent always predisposing the mind to entertain ideas 
of acertain order. The influence of such a permanent natural 
disposition on the individual’s habitual belief is a very familiar 
fact to all careful students of human character. It may fre- 
quently be traced back to a physical basis closely connected with 
the vigour of the organism, and in this way it is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the general effect of health and mental tone 
already described. Thus, for example, the poetic and ideal 
expectations of youth are closely related to the general tone of 
mental buoyancy and its predilection for all pleasurable ideas. 
Loss of this elasticity through, weakened health, or, as more fre- 
quently happens, the harsh correction of experience, frequently 
tames down these soaring expectations, and the middle-aged 
man looks back on the romantic confidence of youth, and says 
with Schiller— 


“ Erlcschen sind die heitern Sonnen 
Die meiner Jugend Pfad erhellt ; 
Die Ideale sind zerronnen, 
Die einst das trunkne Herz geschwellt ; 
Er ist dahin, der siisse Glaube 
An Wesen, die mein Traum gebar, 
Der rauhen Wirklichkeit zum Raube, 
Was einst so schin, so géttlich war.” 


Yet even at this unromantic stage of life most people seek to 
indulge belief in some distant vaguely-conceived ideal of beauty 
and quiet happiness. ‘The religious mind finds a resting-place 
untouched by the floods of experience in the unseen world and 
the mystery of an after-life. The metaphysical mind seeks a 
safe harbour for its esthetic aspirations in vague and unverifiable 
theories of an Absolute Being free from all the limitations of 
our finite cognition, or in the doctrine of eternal ideas, pre- 
serving in the most stable objective form all the evanescent con- 
ceptions of the good and beautiful so rarely attainable by our 
faltering minds. In these and a multitude of other cases, which 
we may leave the reader's memory to supply, we may still 
discern the instinctive impulse of the happy, hopeful mind, 
restrained within very narrow limits it is true, but still surviving 
and ruling within these limits with undivided supremacy. 

One instance, however, of this bent of natural temperament 
is so important in relation to our subject, that we must briefly 
refer to it. We mean the characteristic inclination of a mind 
towards independence of belief or repose in authority. It wants 
but little reflection on human nature to see that this antithesis 
forms a great line of demarcation in the grouping of characters. 
The mind, strong in self-assertion, eager to try its own rash sug- 
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gestions, impatient of all control in action as in thought, too 
little considerate for the feelings and claims of others, is a familiar 
variety of human character, and stands in sharp contrast to the 
less vigorous soul, timid, dependent and reverential towards 
others, and ever ready to accept their dicta in place of the sug- 
gestions of its own experience or reason. Here again we may 
trace the effect of natural activity and vigorous health. For 
self-assertion is the growth of abundant spontaneity which 
loves free scope of action, and always believes in its own prowess ; 
whereas a timid clinging to others arises from a want of strong 
initial impulse to action in the individual’s own mind. The 
difference between the two sexes in this direction of confidence 
is largely due, we suspect, to such physical peculiarities. The 
attitude of dependence for guidance and protection which women 
have been so long accustomed to maintain is no doubt to a large 
extent an artificial growth, and may be dissolved by an opposite 
mode of education ; yet so long as society retains its insecurities, 
and makes claim on the individual’s powers-of self-defence, the 
less robust physique of the woman may be expected to maintain 
a considerable degree of that self-distrust so favourable to the 
conservative tendency in belief. Besides the difference in 
bodily vigour, other peculiarities of emotional temperament 
enter into this propensity. Along with less robust activity there 
frequently co-operates in the reverential type of mind an abun- 
dance of passive feeling, more especially tenderness in all its 
forms of love and admiration; and these emotions obviously 
favour extreme trust in one’s fellow-creatures. Such a cast of 
mind is naturally predisposed to repose in the veracity of others. 
Every assertion made by the persons who are the objects of these 
feelings has a kind of aroma about it which at once harmonizes 
with the prevailing tone of respectful affectionateness, and close 
individual inquiry and exercise ot independent judgment are 
excluded by the quiet but persistent flow of this emotional cur- 
-rent. Besides the circle of an individual’s intimate friends and 
acquaintances, this impulse of reliance extends to many unknown 
except by perusal of their writings or report of their deeds. 
A feeling of tender attachment grows up in the cultivated man 
for his favourite poet or philosopher, and every new utterance 
from this source is at once supported by all the force of this pre- 
existing respect. An interesting form of this emotion mingling 
with that instinctive reverence tor the vague and unknown to 
which we have already alluded is to be found in men’s worship 
of the past, and in the unbounded degree of reliance which we 
accord to a name reverend through its antiquity. The student 
of human evolution may find here a relic of that complete sway 
over action and creed which in primitive stages of society was 
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exercised by the elders.* In the modern veneration for ancient 
authority the element of dread is well-nigh lost in the over- 
growth of an affectionate respect, yet looked at as a historical 
growth it is probably nothing but a gradual transformation of 
this primitive submission to age. The vague mist in which the 
remoteness of antiquity surrounds its revered names, and the 
difficulty of directly applying the test of verification to many of 
their utterances, are highly favourable to the selection of these 
ancient authorities as secure ground of an unbounded trust, even 
after confidence in one’s contemporaries has been considerably 
shaken. In the domain of psychological theory the effect of this 
sentiment for the antique may be traced, we think, in all assump- 
tions of innate powers and @ priori forms of thought. The re- 
moteness of these imaginary existences, and the fact of their 
priority to all our experiences have served to clothe them in a 
unique and mysterious dignity, while religious ideas and ascetic 
tendencies to disparage sensations have co-operated to sustain 
the beliefs. 

The case of the independent thinker illustrates just the con- 
verse emotional influences. Strong activity is itself a consider- 
able check on the emotional tendencies of the mind, and we 
rarely find a very energetic mind naturally predisposed to the 
softer varieties of feeling. On the other hand, there grow up 
out of a robust activity itself a new order of feelings which 
combine with it in supporting self-reliance. Such active forms 
of emotion are to be found in the sentiment of power, the love 
of liberty, the love of antagonism, and the curious complex 
feeling of pride or self-respect. A mind of this stamp is naturally 
predisposed to boldness of thought as well as of action, and it 
often needs a very slow and painful discipline to check the undue 
growth of this propensity and to temper the pride of conscious 
strength by an infusion of sympathy and respect for others. 
Such a nature too is prone to set aside the recollection of its own 
delusions, and to shut its eyes to the proper logical claims of 
others’ experiences. When this robust and self-assertive mind 
has been properly trained, both in the manifestation of moral 
feelings and in the calm consideration of evidence, it becomes, 
as Mr. Mili says, the finest material for high character and clear 
intellect ; yet the attainment of this happy mean is by no means 
an easy process. 





* Mr. Tylor, in his elaborate work on ‘ Primitive Culture,” p. 36, sug- 
gests that the belief in antiquity results from an intellectual process. By - 
a confusion of thought, he thinks, we ascribe to men of old the wisdom of 
old men. This is very likely a co-operating cause, especially among simple 
people, but the emotional source seems to us the more important. 
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Very closely analogous to this contrast between the indepen- 
dent and reverent type of believing mind, is that of the scientific 
or investigating, and the wondering mind. While, as we shall 
presently see, the pursuit of science and the explanation of phe- 
nomena by assimilating them under like aspects has its own form 
of emotional stimulus, this is a very feeble form of excitement as 
compared with the outgoings of surprise and wonder. The 
craving for the mysterious, the striking and the exceptional, is 
an important factor in the emotional type of mind as distinguished 
from the intellectual and volitional ; and accordingly we find 
emotional temperaments generally strongly inclined to believe in 
the miraculous, to isolate particular facts instead of comparing 
them, and to seek objects of wonder in all the accidental coin- 
cidences of life. Combined as it very frequently is in rich 
emotional natures with tenderness and dependence, it tends to 
make antiquity a supreme object of admiring wonder; and con- 
stitutes a powerful predisposition to religious belief. It finds its 
fullest vent in early stages of development, both of the individual 
and of the race, when intelligence is scarcely dawning, and ex- 
tensive action has not familiarized.the mind with objects. Yet 
even after considerable intellectual culture it remains a charac- 
teristic propensity of the warmer temperament, fixing itself on 
the remote in space and time, and exalting everything within 
these regions to an ideal magnitude. The scientific mind, ou 
the other hand, is characterized not only by a lively feeling for 
the similarity of things, but by comparative weakness of the 
emotional forces, and also by the fullness of active energy which 
seems a universal antagonist to emotion. Hence we commonly 
find that the childen and men who show a strong eagerness for 
examination and research are full of action. For not only is 
all research a form of muscular activity often very intense, as, 
for example, in microscopic investigations, and so presupposes a 
love of action as an initial impulse, but action has to proceed on 
belief in uniformity in some shape, and consequently the wider 
our range of action the more we distinctly realize these uniformi- 
ties. Where this fullness of active energy is accompanied by 
keen intellect we have all the conditions of the curious, exploring, 
and truth-seeking mind. 

We will conclude our illustration of the emotional sources of 
belief by a cqnsideration of one or two forms of sentiment 
which in all cultivated minds exercise an habitual sway, and are 
closely connected with the proper intellectual pursuit of truth. 
‘They are not like many of our more elementary feelings, mere 
disturbances of the strict logical processes of the mind, but are 
the outgrowth and frequently the auxiliary of a pure quest of 
truth. Yet some forms of them, like all other feelings, tend to 
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break asunder from their roots, and to form independent centres 
of belief, while others remain true to their ancillary function. 
They constitute permanent wants, so to speak, in the believing 
mind of most cultivated persons, and form along with the proper 
logical faculty a kind of examining board, accepting as worthy of 
belief only those ideas which satisfy its requirements. 
The first of these feelings is a group partly intellectual, partly 
esthetic, and in consequence not perfectly subordinate to the 
logical function. It includes such emotions as a love of sim- 
plicity, a desire for symmetry, a feeling for unity, and similar 
shades of sentiment. In part these feelings grow up, as we have 
said, out of strictly logical processes. The first impulses of the 
scientific mind were in the direction of a rude and tentative com- 
parison of phenomena, and a discovery of some simple unifor- 
mity ; and the whole body of our stable and verified scientific 
doctrines is nothing but the fruit of this same instinctive impulse 
trained and restricted by wider observation and closer discrimi- 
nation. This impulse to assimilate our impressions, to liuk 
together the past and future, the known and the unknown, we 
have looked upon as an intimate fact of our nature, the starting- 
point of belief and action alike. It must now be added that 
the successful pursuit of this underlying unity in nature is the 
source of a very deep and retined pleasure. The naturalist in- 
dulges in a legitimate glow of self-congratulation when he has 
reduced a stubborn mass of mutually antagonistic facts to the 
calm reign of a single law. The first perception of an under- 
lying something linking together such widely various phenomena 
as a falling stone and a revolving world must have brought to 
the heart of the great Newton a thrill of joy which a common 
mind can scarcely conceive ; over and above the delight common 
to all attainment, the mere flash of intellect that reveals the 
hidden affinity of the widely diversified is the source of an ele- 
vated pleasure. And this feeling, like all other forms of pleasur- 
able consciousness, tends to support the belief in the discovered 
unity. Much of the intensity of belief which the man of 
science displays in his favourite doctrines is due to the complex 
feelings that cluster about every new discernment of nature's 
-uniformities. He finds a renewed gratification in tracing again 
and again the dominance of a discovered law. The intricate 
way in which he finds nature linking together, by some secret 
thread, the most unlike regions of phenomena excites his admi- 
ration and becomes for his mind the chief aspect of her beauty. 
All the shades of sentiment which are ca!led forth by the spec- 
tacle of orderly arrangement, just balance of proportions and a 
uniting plan, attach themselves to his scientific principles, and 
invest them with new dignity and an esthetic value quite inde- 
pendent of their practical importance. 
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Yet while these winged feelings form valuable forces, if yoked 
with the steady-footed logical intellect, they may easily break 
loose from this control and bear the mind to airy regions of 
belief, lacking all the stable support of evidence. Indeed, as a 
matter of history the independent dominion of these emotions 
long preceded their due subordination to logical search ; and in 
the case of many a young explorer even now, they bear the 
mind in wild flight to most crude and fanciful hypotheses ere a 
finer discipline brings them under the control of fact and reason. 
The first rash attempts of the Greek physicists to discover one 
fundamental all-pervading form of matter, form a striking illus- 
tration of such misdirection of the love of simplification. A 
large measure of the confidence accorded to the metaphysical 
assumptions of general substances probably arose from a vague 
feeling of gratification at the closer unity of Nature’s whole, 
which those substances were curiously imagined to signify. And 
this feeling must be regarded as an additional support to those 
projections of general ideas into the region of objective nature 
of which we have already sought to show the intellectual source 
in inattention to their origin. Every general idea is simply the 
mind’s mechanism for viewing toyether a large and scattered 
mass of distinct particulars ; yet the love of unity easily leads 
us to give them an objective validity, and to conceive of a 
mysterious something running through the actual phenomena 
and forming a bond of attachment quite apart from the con- 
ditions of our cognitive minds. The continual tendency of meta- 
physical writers in all times to mistake exact similarity for 
identity, probably involves, in addition to an error of thought, 
this impulse to find some objective bond of particular phenomena 
corresponding to our feeling of resemblance. It is very curious, 
as Mr. Mill has recently shown,* that even Berkeley fell into this 
error by assuming that a present impression of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral is the same set of sensations (or ideas in Berkeley’s language) 
as previous impressions of this object years ago. Nor are similar 
tendencies of this passion for unification even now wanting. We 
may easily find in the region of mental and of material pheno- 
mena unverified hypotheses which are tenaciously held to for no 
other reason than that of their seeming to supply another thread 
of unity to Nature’s diversities. We may just refer to the pre- 
valent notions of mind, will, and conscience conceived as per- 
manent substrata to the series of distinct phenomena which our 
assimilating intelligence views together ;t or to the common talk 





* See Fortnightly Review for November last. 
+ We have sought to illustrate this tendency along with other emotional 
forces of belief, in the case of the will, in an article entitled, “The Genesis of 
the Free-will Doctrine.” See Westminster Review tor July last. 
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of Naturalists about permanent force, not only particular types of 
force, such as mechanical, electrical, holding together the respec- 
tive series of phenomena which we view under these aspects, but 
one universal force contained in all these varieties, and uniting 
all the various phenomena of the material world in some mys- 
terious liaison. It is probable that the discovery of the mutual 
convertibility of the various orders of phenomena thus grouped 
together, the celebrated doctrine of the conservation of force, 
has appeared to lend support to these unphilosophic ideas 
of a mysterious something remaining permanent throughout a 
long succession of similar phenomena. What we have dis- 
covered to be a mere uniformity of order and numerical relation 
among various phenomena has been transformed by the undue 
impulse of emotion to unify the diverse into a new version of an 
uncreated and unchanging noumenon. As a crowning example 
of this unifying impulse we may just refer to every hypothesis 
for assimilating the radically opposed regions of mental and 
material phenomena. One of the most curious of these attempts, 
and one that best of all shows the utter futility of trying to join 
together what nature has put asunder, is to be found, we think, 
in Leibnitz’s postulate of an elementary monad uniting in itself 
the two poles of the spiritual and the material; and a similar 
effort has recently been made by M. Taine in the work we have 
already referred to. The whole field of modern German meta- 
physics is one grand illustration of the power of this esthetic 
. propensity in sustaining beliefs. Every attempt at a Weltan- 
-chawung which shall embrace all the known under one abstract 
conception, every glorification of the Hinheitsprinzip which one 
so frequently comes across in modern German literature, is the 
outcome not of a calm scientific reflection, but of an impatience 
of all division in phenomena, of that emotional craving for,even 
.the semblance of unity, which, while it is so closely allied to the 
desire of truth, may only too easily become one of its most 
-effective antagonists. 

The other varieties of emotional influences which remain to be 
considered here, may be viewed as the proper concomitants of 
the intellectual impulses to truth. They grow up along with and 
out of this intelleciual activity, and serve to add a greater viva- 
city and intensity to the beliefs accepted by the logical mind. 
The first of these is the emotional need of harmony, ‘the play of 
which 1s observable in all departments of mental life, and extends 
to the most sober conclusions of reason. Its function here is to 
render all contradictory states of belief discordant and painful, 
and to seek and to sustain everything like just agreement among 
our convictions. It does not of itself supply a perfectly safe 
controller of our reasoning processes. For it is obvious that be- 
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fore the pain of a contradiction is felt, memory must recall the 
past inconsistent belief, and the discriminative intellect must be 
acute enough for the prompt recognition of their mutual contra- 
diction ; and these conditions of logical consistency are often 
wanting even in minds that are keenly sensitive to the pleasure 
and pain of intellectual harmony and conflict. More especially 
it may be remarked that all other varying emotional sources of 
belief easily counteract the influence of this feeling. When 
there is any present mental excitement strongly sustaining a par- 
ticular form of belief there is but little chance of our remember- 
ing yesterday’s contradictory belief; and hence we find the most 
excitable persons are most ready to entertain contradictory 
notions within short limits of time. In minds better controlled 
by intellect and will, this sentiment of harmony plays a very 
important part, and becomes the motive force in wide comparison 
of our various beliefs, so as to bring them into relations of harmony 
with one another. In logically cultivated persons it is the 
emotional counterpart of the deductive side of intellectual acti- 
vity, serving to adjust every new belief to those previously 
accepted, whereas the feeling for unity in variety corresponds to 
the inductive impulse. It might-indeed be objected that these 
two modes of feeling are at bottom but one, for the child who 
finds to-day’s experience unlike yesterday’s, receives a mental 
shock scarcely distinguishable from our feeling of contradiction ; 
and a discovery of a uniformity seems to satisfy a feeling of. 
harmony precisely similar in character to the sentiment springing 
out of consistency. Yet the two modes of feeling receive such 
a different stamp from the objects with which they have to do, 
and fulfil such perfectly distinct functions in our life, that we 
have treated them as radically separable. 

The other variety of feeling springing out of our strictly scien- 
tific activity or the proper pursuit of truth, has reference to the 
practical value of certain knowledge. Every one can see that 
more than half the worth of truth to ordinary minds arises from 
its fitness to become the guide-post of practical life. Not only 
are our actions directed by our beliefs, but our daily consolations 
and encouragements are largely derived from anticipations of the 
future ; and the reception of a false belief entails in consequence 
waste of active energy and, still worse, sharp pangs of disappoint- 
ment, the sudden collapse of a cheering support, the cruel 
awakening to painful fact in place of sweet dream. The 
consequence is, that in minds strongly retentive of past painful 
experiences, there grows up a new regulative power in belief. 
The first effect is undoubtedly to check the believing propensity 
in general, to induce reflection, caution, and deliberateness in 
belief. Acting through the will as a very powerful sanction, it 
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retards action, intensifies the intellectual processes, and thus 
affords every opportunity for memory to restore past experiences, 
and the feeling of consistency to test the logical validity of the 
proposed truth. Yet this is not the whole of its operation. 
Besides acting as a restraint on ali belief, it serves to alter the 
relative force of its various sources. More particularly it grows 
into a habitual attitude of suspicion towards mere subjective con- 
jecture, unfounded theory, and emotional prompting to the 
acceptance of certain ideas; and at the same time it lends a 
new support to experience, exalting it into a supreme arbiter of 
our believing acts. For the daily lessons of life serve not only 
to show us the hollowness of -all illogical and unverified beliefs, 
but to deepen more and more our sense of the value of the past 
when properly retained in memory and interpreted by logical 
reflection. Experience becomes in this way not simply the 
negative and restrictive force in belief, confining it within 
certain bounds, but also a new and distinct positive source of 
confidence, of a confidence qualitatively unlike the first wild 
random promptings of feeling and activity. The peculiar 
character of this trust is to be found in its clearness, tenacity, and 
perfect repose, and is traceable, we think, to the ever accumu- 
lative effect of our past discoveries of the trustworthiness of 
experience. For not only is the disappointment of expectation 
a pain, the realization of it is in itself, and apart from the 
enjoyment realized, an intense satisfaction, and the retention of 
these repeated satisfactions experienced in connexion with every 
successive contidence in experience acts like any other form of 
pleasurable feeling to intensify any new belief that is consciously 
grounded on experience. Thus there gathers about the idea of 
experience or fact a strong emotion of tender respect or reverent 
estimation, which owes part of its intensity to the positive source 
of its proven value, part to the negative source of the mischief 
arising from belief, when not thus supported by fact. As a form 
of emotion it is precisely similar to the warm tone of feeling 
which collects about any friend of whose veracity we have had 
frequent proof ; and indeed it may best be viewed as an allow- 
able transference of an emotion from persons to inanimate 
objects. Just as the discovery of the general coldness and 
perfidy of one’s acquaintances may drive one to bestow on the 
tried and proven friend a far higher measure of respect and 
.trust than his own fidelity, uncontrasted with the infidelity of 
the others, would have awakened, so the disillusion of the 
mind as to the value of its first wild aspirations and extra- 
vagant expectations brings out into full light for the first 
time the supreme worth of experience as the foundation of 
confidence. 
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The precise mode in which this sentiment modifies the whole 
temper of what we may call the empirical! mind is worthy of 
careful study. It acts not only as an emotional support, but as 
a volitional stimulus, and so helps to control thought and action. 
Its effect is to restrain not merely hasty deduction from hypo- 
thesis, but hasty induction from a few carelessly observed facts. 
It impels us to bring as frequently as possible every induction 
as well as every deduction to the test of a new experience. It 
provokes suspicion of distant recollection quite as much as 
distrust of boundless prediction ; holding the directly observed 
fact to be the one thing worthy of trust, it seeks every oppor- 
tunity of comparing new observations and experiments of oneself 
or of others with previously held theories. It does not attach 
itself simply to particular facts, but may help to sustain some of 
our widest generalizations, such as the law of causation. Only 
it bestows its support on these conclusions in virtue of the wide 
and various body of facts out of which they have been drawn, 
and of their daily reverification by every new observation and 
new experiment.* It often predisposes the mind to prefer the 
region of Natural Science, with its clear and ready methods of 
observation and experiment, to Moral Science, more especially 
in its historical branches.t In all such cases, the inten- 
sity of the confidence that rests on experience is proportionate 
to the degree of proximity of the accepted theory to the ultimate 
basis of directly observed fact. 

As already remarked, this sentiment operates both as a nega- 
tive restraint and as a positive source of confidence; and each 
of these aspects might, if our space admitted, receive a full 
illustration. Of the former influence it will be sufficient to say 
that in the thoroughly trained positive or empirical mind no 
theory, no presentation of an abstract possibility, awakens a 
proper feeling of confidence except it bear the clear stamp of a 
just inference from fact. In such a mind, indeed, this sentiment 
tends to become the necessary condition of all belief, no force 
of idea or emotion being able to overpower this acquired necessity 
of perceiving in every doctrine tendered for acceptance a firm 
substratum of fact. The crowning triumph of this new sovereign 


* Compare the well-known remarks of Mr, Mill on the ultimate logical 
grounds of the Law of Causation. “System of Logic,” Book III. chap. xxi. § 4, 

+ Professor Helmholtz offers an interesting illustration of this superior | 
reliance on physical science in a lecture entitled, “ Ueber das Verhiiltniss der 
Naturwissenschaften zur Gesammtheit der Wissenschaft.” (Populire wissen- 
schaftliche Vertriige. Biunswick, 1865.) He ascribes the superior trust- 
worthiness of physical science to the fact, “ that in no department of knowledge 
can error in the thinking processes be so easily recognised as in those sciences 
in which we can compare, for the most part directly, the results of our thoughts 
with reality.” 


{Vol. XCVIL. No. CXCI.]—New Sentzs, Voi. XLI. No, I. M 
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in the believing mind may be found in the refusal to believe a 
doctrine unsupported by fact, even when compelled by the laws 
of association to conceive it. And this state of mind Mr. Mill 
and other Idealists profess to experience in relation to the 
question of an independent material world. 

The positive working of this sentiment may be seen best of 
all in the tenacity of an empiricist’s belief, even when opposed to 
strong emotional influences and to the promptings of interest. 
The calm, patient temper of mind which simply rests in fact 
because it is so, and refuses to loosen its hold on the garnered 
fruit of experience, notwithstanding the counter-attractions of 
mere ideal anticipation of nature, is a rare attainment, and cha- 
racterizes the perfect equal development of the moral and intel- 
lectual man. It constitutes the loftiest type of a severe love of 
truth and a readiness to abide by it at all costs) The philosopher 
whose mental attitude we are now seeking to depict may feel all 
the sweet enticements of poetic fancy and moral longings. He 
too, perhaps, would fain believe in a world of beauty, in a moral 
order of the universe clearly demonstrative of a perfectly bene- 
ficent government, but stronger and deeper than the alluring 
power of such ideal speculations is the sustaining power of 
observed truth. To this sentiment—so modest, so morally noble, 
so much nearer a religion than the weak consolations of many 
who call it godless—every other impulse of his nature is made 
to bend.. 

The action of the will on belief need not long detain us. Just 
as belief is the starting-point of action, so we have seen spon- 
taneous energy reacting on belief and upholding in consciousness 
all ideas favourable to its free vent. In all states known as 
strong desire there is added to this force the sway of a plea- 
surable idea, and the measure of confidence is here frequently 
out of all proportion to the evidence. The proper action of the 
will is of course restricted to action and the control of the 
thoughts and feelings. How far mere acting on a belief would 
tend to deepen it apart from the new evidence afforded by the 
result may be open to doubt. The deepening beliefs of the 
religious mind seem to support the view that merely acting on a 
belief may be the source of new associations of respect, and serve 
to ingrain the belief as an organized factor of the mind. The 
public confession of a faith is commonly supposed to have a reflex 
influence on the state of belief, and so far of course authority 
may coerce belief. But any such reflex effect is very insignifi- 
cant ; for, as Mr. Mill so well shows in his “ Essay on Liberty,” 
the belief in such formally accepted dogmas apart from indi- 
vidual thought and action is commonly inoperative and dead. 
In every educated mind, at least, the influence of.the will on 
belief is indirect and negative. It acts, as we have already 
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hinted, in favouring suspension of judgment, deliberate reflection, 
and so on. In this way it serves to check the momentary im- 
pulses of feeling more especially by an increased impartial 
attention to ideas suggested at the time; and it may, as we 
have seen, effect a suspension of belief even when an idea is 
irresistibly called up by association, the sanctions of practical 
life tending to induce a slowness of belief perfectly analogous to 
tardiness in action. Yet in none of these cases does the will 
create belief. In the last-mentioned instance, for example, the 
Jessons of experience, viewed as motives, merely promote hesi- 
tation in according confidence on insufficient grounds; the 
strong hold of the believing mind to experience is, on the other 
hand, we think, a proper emotional effect added to the 
primitive instinct we have already discussed in the first part of 
the essay. All that the will effects on belief is thus to curb for 
awhile the true originating sources, to give full opportunity for 
fair play among the several rival powers of intellect and emotion ; 
at the end, however, when belief sets in, the result is not due 
directly to our volition, but to the stronger and more persistent 
force which manages to triumph over its competitors. 

In conclusion we may remark that if our analysis of the con- 
ditions of belief is a correct one, it must be adequate to the 
explanation of those tolerably uniform stages in the development 
of belief observable both in the individual and in the race, 
That is to say, we should be competent to explain the order of 
the various grades of belief manifested in the course of a life 
by the varying circumstances of youth and manhood ; and this 
we hope we have partly succeeded in doing in the course of our 
exposition. Similarly we should be able to say why the histori- 
cal development of belief presents such and such regular phases, 
why for instance the human mind appears to pass through the 
three stages assigned by Auguste Comte, the theological, meta- 
physical, and positive. From a consideration of the ignorance of 
primitive man, the emotional state suitable to this condition, 
and the gradual emergence out of this state through the accu- 
mulative lessons of experience transmitted by tradition, and all 
the emotional and moral changes connected with this progress, 
we ought to be able to predict the general course of develop- 
ment which we now find human belief to have taken. Possibly 
some stray suggestions to be found in the course of this essay, 
together with a careful reflection on the points of analogy and 
diversity between the developments of the individual and col- 
lective man, may be sufficient to indicate to the thoughtful 
reader the method of applying more closely to this historical 
problem the general psychological principles that we have suc- 


ceeded in collecting. 
M 2 
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]. An Act to provide for Public Elementary Education in 
England and Wales. 9th August, 1870. 

2. The National Education League Monthly Paper; Nos. 
14-25, January to December, 1871. 


T the general election the Nonconformists adhered to Mr. 
Gladstone with a fervour and a loyalty which astounded 
those who had not forgotten the days when Mr. Gladstone, 
though no longer a professed Tory, exhibited himself as a High 
Churchman, determined to surrender no iota of the privileges of 
his order. It was the Nonconformist organization in England 
which, fired by Mr.Gladstone’s eloquent denunciations of the Irish 
Establishment, carried the great towns in a mass for the Liberal 
party ; it was the Nonconformist element in Wales that fought 
the landed interest —there unscrupulous and accustomed to 
triumph—with signal success ; and in Scotland it was the union 
of the Free Church and the United Presbyterians in the Liberal 
cause that swept the Tories, even out of the counties, north of 
the Tweed. Where would Mr. Gladstone have been now if, three 
years ago, the Nonconformists had—we do not say sided with his 
opponents, for that would have been contrary to the principles 
and the traditions of English Nonconformity—but had remained 
neutral and apathetic in the party strife? Had they withdrawn 
from the struggle, the chiefs of the Liberal party, the veteran 
Whigs, and the whole army of officials would have found them- 
selves worsted, ostracised from place, condemned to exile from 
the pleasant retreats of the Treasury Bench for an indefinite 
term. Mr. Disraeli would have found it to his account to satisfy 
by half-measures, if not by whole measures, the demands of the 
people ; and the Liberal party might have been excluded from 
power for years to come. 

The loyalty of the Nonconformists to Mr. Gladstone prevented 
these disasters—for we believe it to be a misfortune, a degrada- 
tion of public morals, when measures have to be wrung from a 
reluctant party instead of being conceded according to the con- 
victions of those in power. But the Nonconformists expected 
naturally enough that, now at least, their opinions would count 
for something in the councils of Liberalism. There were two 
members of the Cabinet whom they regarded as especially repre- 
senting their views, Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. Unfortunately, 
before the work of the session of 1870 commenced, dangerous 
illness compelled the ablest and most trusted political leader 
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that English Nonconformity has ever owned to retire from public 
life. Mr. Forster was left, and had the charge of the measure 
towards which the Dissenters looked with the most jealous 
solicitude. He was to introduce the measure of National Educa. 
tion which the country after much doubt and hesitation had 
determined to demand. Born and bred a Nonconformist, and 
brought into Parliament as a Radical politician, Mr. Forster— 
though in his later years he had attached himself to the Esta- 
blished Church—might have been supposed the fittest member 
of the Ministry to guard the civil rights and conscientious con- 
victions of the Nouconformists against the aggression of Church- 
men. 

The point of view from which the Westminster Review has 
heretofore faced the problem of National Education has been 
altered in some essential particulars by the adoption of the 
Education Act. The Review has consistently protested that it 
is unwise for the State to interfere with the education of the 
people, and that it is unfair to tax the community for the purpose 
of establishing a system of instruction under Governmental 
control. But Parliament, and no doubt the majority of the 
present electorate, have decided that it is wise and fair to do these 
things. We must therefore accept the situation, and labour to 
work the scheme adopted by Parliament so as to make it as 
little injurious and inequitable as may be. Granted a national 
system of education supervised by the State, and supported 
wholly or in greater part out of local or general taxation, the 
programme of the National Education League appears open te 
little exception. The League represents advanced liberal 
opinions in politics, it includes the mass of the Nonconformists, 
and is supported by the most thoughtful and enlightened 
philosophic thinkers of the day. It fought a gallant battle 
against Mr. Forster’s official forces, and his Conservative allies in 
the House of Commons; it is now making a vigorous protest 
against some of the questionable provisions of the Education 
Act; and if it is driven to try a fall with the Government, it 
will not shrink even from the responsibility of turning out 
Whigs and Jetting in Tories. 

It is worth while to inquire in what particular the Noncon- 
formists feel themselves aggrieved by Mr. Forster’s Act, and 
what wrongs they have to complain of so serious that they feel 
themselves on the point of being driven out of the ranks of the 
party rather than submit to them. The Education Act of 1870 
Was a compromise, but not one of those compromises that lay 
the bases of lasting peace. It was a bargain between the 
Government and the Opposition, according to which the latter 
assisted the former in passing such a measure as would in some 
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degree meet the cry for National Education throughout the 
country, on condition that the influence of the clergy should be 
preserved almost undiminished. The Nonconformists were left 
out of the bargain altogether: they did not want a compromise ; 
but if there was to be a compromise, they surely had a claim to 
be partners in it, and to receive some concession in exchange for 
the gains of the other parties. Standing on the ground of 
principle, they did not ask for anything of this kind; but it 
might have been expected that their champion in the Cabinet, 
as he was supposed to be—Mr. Forster—would have watched over 
their interests. 

The Education League had’ demanded compulsory teaching, 
and had the support of the vast majority of Liberal electors ; it 
had demanded, and was similarly supported in the demand, a 
non-sectarian system of teaching. Mr. Forster endeavoured to 
escape from the responsibility by throwing upon the School 
Board the duty of deciding whether the education of each district 
should be compulsory and whether it should be sectarian. “ Per- 
missive compulsion” and “ permissive sectarianism,” as they have 
been called, were established contrary to the desire of the large 
and more earnest portion of the Liberal party ; and one result 
has been that the National Education League has charged its 
president, Mr. Dixon, M.P. for Birmingham, to give notice of a 
motion at an early period of next session, which may become 
famous as the rock on which Mr. Gladstone’s great majority split 
into pieces. The terms of this notice, which sum up the objec- 
tions entertained by the Nonconformists to the Act, are worth 
citation. Mr. Dixon is to move :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the provisions of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act are defective, and its working unsatisfactory, in- 
asmuch as: 1. It fails to secure the general election of School Boards 
in town and rural districts. 2. It does not render obligatory the 
attendance of children at school. 3. It deals in a partial and irregular 
manner with the remission and payment of school fees by School 
Boards. 4. It allows School Boards to pay fees, out of rates levied 
upon the community, to denominational schools, over which the rate- 
payers have no control. 5. It permits School Boards to use the money 
of the ratepayers for the purpose of imparting dogmatic religious in- 
struction in schools established by Local Boards. 6. By the conces- 
sion of these permissive powers, if provokes religious discord throughout 
the country; and by the exercise of them it violates the rights of 
conscience.” 

Let us consider in their order these grounds of objection, not 
only as grievances to be complained of by the Nonconformists 
and the Education League, but as dangerous flaws in a measure 
which, if it does not, as it professes, “secure the education of every 
child in the country,’ is.a political, economical, and social inischief. 
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In the first place, it is objected that “it fails to secure the 
general election of School Boards in town and rural districts.” 
The likelihood of this defect was frequently pointed out both in 
Parliament and in the press while the Act was passing through 
the House of Commons ; it was contended that the clerical party 
and the squires would do their best to repress the formation of 
Boards, which would have for their object the diffusion of instruc- 
tion, and, for their results, an addition to the rates; and it was 
shown how easily local magnates could use their influence over 
ignorant and selfish electors to carry out their obscurantist views. 
Of course the Tories and Churchmen in Parliament were in- 
dignant that such designs should be attributed to them; they 
professed their eagerness to extend education, although they 
admitted their desire to keep it as much as possible in their own 
hands. But twelve months’ working of the Education Act 
revealed the motives and the tactics of these sincere friends of 
education. School Boards were formed in all the great towns ; 
but in the small towns and the rural districts, where the need 
was assuredly greater, comparatively few were established. Nor 
is this to be marvelled at when we learn what was the nature 
of the appeals addressed to the ratepaying voters by the 
clerical and landed enemies of education. Here, for example, is 
a copy of a handbill circulated in a rural district when the ques- 
tion of “School Board or no School Board” was to be voted 
upon :— “ 

“ RATEPAYERS : 

“If you want your rates increased, 
“ Vote for a School Board. 
“ If you want your rents raised, 
“ Vote for a School Board. 
“ If you would like a policeman at your door 
every morning, 
“Vote for a School Board. 
“ If you want to be un-English, and take to 
compulsion, 
“Vote for a School Board. 
“ A RavEPAYER.” 


But there are instances more remarkable than this. The 
Church party at Luton makes the following appeal :— 

“No Scnoot Boarp.—Agricultural Labourers and others— 

“Tf you don’t want your children, who assist to earn their living, 
taken from you by compulsion to attend school,— 

“ If you don’t want your home broken up because you can’t pay a 
fine and costs for not sending your children to school when 
they are earning their bread,— 

“Tf you don’t want your wages reduced because your employer would 
have to pay heavier rates,— 
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“Tf you don’t want your rights and liberties trampled upon,— 

“Tf you don’t want to get in the hands of the policeman with his 
handcuffs, and to enjoy the ‘ Cat 0’ Nine Tails,’ and be sent to 
prison,— 

“Then by all means go to the poll and VOTE AGAINST A 

SCHOOL BOARD.” 


What would be the effect of such electioneering on the minds of 
ignorant voters we may readily guess; and weread therefore without 
surprise instances like the following, in which these tactics have 
been successful : “ The township of Baildon, near to Bradford, has 
decided by a poll not to apply for the election of a School Board. 
Four hundred and thirty-one voted against the application, and 
out of that number two hundred and twenty could not write 
their own names.” But other agencies besides persuasion and 
warning have been employed to deter rural ratepayers from 
voting for a School Board. The power of the landlord is brought 
in to crush freedom of election, A Merionethshire landlord writes 
to one of his tenants :— 

“T shall be extremely displeased if you do not vote against a School 
Board in Arthog parish, and do all in your power to oppose it. You must 
recollect that if you once impose it on the parish it can never be got rid 
of. Be pleased also to remember that you will have to pay the rate, 
and I think you find the rates and taxes sufficiently heavy already. 
It will, however, always remain a charge on the farm, although you 
might leave. The land is mine, and from me you derive your vote. 
I think, therefore, that I have a right to defend my own property.— 
I am your well-wisher and landlord,” &e. 


The object of course in thus combating the formation of 
School Boards is to prevent even a small minority of Noncon- 
formists from obtaining any powers of control or criticism on the 
education of the “ rurals ;” while it is hoped that in a great number 
of cases the clergy may be able to obtain by what are humorously 
called “ voluntary methods,” large sums of money for the support 
of the dogmatic teaching they desire to spread. The follow- 
ing instance will show their power in this respect: “In one 
parish a vestry meeting has been held, and a resolution passed 
levying a voluntary school-rate, to be collected by the district 
collector. Of course such a rate cannot be legally enforced, but 
it is understood that the parish is under such perfect discipline 
that the promoters of the rate anticipate no difficulty in collecting 
it in full.” With such aims in view, and such a measure of success, 
it is obvious that the rural districts of England are left deliberately 
by the clergy outside the working of the Education Act. If they 
can get up a semblance of school teaching in their parishes suf- 
ficiently well-arranged to blind the eyes of the Education Depart- 
ment, they will be allowed to go on their own way, bringing up 
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the children of the agricultural masses in a condition of intel- 
lectual blindness worse than that of the French peasant, and 
perhaps as dangerous, if any further extension of the suffrage 
should give a share of political power to the rural population. 

Thus it is apparent that the first point of objection raised by 
the League is proved. The Act, which professes to secure 
" National Education,” fails to provide the necessary organiza- 
tion and the equitable representation of classes in the country. 
It leaves the “teaching” of the children of the poor still, as 
it has been for generations, in the hands of the Established 
Church. 

The next objection is of a similar character, having reference 
to another permissive clause of the Act. School Boards are per- 
mitted to make bye-laws, subject to the approval of the Educa- 
tion Department, for securing the compulsory attendance of 
children at school ; but they are not enjoined to resort to com- 
pulsion. This is not the place to discuss the difficult questions 
involved in the application of the compulsory principle to national 
elementary instruction. But asthe League has placed this prin- 
ciple on the forefront of their demands, it is natural that now 
when the agitation of the question is to be renewed it should 
raise the point again. 

The same thing may be said of the third objection—which is, 
that the Act “ deals in a partial and irregular manner with the 
remission and payment of school fees by ‘School Boards.” The 
principle of the League is that the education given in rate-aided 
schools shall be gratuitous, while the Act only gives power to 
remit the school fees of children in such schools on proof of the 
poverty of the parent. The League is thus brought into col- 
lision on this point with the Act, and Mr. Dixon raises the ques- 
tion again in the hope that reflection may have induced many 
who previously voted against compulsory and gratuitous elemen- 
tary education to reconsider their opinions. 

But it is none of these objections that have created the religions 
difficulty which the Government has now to face. The three 
concluding clauses of Mr. Dixon’s threatened motion indicate the 
graver dangers of the situation. Three grievances are complained 
of, each one of which is felt most keenly by the Nonconformists : 
Ist, the payment by School Boards of school fees for children 
attending denominational schools out of local rates; 2nd, the 
employment of’ the rates for the purpose of providing dogmatic 
religious teaching in schools established by local boards ; and 3rd, 
the } provocation of religious discord and the violation of the con- 
scientious convictions of ratepayers. The first of these is by far 
the most formidable; it has been protested against in almost 
passionate accents, not alone at meetings of the Education League, 
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but at the gatherings of the Dissenting communities, by Liberal 
associations, and by such an organization as the Liberation 
Society. The name that has been given it will be sufficient to 
indicate to all who are acquainted with Nonconformist feeling, 
the depth and reality of the hostility it has inspired ; for it is 
already called “the New Church Rate;” and men of the world, 
of mature years, of calm temper, and of no aggressive disposition, 
have announced their determination rather to go to gaol than to 
pay rates which would be used to maintain a system of teaching 
based on Anglicanism and Popery in rate-assisted schools. 

The 25th clause of the Act, which has excited so much oppo- 
sition, is, it will be observed, like so many other clauses of 
this remarkable statute, a purely permissive one; it runs as 
follows :— 


“The School Board may, if they think fit, from time to time, 
for a renewable period not exceeding six months, pay the whole or any 
part of the schovl fees payable at any public elementary school by any 
child resident in their district whose parent is in their opinion unable 
from poverty to pay the same; but no such payment shall be made 
or refused on condition of the child attending any public elementary 
school other than such as may be selected by the parent; and such 
payment shall not be deemed to be parochial relief given to such 
parent.” 


This clause, however, is offered only as one out of three courses ; 
for a School Board is empowered to provide for the education of 
the children of the indigent either by paying fees for them in 
denominational schools, as permitted by the above cited clause, 
or by remitting the fees of such children in schools under the 
control of the Board, or by erecting and opening free schools. 
And it has been pointed out as remarkable, that it is the towns 
which have drawn back from the responsibility of erecting 
free schools that have raised the religious difficulty by offering to 
pay fees in denominational schools out of the rates. 

Let us see how the opponents of this clause regard its opera- 
tion. Innumerable resolutions have been passed condemning it, 
but we have nowhere met with a clearer statement of the case 
against it than in the following schedule of objections enumerated 
in a memorial addressed to the London School Board by a 
number of working men. The memorialists request that Clause 
25 of the Act shall not be acted upon by the Board for the 
following reasons :— 

“ Because it is a form of concurrent endowment, a principle which 
the nation has very recently emphatically condemned. 2. Because the 
Legislature has already provided for the payment of half the cost of 
existing denominational schools from public moneys; and were the 
proposed bye-law to be enacted, the result would be that nearly the 
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whole, and in some cases the whole, cost of these schools would be pro- 
vided without voluntary effort. 3. Because it would be unequal in its 
working, giving great advantages to two or three sects which the 
others could not obtain if they would, and would not if they could. 
4, Because it would tend to perpetuate and embitter the strife of reli- 
gious parties, and would fill the minds of many of your constituents 
with a lasting sense of injury. 5. Because it would bring into the 
great work of education an element of perpetual discord, so that the 
cost of education, which otherwise would have been paid willingly, wil! 
be paid reluctantly and grudgingly. 6. Because, as trustees of public 
funds, you would grant money to institutions over which you will have 
no control. For these reasons (said the memorial in conclusion) we 
respectfully but earnestly request that you will furnish facilities for 
obtaining free education by the other means provided in the Act—viz., 
by the remission of school fees in certain cases in the schools under 
the control of the Board, and by the erection of such free schools as 
may be deemed necessary ; and that you will determine under no cir- 
cumstances to pay school fees in denominational schools.” 


The principle of concurrent endowment which was con- 
demned by the nation in the most emphatic manner three years 
ago, when it rejected Mr. Disraeli’s Irish policy and accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s, is plainly the basis of any plan for supporting 
schools organized in relation to sectarian teaching out of rates 
levied indiscriminately from the whole population. For although 
the time-table clauses would prevent the forcing of religious 
teaching on children in Anglican or Catholic schools during the 
hours allotted formally to religious instruction, yet in such schools 
the whole course of teaching is coloured by the religion of the 
teachers, and the work of the clergyman is based upon tliat of 
the master. This is notoriously so in Roman Catholic schools, 
and that it is so in Church of England schools the subjoined 
extract from an official paper of the National Society, the great 
Anglican school organization, will prove :— 


“Our work is to teach children the facts of our religion, the doc- 
trines of our religion, the duties of our religion. We must teach them 
the facts of our religion, that they may be intelligent Christians—not 
ignorant as heathens; the doctrines, that they may not be Christians 
only, but Churchmen ; the duties, that they may not be Churchmen 
only, but communicants. This last, in fact, is the object at which we 
are uniformly to aim—the training of the young Christian for full 
communion with the Church ; and, as preliminary to that, a training 
for confirmation. » The whole school time of a child should gradually 
lead up to this.” 


And schools of this kind are to be supported out of rates to 
which ratepayers of every sect or no sect contribute. If this be 
not concurrent endowment, as directly given to build up the 
fabric of the Anglican and Catholic hierarchies as any salary to 
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ministers out of the national exchequer, we do not know what 
deserves the name. 

The second objection is that the Legislature has already pro- 
vided for the payment of half the cost of existing denominational 
schools out of Government grants, and that if the payment of 
fees out of rates be sanctioned, such schools will be almost wholly 
supported out uf public money. Since the Act of 1870, three 
thousand applications for building grants have been made to 
the Education Department, which ‘shows that the benefits to be 
reaped by denominationalism from Mr. Forster’s Statute have 
not been undervalued by the clergy. 

The third objection, however, is by far the gravest of all. This 
concurrent endowment, supposing it to be a useful and endu- 
rable thing in the abstract, would work unequally and iniquitously 
in the matter of education. From causes partly traceable to the 
history of Nonconformity in England—to the dominance of the 
Church and the weakness of the Dissenting sects—and partly to 
those principles of Nonconformity which have never encouraged 
the degradation of religion into a mere subject of school-teaching 
forced upon the children, it has come to pass that by far the 
greater proportion of existing denominational schoo!s have fallen 
into the hands of the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. As proof of this statement we may cite the following 
figures referring to denominational schools in Manchester—cer- 
tainly not a place where either Anglicanism or Romanism would 
be likely to be more vigorous than in other parts of England. A 
respectable Liberal journal in the provinces says :— 

“In reference to the payment of fees out of the rates, for children 
sent by School Boards to denominational schools, a most instructive 
return has been prepared for the information of the Manchester School 
Board. About 6000 children have been sent to school by the Board, 
and of these 5500 have attended for a little over five weeks. ‘I'he cost 
—that is the fees paid—amounts to 333/. 14s. 7d. The proportion in 
which the attendances and payments are divided amongst various deno- 
minations is explained in the subjoined table :-— 


a Children Number Fees 
sent. attended. paid. 
Church of England 3394 ... 3050 ... £188 18 
Roman Catholic . 1896... 101 2 
Undenominational 4: .. 463... 35 19 
Wesleyan ie pee 6 17 
Presbyterian 5 She 017 


6561 £333 14 7 
If the reader will multiply these figures by the number of months in 


a year, and then double the results to ascertain what they will be 
under a system of compulsion, he will get a clear idea of the extent to 
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which denominations are likely to benefit by these grants out of the 
rates, and of the amount of money which those who object to religious 
teaching out of the rates will have to provide in order that this benefit 
may be obtained.” 


That the payment of those fees would tend, as the memorialists 
to the London School Board observe, “to perpetuate and em- 
bitter the strife of religious parties,” must be evident to any one 
who has read a report of the debates on the subject in the School 
Boards. Nor is it less true that it would “ fill the minds of many 
with a lasting sense of injury.” The attitude and the language 
of the Nonconformists sufficiently prove this. At an important 
meeting of Dissenters at the Cannon Street Hotel a well known 
Nonconformist minister asked what course his co-religionists were 
going to take with reference to the Government; and he told 
the ministers that at the East Surrey election the Nonconformists, 
if they liked, might have returned a Liberal representative, but 
they held aloof because, while disliking the Tory party, they had 
lost confidence in Liberal statesmanship. 

The same feeling, working still more strongly, would bring 
about another consequence which is deprecated in the memorial 
—would “ bring into the great wotk of education an element of 
perpetual discord, so that the cost of education, which otherwise 
would be paid willingly, will be paid reluctantly and grudgingly.” 
This is painfully true ; and it is even more to be feared that the 
men who are now calling the education-rate, when used for 
denominational purposes, a “new church-rate,” will decline to 
pay it at all. The cause of education will suffer and the cause of 
order will suffer ; parties will be broken up and political progress 
hindered, and all in order to renew the lease of power over the 
youthful mind of the kingdom which the clergy of the Established 
Church have enjoyed and abused so long. The final reason urged 
against the adoption of “Clause 25” is, that the members of the 
School Board, who are trustees of public money, would, by paying 
the fees of children attending denominational schools, be con- 
tributing to the support of institutions beyond their control. 
And certainly a trustee who should thus part with power over 
the money given into his charge would be judged by any tri- 
bunal, taking into consideration principles not of law but of 
honour and morality, to have been false to his trust. 

Singularly enough this dangerous and much debated clause of 
the Act was iasufliciently discussed during the progress of the 
Bill, and its meaning apparently was not at first fully appre- 
hended by the Nonconfornzists. It was not until after the elec- 
tions of the principal Schoo] Boards, at which the cumulative 
vote gave to the Church party a preponderance which was 
altogether out of proportion to their numbers, that the friends 
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of free education began to perceive how the 25th Clause of 
the Bill might be used so as to restore in reality the predo- 
minance of the Church in education while professing to deal 
out equal justice to ail parties. 

When the Liverpool School Board determined to resort to the 
compulsory power given under the 74th clause of the Act, a 
number of ratepayers petitioned Mr. Forster to disallow the 
bye-law providing for the payment of fees for children attending 
denominational schools: the petition was refused and the act of 
the Board was sustained, Some months later, when the Bir- 
mingham School Board adopted a similar bye-law, the Executive 
Committee of the Liberal Association, not probably with any 
hope of moving Mr. Forster—the futility of which the case of 
Liverpool had shown, but by way of protest—presented a me- 
morial to the Education Department, which with the answer we 
may quote here to show the attitude of “My Lords.” The me- 


morial ran thus :— 
“To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council on Education. 

“The memorial of the undersigned respectfully showeth— 

“ That your memorialists are the Executive Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Liberal Association. That they are informed that the 
Birmingham School Board have sent to your Lordships for approval 
certain bye-laws, one of which provides for the payment of the school 
fees of children educated in denominational schools. 

“That your memorialists believe that such payments out of funds 
contributed to by persons of all religious persuasions cannot be made 
without infringing the principles of religious liberty and equality, and 
that if this bye-law is put in force, it will produce the same animosity 
and irritation which was produced by the enforced payment of church- 
rates. And your memorialists therefore pray that the said bye-law 
may not be approved by your Right Honourable Board. 

“Signed in behalf and by direction of the Executive Committee of 
the Birmingham Liberal Association. 

“ Joun Sxrrrow Wrrent, Chairman. 
“ Jonn JAFFRAY, Treasurer. 
“ GrorGe Baker, Hon. Secretary.” 


The Department replied in the following terms :— 


“Education Department, Privy Council Office, 
Downing Street, London, 9th August, 1871. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
memorial. 

“The question as to the propriety of sanctioning the 7th bye-law 
submitted by the Birmingham School Board was very carefully con- 
sidered before the order was passed, of which a copy is enclosed. 
Their Lordships did not feel that they would be justified in withhold- 
ing their approval from a bye-law which is framed in strict’accordance 
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with the provisions of the Elementary Education Act, and in confor- 
mity with the terms of other bye-laws already sanctioned by Her 
Majesty in Council. 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ #. R. Sayprorp. 


“The Secretary, Birmingham Liberal Association, Birmingham.” 


But although the Education Department has shown itself so 
scrupulous in declining to interfere with the carrying out of a 
permissive clause of the Act, it has not apparently preserved 
the same neutrality in cases where School Boards have declined 
to use the permissive powers of “Clause 25.” The Boards of 
Walsall and Portsmouth took the latter course ; and the follow- 
ing letter from the Chairman of the former Board will show 
how by way of offering advice, Mr. Forster endeavoured to over- 
rule the decision of that body :— 


“Fern Hill House, Birmingham Road, Walsall, 
August 29th, 1871. 
“F., Adams, Esq. 
“ Re Walsall School Board. 


“Dear Sir,—I send you by this post a copy of our bye-laws, which 
have been sent up to the Education Department for approval. Bye- 
law No. 4 (page 6) provides for the remitting of fees in School Board 


schools only. It is to the remarks of the Department on this bye- 
law that I wish to draw your attention. The following is an extract 
dated Whitehall, Aug. 29th, 1871 :— : 

“¢ With reference to bye-law No. 4, which provides that the School 
Board may remit the fees payable at any school provided by the Board, 
I am to state that such bye-law will be allowed. I am, however, 
directed to point out that, in their opinion, it would not be just to 
deprive a parent of his right to choose the particular public elementary 
school to which he will send his child, because while he is compelled 
by these bye-laws to send his child to school, he is unable, from 
poverty, to pay his school fee. But my Lords cannot doubt that the 
School Board will see the justice of making use of the power they 
possess under Section 25, in favour of any such parent.’ ; 

“ Many of us here have conscientious scruples to pay rates to pro- 
pagate creeds, some of which we believe to be hurtful to body and 
soul. Ought we not to be considered? Leaving this side of the 
question, I consider it a breach of faith to the Liberal party in this 
country that this pressure is allowed to be put upon the different 
School Boards. We have been told by Mr. Forster that it is left to 
the School Boatds to do as they think fit, and that the Act would be 
fairly worked. What result this letter will have upon our School 
Board I cannot tell. It will come before us to-morrow, and will give 
new life to our late defeated Denominationalists. 

“What is to be done? It will not do to sit down quietly and 
allow this unfair meddling by a Department which ought to be im- 
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partial in the administration of the Act. It ought to be exposed and 
resisted by all means we can put forth. 
“Tn haste, yours most respectfully, 
“FE. T. Honpen, 
* Chairman of the School Board.” 


But though the payment of school fees in denominational 
institutions for the children of pauper parents is in the opinion 
of the Nonconformists the most serious “blot in the Bill,” 
there is another provision, also leading to permissive secta- 
rianism, which they denounce. The rate-supported schools 
founded by School Boards might naturally be supposed to be 
emancipated by the statute from every taint of compulsory 
religious teaching. But this is very far from being the case : 
the Act imposes only one restriction on the religious or sectarian 
teaching that may be given in the schools founded by Boards 
and maintained out of the rates; it is forbidden to teach in 
these schools any “religious catechism or religious formulary 
which is distinctive of any particular denomination.” But it is 
only formularies and catechisms that aie thus excluded ; the 
teacher may instruct his pupils in all the dogmas of the An- 
glican Church, or the Catholic Church, or Calvinistic Presby- 
terianism, or Methodistic Arminianism, or whatever other type 
of sectarian faith may find favour with the majority of the 
Board. It is obvious that the whole course of instruction may 
thus be tinged with sectarianism, and that no time-table clause 
or other mechanical expedient for securing freedom of con- 
science would be effective against these insidious operations. 

It is furthermore complained, and with perfect justice, that 
in consequence of these powers of permissive sectarianism, the 
election of members for the School Boards has been conducted 
as if the issue of the contest in nearly every case were whether 
one sect or another were to secure predominance, instead of 
lying as it ought to lie between various schools of educa- 
tionalists. In no School Board election with which we are 
acquainted has the contest turned upon the diverse views of 
effective school teaching, although it is known that on this 
subject the most serious differences of opinion exist. In town 
as well as in country districts, in London as well as in the 
provinces, the battle has been fought solely on the ground of 
sectarianism, either between conflicting sects or between the non- 
sectarian school and their opponents. Religious differences 
which had long slumbered, and which it had been agreed by all 
parties to bury in oblivion while they met to co-operate in the 
work of civil life, were reinvigorated by the struggle. Bigotry 
has received a new portion of strength and vitality, and the work 
of reconciling classes and creeds throughout the country, which 
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had been nearly completed as all men hoped when the church- 
rates’ battle came to an end, has been at once and perhaps 
irreparably undone. Nothing that we have known of in the 
recent history of England has exceeded in unscrupulousness, 
virulence, and daring the conduct of the clerical party almost 
everywhere in those School Board elections. And unfortunately 
when one party exhibits a violent temper, or shows a disposi- 
tion to use unfair means for securing a victory, its opponents are 
too often demoralized by that example, reveal the same passions, 
and resort to the same weapons. No political contest since the 
first Reform Bill, has done more to sunder the elements of 
society in every part of England than these contests into which 
religious bitterness has been so unwarrantably imported. Nor 
was it to be expected that men chosen under such influences, 
and considering themselves specially the representatives of the 
excited feelings which had borne them into power, should 
preserve in their official character a decent moderation. We 
find, indeed, that in the debates of the School Boards the 
religious question is constantly rising to the surface, constantly . 
exciting passions and provoking strife, hindering the practical 
work of education, and discrediting the whole system established 
by the Education Act. For all these reasons—and some of them, 
at least, it cannot be denied, are very weighty—the Nonconformists 
object to the permissive sectarianism of the Education Act, on the 
ground that it has substituted and will continue to substitute 
religious rivalries, instead of large and practical views of edu- 
cation, as the motives which impel men to come forward as 
candidates for the School Boards, and which govern in tlre vast 
majority of cases the votes of the electors. In fact, the Boards 
under the present system are composed of persons who—we will 
not say are careless about educational progress, but who cer- 
tainly consider educational progress an object of secondary 
importance compared with the success of the policy which 
their sectarian supporters elected them to sustain. The work 
of national education is arduous enough, surely, to demand that 
all the powers of those who control it shall be surrendered to 
that service, and men who pursue it merely as a secondary end 
will never succeed in basing its fabric upon sure foundations. 

_ Much of what the Nonconformists complain of in the Govern- 
ment measure will find agreement among persons who have no 
special leanings towards Nonconformists, no sympathies with the 
dogmas of its leading sects, and no preference for its ministers 
as compared with the more cultured clergy of the Church of 
England. But the Nonconformists in this instance, as in so 
many others which history records, are fighting the battle of 
religious liberty. Their position in the country, their long sub- 
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jugation, their sturdy resistance, their ultimate triumph, all their 
traditions, and all the teaching of their greatest men, have 
taught them to struggle to the death for liberty of conscience. 
A great meeting of Nonconformists at the Cannon Street Hotel 
protested that, although as Nonconformists they had especial 
reason to strive for religious equality, it was not in the interests 
of Nonconformist sects that they denounced the system of 
sectarian instruction permitted and encouraged under the 
Education Act :— 

“We are not indeed,” they say in their memorial, “disposed to 
submit to injustice ; but it is because we believe that there are at stake 
far wider interests than those of any ecclesiastical politics that we 
venture to urge our views on your attention. We protest against any 
attempt to maintain by unfair protection a system which entangles 
national education with ecclesiastical discussions. We deny that 
the secular instruction of the people is the proper business of 
religious corporations. With the sincerest gratitude for much that 
they: have accomplished under historical conditions which, in the 
metropolis at least, have entirely passed away, we cannot admit their 
right to stand in the way of that broad, unsectarian, and comprehen- 
sive scheme of national instruction, to the necessity of which all signs 
of the time are pointing. Ifthe system of sectarian schools has yet 
life enough to continue its work by the voluntary devotion of its 
adherents, we have no wish to hasten its extinction by any external 
hindrances; but if it has not, we maintain it to be as inexpedient as 
unjust to protect by means of the rates any obstructive rivalry with 
the new national schools.” 

Nothing could be clearer, manlier, firmer, more consistent 
with sound views of the political relationship between the State 
and religious education, than this protest. It is surely inex- 
pedient to cut away on the one side that of which we are 
endeavouring to promote the growth on the other. Parliament 
may have been dishonest in its professions when it passed 
the Education Act. But it did profess a desire then 
to establish a large national system, free from dogmatic 
teaching of religion, and in accordance with the demands of 
modern thought and educational progress, It was said, by the 
way—Mr. Forster and Mr, Gladstone frequently used the argu- 
ment—that it would be unwise and unthankful to reject the 
aid which the denominational schools offered for the education 
of the people. It was urged that these schools would be useful 
to supplement the work of the national system. But it was 
certainly not the intention of the country that the national 
system should be called into being merely to supplement deno- 
minationalism where it had conspicuously failed, The national 
schools were to be supported by a rate specially levied for that 
purpose, nor was it originally the intention of Parliament, or 
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at any time the wish of the country, that the denominational 
schools should have a share in this rate. Least of all was it 
contemplated that the rates should be applied to foster the 
denominational schools, and by maintaining and multiplying 
them to prevent the establishment of the national system. This 
use of the rates would make an education-rate unpopular, and 
possibly throw insuperable difficulties in the way of its being 
levied. An eminent statesman has remarked that, “If a pay- 
ment were made out of the rates on which ratepayers, as such, 
were not consulted, and over which they had no control, it 
would become a cause of discontent and exasperation.” It was 
Mr. Gladstone who made this statement, and he may find, 
perhaps in a very unpleasant way, the truth of his prediction. 

The excuses offered by the advocates of “Clause 25” for that 
anomalous part of the Education Act are mainly three. It is 
urged that on the ground of economy it is desirable to foster 
the denominational schools, which are partly sustained by 
voluntary contributions, rather than to rely entirely upon 
national schools, which must be entirely supported out of the 
rates. This is an argument which weighs very strongly with 
persons of the class chosen to represent the ratepayers upon 
vestries and boards of guardians—a class which has obtained a 
footing and a considerable share of power upon some of the 
School Boards. It happens, however, that as far as London at 
all events is concerned this economy is a mere illusion. The 
School Board is bound by the Act of Parliament to provide 
school accommodation for the entire number of children who 
cannot be accommodated in existing schools. There will be a 
large deficiency, and schools will have to be erected ; and then 
the question will arise, whether the children of indigent parents 
are to obtain their gratuitous teaching in the Board schools, or 
in those of the denominations? Obviously the proper place for 
the children whose education has to be provided gratuitously by 
the State, is in the schools directly connected with the State. 
Parents who are able to pay for the’ teaching of their children 
may choose, if they please, those schools in which the luxury of 
religious instruction is purveyed. They may fill the half of the 
empty benches of the denominational schools, but nothing will be 
gained by the public in the way of economy if the School Boards 
should fill those benches with destitute children paid for out of 
the rates. oii 

Happily, however, there is little need to argue this part of 
the question. The select-vestryman, though influential is not 
yet predominant on the School Boards, and very few, we believe, 
even of the extreme sectarian partisans would be willing, as the 
Cannon Street Hotel memorialists observe, to do injustice merely: 
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for the sake of economy, or “to stunt a great scheme of 
National Education for the sake of a temporary saving.” Todo 
even the most bigoted of the sectarianists justice, we must allow 
that though they may use arguments based upon the alleged 
necessity of keeping down the rates for the purpose of influ- 
encing ignorant and selfish ratepayers, they are not themselves 
inclined to sacrifice any ends they have in view for the sake of 
sparing the public a small part of what has been judged to be a 
just and necessary burden. 

The next argument, however, in favour of the payment of fees 
for destitute children in denominational schools is more spe- 
cious. It appeals to a principle always cherished by Englishmen, 
and not least by English Nonconformists—Liberty of Conscience. 
It is urged that when we find the children of a man so steeped 
in poverty that he cannot pay the miserably small fees of an 
elementary school, growing up in ignorance and being trained 
to crime, we have no right to take those children and give them 
a sound training in all secular branches of instruction, unless at 
the same time we are prepared to comply with the peculiar taste 
of the parent in matters of theology, and to provide according 
to his wishes the sort of religious instruction he may demand. 
If we do not thus regulate the action of the State by the wishes 
of the father, who according to the supposition has been called 
upon to provide for the intellectual maintenance of his children, 
we are, it is said, coercing his conscience. It appears, however, 
that if this argument be pressed to its logical conclusion, it 
strikes at the compulsory principle in education altogether, un- 
less the advocates of the Act are prepared to maintain that the 
conscience of an Episcopalian, or a Romanist, or a Jew, may be 
so coerced, but that the conscience of a Presbyterian, an Inde- 
pendent, a Baptist, a Unitarian, or a Secularist, is made of 
tougher material ; for the denominational schools in existence 
are almost exclusively supported and under the control of Angli- 
cans and Roman Catholics, with the addition in some places of 
Jewish and Wesleyan schools. If in a particular district, where 
there is a Wesleyan school, the parent belonging to that deno- 
mination who is unable to pay the fees of his children, will be 
able under Clause 25 to have the fees paid for them out of the 
rates in a school belonging to his sect ; otherwise he will protest, 
or a protest will be entered on his behalf by some clerical par- 
tisan, that his conscience has been coerced. . But suppose the 
same parent to remove to a district where there is no Wesleyan 
school ; wili he be allowed to protest against the violence done to 
his conscience when his children are sent to receive secular in- 
struction in the schools of the Board? or will his protest be 
admitted as an excuse for his disobeying the law? And if not 
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in the latter case, why in the former? The position of the 
Wesleyan in this supposed instance is precisely that of the great 
mass of Protestant Nonconformists in almost every school dis- 
trict in England; “not one in a thousand of whom,” the 
Cannon Street memorialists aver, “could find a public elemen- 
tary school where the religious teaching would satisfy his con- 
science.” This surely is enough to show that an excessive 
tenderness for the consciences of some citizens is quite consistent 
with the coolest disregard for the consciences of others. But we 
disclaim absolutely the right of the man who is unable to pay for 
the education of his children to dictate to the State whether or 
not that education shall be accompanied with this or that sort 
of religious teaching. With singular unanimity and decision 
the people of this country have resolved that the State shall 
be neutral in matters of religion ; and although the Established 
Church, strong in its wealth and its traditions, still stands erect, 
in defiance of the spirit of the time, it is certain that no new 
endowments of religion, direct or indirect, will be tolerated in 
these kingdoms. This being so, and voluntaryism being gene- 
rally accepted as the principle which should regulate the relations 
between individual citizens and the State, it is plain that the 
privilege of selecting religious teaching for a family is in the 
nature of a luxury, which a man who has to appeal to the public 
for the teaching of his children is not in a position to claim. It 
wrongs no man to take his children, whom he is allowing to grow 
up in ignorance, and instruct them in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; and this is a thing for which the community are perfectly 
willing to pay, knowing that an educated citizen is worth far 
more, socially and economically, than an ignorant and brutalized 
one. But we are not willing to pay for providing theological 
luxuries in such cases; and as conscience is so much talked 
about in the matter, we are entitled to ask that some considera- 
tion should be given to the consciences of those who have the 
strongest objection to pay for the inculcation of what they believe 
to be erroneous and mischievous doctrines. The whole mass of 
the Nonconformists detest the dogmas of Catholicism, and be- 
lieve the faith of the Anglican Church to be largely mingled 
with error. They do not ask Anglicans or Catholics to contribute 
to the propagation of Nonconformist opinions, and they do not 
see the equity.of an arrangement which would give all the 
advantage to the Church of England, the Church of Rome, 
and some small communities of Jews and Wesleyans. 

The third argument in favour of the application of Clause 25 
is, that unless the Board avails itself of the accommodation now 
accessible in denominational schools, the enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance must be indefinitely postponed. This 
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argument applies peculiarly to the case of London, where it is 
evident that there are difficulties in the acquisition of proper 
sites for schools, and where the erection of suitable buildings will 
be a tedious work. It is assumed that valuable time may be 
saved by making use of the existing schools under Clause 25. 
The reply of the Nonconformist memorialists to this pretext is 
complete, both as an argument and as a practical suggestion. 
They say— 


“That any effective operation of the proposed bye-law is necessarily 
impossible until your Board has supplied the acknowledged lack of 
accommodation. If we are rightly informed, the school accommoda- 
tion which in all respects fulfils the requirements of the Education 
Department, is not sufficient for anything near the number of children 
requiring public elementary schools. The children cannot be driven 
into school unless there are schools open to receive them. Under such 
cireumstances, then, anything like a really working bye-law is impos- 
sible, unless some temporary means can be found for meeting a pressing 
want. Should the Board see fit to make temporary use of hired pre- 
mises for this purpose, it will soon have its own schools in all parts of 
London, and can open them to all who need a free education. We do 
not presume to advise the Board on this subject; we only insist upon 
the dilemma—either the Board will devise temporary school accom- 
modation, and in that case will have no occasion whatever to send the 
destitute to denominational schools; or the Board will not take this 
course, and in that case no compulsion is possible. Should it, how- 
ever, be proposed to try, what appears difficult of conception, a partial 
and imperfect compulsion—should it be thought that the poorest 
non-attendants should first be seized upon, and forced into the denomi- 
national schools, where their fees would be paid by the Board—we 
submit that this compulsory attendance at denominational schools, 
stamped by a decidedly religious character, would be diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of the Act, and would afford a strange illus- 
tration of those rights of conscience in the interests of which these 
schools are supposed to exist. No conscience clause could deprive such 
a proceeding of the appearance of persecution. Besides, the places in 
‘the only efficient elementary schools being thus filled, parents willing 
and able to pay their children’s school fees in addition to the rates 
would, in many instances, be driven to inferior schools already con- 
demned, and would thus be providing for the children of perhaps less 
industrious parents a better education than they could secure for 
their own. But if partial compulsion be thus impossible, we are thrown 
back on the dilemma already stated.” 


We have now enumerated the arguments with which the clerical 
party and their ministerial auxiliaries defend this distortion of the 
original purpose and only justifiable aim of the Education Act. 
The real motive which actuates them is not of course allowed to 
appear in serious discussion, but it comes to the surface often 
enough in local debates, in the exultant speeches of reckless 
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clergymen, and in the energy with which the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome are pressing forward their plans of 
school extension. It remains for the country to determine 
whether it is now going to acquiesce in the creation through the 
length and breadth of the land of a number of vested interests 
in sectarian schools, emancipated from the control of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, yet maintained by the taxation of the 
people, and, above all, in the hands of two powerful religious 
organizations, both hostile to free government and to free 
thought. It is not the Nonconformists alone, but every man 
who values Liberal principles, and who looks with hope to the 
ever-enduring battle between reason and dogma, who will feel 
it essential to warn Mr. Gladstone at this crisis how great and 
irreparable is the mischief he is doing, and how serious are the 
dangers into which he ie dragging his party. The disaffection 
of the Nonconformists towards the Liberal chief is undoubtedly 
a serious element in the political complications of the day, but 
it is the cause of that disaffection which makes it perilous to Mr. 
Gladstone and his official supporters. If the Nonconformists 
were to secede from the Liberal ranks for some pique of a per- 
sonal nature, or through the disappointment of some selfish 
ambition, they might indeed drive a minister from office for a 
few months, but they could not shake his power in the country. 
Now, however, the case is very different. If there is to be a 
disruption of the party—and it rests with Mr. Gladstone to say 
whether there shall be or not—the constituencies will see clearly 
that those who have seceded have done so upon questions of 
principle vitally implicated in the whole framework of Liberal 
policy, and that the leaders of the party, trafficking with their 
competitors for place in compromises and concessions, have 
broken faith with their political creed and with those who placed 
them in power. What the result may be to individuals, should 
such an appeal to the country take place, we know not and we 
do not greatly care, but we feel assured that it is not those who 
have adhered to principle who will lose either influence or cha- 
racter in the conflict. 
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[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though har- 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor, in introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
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R. THORNTON has rendered a great service to political 
economy, by his attack on the theory of supply and 
demand. He has shown, not merely that it does not explain 
the phenomena of price, but that it is not a correct description 
of the commonest cases of everyday bargaining. He has thus 
cleared the way for a new theory, but does not profess to have 
constructed one himself. It is the object of the present article 
to do a part of what he has left undone, in relation to the rate 
of wages. Before offering an explanation, it will be well to 
examine those which have been already given by former writers. 
On first taking up the question why a certain rate of wages 
prevails, the idea is naturally suggested, that the rate is deter- 
mined by the competition of employers and employed, the 
employer selecting those who agree to work on the lowest 
terms; the only limit being that minimum rate which is suffi- 
cient to keep the. labourers alive. This, accordingly, is the 
explanation given by Turgot, one of the earliest writers on the 
subject ; but a little consideration will show that, in reality, it 
explains nothing. If we ask why wages are higher in America 
than in England, it only tells us, that it is because the competi- 
tion of labourers is keener here than there; and if we ask 
what is meant by keener competition, we only receive for answer, 
such as is sufficient to reduce wages; it does not tell us why 
wages are seldom or never reduced to that minimum rate which 
is just sufficient to support life. It simply states the fact, and 
tells the employer that he has to pay a certain rate, because the 
workman will not work for less. 

Adam Smith arrived at the same conclusion as Turgot, but he 
devoted more space to the discussion of the subject, and threw 
out hints, and collected materials, which will be found service- 
able in the present inquiry, “In that original state of things,” 
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he says, “ which precedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of stock, the whole produce of labour belongs to 
the labourer. He has neither master nor landlord to share with 
him. Had this state continued, the wages of ijabour would have 
augmented with all those improvements in its productive powers, 
to which the division of labour gives occasion.” 

Seeing that this was no longer the case, and that rent and 
profit were both paid out of the produce, he supposed that this 
law was no longer in force, and considered that the rate of wages 
was the result of a contract between masters and workmen. 
Wages, according to him, were highest, where the fund destined 
to their payment was rapidly increasing; moderate where it 
was gradually increasing; and lowest where it was sta- 
tionary ; and he illustrated this position by reference to Ame- 
rica, Great Britain, and China respectively. This however can 
hardly be called an explanation, for it amounts to no more 
than this, that wages increase when the fund out of which they 
are paid increases, and does not show what is the cause of such 
increase, nor why different rates of wages should prevail in 
different countries which were progressing at the same rate. 
Ricardo distinguished between a natural and a market rate, the 
former being that which is necessary to enable the labourers to 
bring up their families in that state of comfort which they con- 
sider necessary, and the latter being that which is actually paid. 
The former is determined by the habits of the people, since that“ 
rate must be paid which is required to induce them to propagate 
their race ; and the latter is determined by supply and demand. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to point out the dis- 
tinction between money wages and real wages. Money wages 
are the sum of money, and real wages the quantity of commodi- 
ties, given to the labourers, Ricardo thought that the natural 
rate of money wages might be raised by food becoming dearer. 
When wheat was at 4/. per quarter, the labourer might receive 
6 quarters, or 241. a year; and if wheat rose to 5/. a quarter, 
he might receive 5 quarters or 25/., and this Ricardo called a 
rise of wages. He does not attempt to prove that this rise 
would follow from the rise of the price of food, nor does he 
even say that the rise of price would necessarily diminish the 
labourer’s command of coin. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
he explained the rise of the natural rate, but he attempted to 
show how the’ market rate might rise above the natural rate. 
Like Adam Smith, he considered that the increase of national 
wealth might for a time raise wages, and gave the same expla- 
nation of the high rate prevailing in America—namely, that 
wealth in that country was rapidly increasing. Before he wrote, 
the suggestions of Adam Smith had been developed by Malthus 
into a comprehensive theory of population, and he therefore 
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supposed that if wages increased, population would do so like- 
wise, and soon bring them down to their former level. The 
only check which he saw to such a process, was the chance that 
while wages were high, the labourers would become accustomed 
to greater comfort, and prevent their numbers from increasing 
to the point which would deprive them of what they had gained. 
In this way, a rise of the market rate might be followed by a 
rise of the natural rate, which would become permanent. Later 
writers have adopted Ricardo’s theory, without altering more 
than the mode of expressing it. Senior reduced it to the pal- 
pable truism, that the rate of wages depends on the proportion 
between the number of the labourers who earn them, and the 
quantity and quality of the commodities devoted to the support 
of all the labouring families ; but in general, it is said to depend 
on the ratio between the wages fund and population. This then 
may be taken as the current theory, and it is this which Mr. 
Thornton (in bis work on labour) has attacked by utterly deny- 
ing that there is such a thing as a fund destined to the payment 
of wages, and asserting that employers have no particular desire 
to devote any definite proportion of their capital to that object.* 

It has been replied, that though employers have no personal 
desire to do so, yet, in a given state of the arts, there is a certain 
proportion between the three divisions of capital—viz., plant, 
materials, and wages, and that they must keep this proportion in 
order to carry on their business profitably. But in this argu- 
ment there seems to be a misapprehension. It is true that there 
is a proportion between the number of machines, the quantity of 
materials, and the number of labourers employed, but it is not 
easy to see that the quantity of money spent in the purchase of 
the two former bears any necessary ratio to the quantity given to 
the third. If the number of furnaces, and the quantity of flour 
and eggs used in Messrs. Huntley and Palmer's factory were 
known, a man thoroughly acquainted with the business of 
biscuit-making, would be able to give a pretty good guess at the 
number of men employed there, but he would hardly be able, 
from knowing the price of the furnaces, flour, and eggs, to tell 
the rate of wages prevailing in the factory, unless he also knew 
the rate given in other factories, or else, both the price obtained 
for the whole of the biscuits, and Messrs. Huntley and Palmer's 
profit. To give an arithmetical illustration :—Suppose that an 
employer has a capital of 3000/., of which 1000/. are spent in 





* Since writing the above, I have received from Mr. Francis D. Longe a 
copy of his pamphlet, ‘A Refutation of the Wage-fund Theory of Modern 
Political Economy as enunciated by Mr. Mill and Mr. Fawcett, M.P.,” Long- 
mans, 1869, which was first published in 1866, aud in which he demonstrated 
the unsatisfactory character of the theory in question, even more conclusively 
than Mr. Thornton, and quite independently of him, 
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machines, and 1000. in materials, and 25 men are enough 
to work them, and only 25 are to be had. What motive can be 
assigned, which would induce the employer to spend the remain- 
ing 1000/. all in wages, when a smaller sum, 500/. for instance, 
will suffice to maintain the labourers in working activity? If 
the value of the produce were 3300/., it would be neither more 
nor less, as long as 25 men were employed, and there seems 
to be no reason why the employer should be content with a 
profit of 300/., when he could get 8001. If, however, it were 
true that the wages fund was a definite portion of the capital of 
the country, it would be of little moment, as we should only be 
told, that wages rise because capital increases. Mr. Thornton, 
after having thus cast aside the theory that wages are deter- 
mined by the number of labourers, and the fund destined to 
maintain them, gives it as his opinion, that they are determined 
by competition, that there is no law regulating competition, and, 
consequently, none regulating wages. 

Thus after a century has elapsed, during which many of the 
greatest minds in Europe have been occupied in investigating 
the subject, the conclusion is reached that nothing is known. 

The confession is inevitable, that no theory has yet been pro- 
pounded which will embrace every case of a bargain between 
employer and workmen. No attempt will be made in the fol- 
lowing pages to explain how it is that the cabman, who receives 
a shilling for driving a passenger from Harley Street to Piccadilly, * 
receives eighteenpence for driving another back from Piccadilly 
to Harley Street, nor why two workmen of equal capacity, doing 
similar work in the same shop, receive wages varying to the 
extent of five shillings per week. I only undertake the more 
modest task of endeavouring to account for the great differences 
between the rates of wages prevailing in different countries, or 
at different times. Before doing so, it is necessary to explain 
that by wages, are always meant real wages—i.¢., measured in 
commodities, and it is assumed, that if farm-labourers be taken 
as the standard, wages in all other employments will be pro- 
portioned to theirs, being lower or higher, accordingly as the 
work is more or less agreeable. The problem, therefore, is 
reduced to this: Why do labourers in general receive more of a 
given commodity in one age or country than in another? To the 
question thus put, the answer naturally suggests itself ;—Because 
less labour is required to produce that commodity. Thus, if on 
the worst land in cultivation in America the labour of one man 
can produce twenty quarters of wheat, and on the worst land culti- 
vated in England only ten quarters, wages will, ceteris paribus, 
be higher in America than in England. Not, be it observed, 
twice as high, for if both the English and American labourers 
have to expend two-thirds of their time, or their wages, in pro- 
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curing the same quantity of clothing and furniture, and if both 
consume the same quantity of wheat, then the American will 
only have the advantage of being able to devote one-sixth of his 
earnings to the obtaining of something which the Englishman is 
obliged to dispense with. 

I contend that the rate of wages of agricultural labour is deter- 
mined by the efficiency of the labour of men working on their 
own account, who have only a few tools to assist them. The pro- 
portion between the rates of wages prevailing in different em- 
ployments, I do not now seek to explain; and it has been well 
explained by Adam Smith and others. 

It will be better, in order to get a clearer view, to take some 
other country than England, and I take Australia to illustrate 
the argument. In Australia the constant complaint of employers 
is that their labourers desert them in order to set up farming on 
their own account. Obviously, therefore, employers are obliged 
to offer such wages as will give the labourer the same, or nearly 
the same, quantity of food, clothing, and other necessaries and 
luxuries, as he could produce for himself. Suppose that the 
average labour of one man for one year produces, as in New 
South Wales it appears to do, forty-one quarters of wheat, each 
labourer who works for a capitalist will demand forty-one quarters, 
or their equivalent. Six bushels of wheat are said to be the 
average annual consumption of one individual; the labourer, 
therefore, who has a wife and six children, would only require 
for his own family six quarters, and would be able to devote the 
value of thirty-five quarters to the purchase of other articles of 
food, clothing, &c. 

If working on his own account, and possessed of as many as 
six children, it will only be necessary for him to devote one- 
seventh of his labour to growing wheat, and he would have six- 
sevenths of his time to spare for making his own clothes, building 
himself a house, and satisfying all his other wants. If he con- 
sents to devote himself to the production of wheat alone, or of 
grain crops alone, it would only be on condition that other 
members of society will furnish him in exchange for his wheat 
with all those articles which he could produce for himself. Of 
course the same holds goud with regard to other employments ; 
and an Australian smith or carpenter would expect to receive for 
his labour as much as he could produce for himself. The high 
rate of wages which prevails in Australia is therefore to be attri- 
buted to the fertility of the soil, which enables men with the 
same amount of labour to produce a much greater quantity of 
food than they can do in Europe. 

In Germany it is, or was, usual for every family to make its 
own clothes, and, indeed, to supply almost entirely all-its wants ; 
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and foreign commerce only concerned the large towns, while the 
village was self-supporting. In Germany, moreover, the land is 
generally held by peasant proprietors, and there is therefore no 
difficulty in applying the argument to the case of that country. 

If a German peasant can produce for himself a certain amount 
of food and clothing, his son will not work for an employer unless 
the latter will give him the same amount of food, and either leave 
him the time to make his own clothes, or will give him money 
to be exchanged for them. If the employer does not offer this, 
the young peasant will set up farming on his own account, or 
will wait for a more favourable opportunity. The common objec- 
tion that the labourer cannot wait, has not much force in this case, 
since the father who has maintained the son up to the age when 
he is able to work, can maintain him for another year, and would 
in such a case have every motive to do so. The reason why 
Germany and Australia have been selected, rather than England, 
is that owing to legal and political abuses, which it is unnecessary 
to enter into here, the English peasant is practically unable to 
set up farming on his own account, and it would therefore be a 
mockery to tell him that if he was not satisfied with the wages 
he received, he was welcome to work for himself, and to see 
whether he could produce more. The case of England, there- 
fore, requires separate investigation, but will, if carefully ex- 
amined, be found to furnish no exception to the rule, 

It is true, that the Dorsetshire labourer cannot procure a 
piece of land for his own, but the competition of employers, to a 
great extent, does for him what the free access to uncultivated 
land does for the Australian settler. Taking the rate of wages 
in Dorsetshire as eight shillings a week, and the averaze price of 
wheat as forty-five shillings per quarter, this would give the 
labourer nine quarters per annum, It is evident then, that each 
labourer produces, on an average, nine quarters per annum. If 
he produced less, the employer would suffer a loss, and if he 
produced more than this, together with what is required to 
replace the seed, and to compensate the labourers employed to 
produce the tools used, then the employer would realize more 
than the ordinary rate of profit, and other employers would 
come into competition and offer higher wages. The competition 
of different employments would work to the same end. If a 
farm-labourer could produce nine quarters of wheat in a year, 
and a working shoemaker can produce ninety pairs of shoes, then 
one quarter would exchange for ten pairs of shoes, and the 
working shoemaker and the farm-labourer will receive equal 
proportions of each other's labour. 

Suppose that the shoemaker were able to produce ninety pairs 
of shoes, and exchange them for nine quarters, but the farm- 
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labourer did not receive nine quarters, the two occupations being 
considered equally agreeable, more men would set up as shoe- 
makers, and fewer would hire themselves out as farm-labourers. 

It is not meant that a man working with his own capital 
would receive no more than one working with another's capital, 
but merely that the earnings of the one would be proportionate 
to the other, the difference being such as to compensate the 
sacrifice submitted to, in order to make the tools, or to save the 
food required. 

If the foregoing argument be correct, the different rates of 
wages prevailing in different countries, must be explained chiefly 
by reference to the fertility of their soil, regard being also had 
to the degree of knowledge and perseverance with which labour 
is directed. The labourers of the United States receive high 
wages because they have a fertile soil at their disposal, and know 
how to cultivate it so as to draw a large produce from it. The 
Indians whom they have displaced, had the same soil, but had 
neither the knowledge nor the industry requisite to obtain so 
much from it. The Mexican labourer can obtain by a week’s 
labour sufficient to support him through the year, but he is not 
able to use his spare time to much advantage, and has few 
facilities for exchanging his surplus produce for manufactured 
articles. I will now take the case of Yorkshire, where the rate 
of wages is twelve shillings a week, so that, taking wheat as 
before at forty-five shillings per quarter, the Yorkshire labourer 
can earn fourteen quarters by a year’s labour, while his Dorsetshire 
brother can only earn nine. Mr. Fawcett accounts for this by 
saying that the manufactories of Yorkshire draw off a number of 
men, and that, therefore, the supply of farm-labourers being 
diminished, the capital divided amongst them affords a larger 
quotient. This, however, is hardly an explanation, but a state- 
ment of the fact, since the statement that wages are high implies 
that the same amount of money is divided amongst a smaller 
number of men. 

The explanation, moreover, overlooks the fact that the farmer 
has to pay his men out of the corn which they produce, and the 
thing to be explained is, the fact that the Yorkshire farmer, 
employing the same number of men, is able to give them more 
corn than the Dorsetshire farmer can do. He can only do so 
permanently if the labourers permanently produce more. Sup- 
pose that with a capital of 1200/., of which 800/. is spent in seed 
and implements, and 400/. in wages to twenty men, the Dorset- 
shire farmer can produce corn to the value of 13001., he may 
continue to pay his labourers 20/. a year each; but if the York- 
shire farmer with the same number of men, and the same outlay 
on tools, &c., can produce no more, he cannot pay his men more, 
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because if he did he would receive a smaller profit than his 
Dorsetshire brother. As therefore the corn of Dorsetshire and 
Yorkshire is brought to the same market, and sold at the same 
price, and as there is no reason to suppose that the farmer’s 
profit is higher in the former county than in the latter, it follows 
that the higher wages received in Yorkshire are the consequence 
of the greater facilities which are there presented to the produc- 
tion of corn, The manufacturing industry of the county offers 
a ready explanation of these greater facilities, since it enables 
the farmer to obtain better instruments, at the same, or a lower 
price, to obtain more easily a supply of manure, and by scatter- 
ing towns more thickly through the country places the markets 
within easier reach. 

It wiil perhaps be objected that no explanation has here been 
given of the causes which prevent the people of Yorkshire from 
losing the advantages which they at present possess. Popula- 
tion, it will be said, will increase, and soon bring down wages to 
their former level. It might be sufficient to reply, that it has 
only been attempted to explain facts as they stand, and that as 
wages are, in fact, higher in Yorkshire than in Dorsetshire, it is 
sufficient explanation to point aut the circumstances which 
render production more easy in one place than in the other. 

But the objection seems to be founded on the idea of a pro- 
portion between capital and labourers, and to assume that an 
increase in the number of labourers must lower the dividend, 
On the principle above explained, the capital would increase 
with the labourers, and both might do so to a considerable 
extent. Suppose that Yorkshire contained 30,000 families, each 
producing nine, and consuming three quarters—they could thus 
support 60,000 other families, and the general rate of wages 
would be equivalent to nine quarters. Now suppose the im- 
provement to take place which would enable each family to 
produce fourteen quarters—the 30,000 families would then be 
able to produce enough for themselves, and 110,000 others, the 
general rate of wages would be equivalent to fourteen quarters, 
and 50,000 additional families would be able to devote them- 
selves to some new employment, so that the labourer’s comfort 
would be really, and not merely nominally, increased, by his 
being able to devote part of his wages to the purchase of their 
products. Thus the increase of the product from nine to fourteen 
quarters, if follywed by a proportionate increase of population, 
from 90,000 to 140,000 families, would nevertheless raise wages, 
and might do so considerably, since a larger population would 
render possible a greater division of labour, and admit of many 
articles being produced at a smaller cost. It is true, that if popu- 
lation were to increase to more than 140,000 families, it would be 
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necessary to resort to poorer soils, which, even under the new 
conditions, would only yield thirteen quarters, and possibly less ; 
but it is not likely that population would increase in this way, 
because it would be apparent to every individual who should 
commence farming in order to maintain a family under such 
circumstances, that he was receiving less than his father and 
neighbours, and this would in most cases be a sufficient check ; 
and if a few individuals did so, their example would be sufficient 
warning to the rest, and those who could not obtain employment 
at the ordinary rate of wages would most probably either remain 
out of work, or emigrate to another part of the country, or to 
another country. 

An increase of population, in short, is the consequence and 
not the cause of an increase of food. It is not likely that wages 
would be lowered, unless a considerable emigration took place 
from Dorsetshire, or some other place where a lower rate pre- 
vailed. Mr. Fawcett has shown how the obstacles interposed by 
the ignorance of the Dorsetshire men, the cost of removal, and 
the Law of Settlement prevent such a movement. With regard 
to this last head, it is mteresting to remark how the policy of 
the landlords, who impede the settlement of strangers on their 
property, defeats its own end ; for if the Yorkshire farmers paid 
no more than Dorsetshire wages, the whole of the advantage of 
their position would be reaped by the landlords in the form of 
rent. The question now presents itself, What are the means of 
raising wages in the sense of giving a greater quantity of com- 
modities to the labourer? It is commonly argued that the way 
to do this, is to increase the capital of the country, while popu- 
lation remains stationary or increases less rapidly. I have endea- 
voured to show that the rate of wages might be raised if popula- 
tion increased in precisely the same ratio as food; and if 
therefore the people exercised no more than their accustomed 
degree of prudential restraint. The ascribing of a rise -of wages 
to an increase of capital, as compared ¥ the number of labourers, 
seems to be founded on a vague idea of the subject, as it is hoped 
the following illustration will show. 

Suppose there are in a country 100,000 labourers, each re- 
ceiving ten quarters of corn, and that the farmers by saving for 
a length of time can afford to give them twelve each. The rate 
of wages would for one year be twelve quarters; but if the 
labourers produced no more than before, the farmers’ savings 
will be exhausted in one year, and wages will sink to their former 
level. It is true that wages are paid out of previous accumula- 
tions, but they cannot permanently amount to more than is 
annually produced. If by increase of capital be meant increase 
of machinery, it should be stated whether the machines are 
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supposed to be such that by their use the men who make them, 
and those who use them, can together produce a greater quan- 
tity of corn than the same number of men all pvactising agricul- 
ture. If they can do this, then some discovery has been made 
which renders labour more efficient, and it would be more correct 
to say that wages have risen because labour is more efficient, 
than because capital has increased relatively to the number of 
labourers. In agriculture it is still a disputed question, whether 
the large capitalist using expensive machinery can undersell the 
peasant farmer using little or none; it seems therefore more 
likely that if farm-labourers receive more corn now than formerly, 
it is owing to the discovery of better modes of sowing, ploughing, 
or manuring, which could be employed as well in smal] as in 
large farms, rather than to the invention and manufacture of 
expensive machines. Great difficulties, however, stand in the 
way of such an increase of wages as will give the farm-labourer 
more of that article which constitutes the staple food of the 
people. It seems to have been accomplished in Yorkshire, but 
this is a district practically closed against the competition of 
labourers from other parts of the country, yet at the same time 
able to compete with them in the sale of its produce.. The price 
of wheat is determined by the cost of its production in the least 
favourable circumstances, and it could not fall unless some dis- 
covery were made which should enable it to be produced with 
less cost in those places which at present determine its price. 
There would be great inducement to those who were the first to 
make the discovery to take advantage of it, by cultivating land 
which was formerly thought too poor, and selling the produce 
before the price had fallen. The process is greatly obscured by 
the vicissitudes of the seasons; but the fact that the average 
price of wheat in England during the whole of the eighteenth 
century differs by no more than fivepence from the average of 
the seventeenth century, encourages the belief that although the 
same quantity of labour exerted throughout the country now 
produces a much greater quantity of*corn than formerly, never- 
theless that portion of it which determines its price is raised 
with the same, or nearly the same, amount of labour. It may 
be, that at one period in the fifteenth century the English labourer 
could procure eleven quarters of wheat, and in another period 
in the seventeenth century only five quarters ; but this difference 
is hardly greater than has been brought about within the last 
three or four years by the vicissitudes of the seasons. Wages 
vary according to the changes of the seasons—i.¢., money wages 
remain stationary while prices vary. 

Lord Hailes, who wrote in the time of Charles II., computed 
that a labourer could not do with less than ten shillings a week, 
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and this is the rate given by McCulloch, in 1863, as the lowest 
prevailing in the country. Thus fact and theory concur to show 
that the cost of producing the staple article of food is not likely 
to experience any considerable permanent alteration. It will 
not become dearer, because people will not voluntarily submit to 
be deprived of comforts to which they are accustomed : it will 
not become cheaper, because an improvement will be followed 
by increase of population, or in some other way bring about in- 
creased consumption. 

It is an error to suppose that the Corn Laws made corn dear. 
In reality they check population, and their repeal has enabled us 
to procure a much larger quantity at the same cost. The larger 
population thus produced, has given a great extension to our 
manufactories, and labourers have been benefited by the reduced 
cost of manufactured articles. With regard, however, to raw 
produce, other than the staple food of the people, the law holds 
good, that an increased demand necessitates the resorting to 
inferior soils, and thus raises the cost. This cause has un- 
doubtedly raised the price of meat and dairy produce, and in 
this respect the labourer of the fifteenth century was perhaps 
better off than his descendant of the present time. I say perhaps, 
for it appears that in the reign of Henry VII. the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland’s household only ate fresh meat between Midsummer 
and Michaelmas, so that it is probable that the labourers were 
confined to salt meat during the greater part of the year, and 
they can now procure bacon. While therefore improvements in 
agriculture do not promise much chance of a rise of wages, im- 
provements in all other branches of production must almost 
inevitably produce one. If a smith, working by himself, can 
make 200 nails a day, and if ten men by practising a judicious 
division of labour, can make 40,000 nails a day, twenty nails can 
in the latter case be made with as little labour as one in the 
former, and the value of each nail will be reduced to one- 
twentieth. Of this improvement, every labourer who cares to 
use nails would reap the benefit, since he could with the 
same proportion of his earnings obtain a greater quantity of 
nails, or the same quantity of them, and more of something 
else. It was not the Black Death, but the great expansion 
of manufactures and commerce, which produced the remarkable 
rise of wages in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
extension of the trade with Flanders enabled embroidered cloth 
and silk to be produced at a cheaper rate, and the labourers were 
able to use them, much to the scandal of the legislature. Since 
that time the innumerable improvements which have been in- 
troduced in our manufactories, have given the labourers the 
command of a greater quantity of cloth, as well as of many 
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other things which were then unknown equally to rich and poor. 
Adam Smith remarked, that while the price of corn and the rate 
of wages had remained stationary, manufactured articles had 
become cheaper, and he gave this as a proof that the condition 
of the people had improved, but he did not see that this im- 
provement was the necessary result of the improvements intro- 
duced into our manufactories during the last century. To show 
the connexion, it is only necessary to point out that the value of 
commodities depends on the quantity of labour which is required 
to produce them, and that if those who produce them can do so 
with less labour than before, all other labourers would insist on 
only giving in exchange something which has cost them less 
labour. Thus it has been seen in the past, and will be seen in 
the future, that as society advances, the cost of the staple article 
of food remains stationary, while wages are subject to two oppo- 
site influences,—the increased cost of raw produce, which tends 
to make them fall, and manufacturing improvements which tend 
to make them rise. The question, whether on the whole wages 
rise or fall is one which will receive different auswers according 
to the different importance which we may attach to meat and 
dairy produce, on the one hand, and to clothing and furniture on 
the other, as affecting the labourer’s comfort. Even in com- 
paring different countries in the present day, it is not easy to say 
in which of them wages are lower or higher. It has been 


frequently asserted that they are not higher in America than in“ 


England, and that the greater cheapness of corn is counter- 
balanced by the dearness of hardware and other articles, which 
cannot be produced there at a low price, and of which, distance 
and a protective tariff prevent the importation. 

In this case there are two tests which may serve to decide the 
question :—first, English labourers emigrate to America, and 
secondly, when there, they accumulate considerable savings, 
which they seldom do here. But in comparing different ages, 
no equally satisfactory test can be applied, and there will perhaps 
always be men who will regret that the age has passed away 
when the labourer’s table was so well supplied as it is said to 
have been in the fifteenth century. To those who look on intel- 
lectual culture as one of the highest ends which man is born to 
attain, the benefit of a cheap press will alone appear sufficient 
to counterbalance all the disadvantages to which the labourer is 
now subject, ard from which he was formerly free. 

There is one way in which the condition of the labourers may 
be materially improved, though without producing what can 
properly be termed a rise of wages. It is, to convert them into 
capitalists, and thus enable them to receive both wages and 
profit. A peasant working for himself, using his own plough, his 
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own horses, &c., will receive more than a man working for a 
farmer. It is true he will have to set aside a portion of his 
revenue to replace his tools and seed, to feed his cattle, &c., but 
after doing this, there will remain a profit which will compensate 
him for the sacrifice which he has made, while saving the money 
necessary to provide him with the stock which he requires. The 
hope of receiving this profit induces him to make further 
savings, and to work harder, so that his reward is increased not 
by his labour being rendered more productive, but by his being 
induced to exert more labour. It is as well here to notice an 
objection which may be urged against the foregoing argument. 
It may be said, that it assumes the rate of profit to be uniform, 
whereas the rate varies, and the capitalist may appropriate to 
himself the benefit of an improvement; it is replied that no 
sufficient proof has yet been given, that the rate of profit is 
really different in different ages or countries. Farming profit 
would seem to be, as above stated, the difference between the 
receipts of a peasant working for himself, and of a labourer 
working for a master, and the rate of profit, to be the proportion 
which that sum bears to the value of the stock employed by the 
farmer. Why this rate should be different in different ages or 
countries is not clear, but at all events the variations are too 
slight to have much effect upon prices, and the rate is said to be 
highest in America and Australia, where wages are also highest, 
so that if it produces any effect, it is not sufficient to counter- 
balance the advantages of the labourer’s position in those 
countries. ‘To return from this digression,—the most remarkable 
instance of a great improvement in the labourer’s condition was 
exhibited in France, when the revolutionary government 
enabled the peasants to acquire possession of the Jand, and thus 
converted them into capitalists. The best attested instances of 
a deterioration were afforded in England, when the gentry, by 
the enclosure of commons, or by the conversion of arable land 
into pasture, deprived the poor of the means of maintaining 
cattle, or turned them out of their homes, and left them to 
starve or to get employment as hired labourers. These instances, 
which were common in the sixteenth century, did not lower the 
wages of those who could get employment, but filled the country 
with crowds of men who could get none when they had lost 
the only one for which they were fit. For an improvement in 
the lot of our peasants we should look to legislation, which 
will do for them, what has been already done in France and 
Prussia. For an improvement in that of other labourers, we 
must look to mechanical inventions, improved locomotion, 
reduction of taxation, and other changes which will reduce 
the cost of the articles which they use, or may. hereafter 
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use. In no case ought we to look to a rise of money 
wages, which would only be brought about either by some 
improvement in the production of gold, or by some altera- 
tion in our-commercial relations with the gold countries, and 
would in neither case confer a permanent benefit on the la- 
bourers. 

Although no economist has, so far as I am aware,* explained 
the variations of wages by saying that they depend on the 
efficiency of labour, I am yet able to cite high authorities in 
support of this theory. It is an extension, to all states of society, 
of the principle laid down by Adam Smith, as prevailing in 
primitive times, with the slight modification, that the rate of 
wages is determined by the efficiency of labour in the least 
favourable circumstances in which it is exerted. Adam Smith 
could not give it this extension, because the nature of rent had 
not in his time heen explained. Had this been done, he would 
doubtless have said that the farm-labourer receives as much corn 
as he could produce on the worst land in cultivation. The same 
circumstance prevented him from extending his theory of value 
to all states of society, but it is singular that Ricardo, 
who effected this extension, should not have done the same 
to the theory of wages, for it would then have been in fact, 
identical with his theory of value. Ricardo contends that if it 
requires twice as much labour to chase and kill a deer as a 
beaver, one deer will exchange for two beavers. Why? Becauge 
it is only in that way that the labour of the two hunters will be 
equally rewarded, because in that way the deer hunter will be 
able to procure as many beavers as he could catch for himself, 
and the beaver hunter, as many deer. What is this, but saying 
that wages depend on the efficiency of labour? If an improve- 
ment takes place in the manufacture of shoes, Ricardo considers 
that the value of shoes will fall. Why? Because if it did not, the 
shoemaker would be able to procure more shoes than other 
labourers, by the same quantity of labour. How can it be con- 
tended at the same time, that the value of shoes will fall, in order 
that the carpenter might procure a pair, by the expenditure of 
less labour, and that nevertheless the carpenter would not be able 
to purchase more shoes with his wages? Ricardo, indeed, seems 
to have felt the force of these arguments, for he seems to consider 
that a rise of wages would be the immediate consequence of 
an improvement in production, but he supposes that increase of 





* Since writing this, I have been much gratified to find the principle re- 
cognised by Mr. Jevons, in his “Theory of Political Economy,” Macmillan, 
1871, where he quotes a passage from Mr. Hearn’s “ Plutology,” in which it 
is also admitted ; but this latter work T have not yet met with. 
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population would soon deprive the labourers of the advantage. 
It is difficult to see on what grounds he asserted, that though the 
cost of producing corn was much less in America and Poland 
than in England, nevertheless the labourers in those countries 
did not receive more corn. 

Although Senior, in his Manual, has given as an explanation 
of the rate of wages, the palpable truism before mentioned, he 
has, in a lecture on the cost of obtaining money, given a more 
rational explanation of the rates of wages measured in silver, 
prevailing in different countries. After mentioning the quantity 
of silver annually received by the labourers in England, India, 
and the United States, he explains the difference, not by saying 
that the fund of silver to be distributed among them is, in 
proportion to their number, greatest in the United States, and 
smallest in India, but by pointing out that the labour of the 
Hindoo is the least efficient of all, and that he receives the least 
silver, because he is the least able to produce articles which can 
be sent to Mexico in exchange for silver. Another high authority, 
Mr. Cairnes, has at least on one occasion assumed the truth of the 
principle. In an interesting account of the effects produced in 
Australia by the discovery of gold in 1851,* he tells us that it was 
soon found, that an ordinary labourer, with a pickaxe and a few 
other tools, could, on the average, obtain one quarter of an ounce 
of gold in a day. A quarter of an ounce is worth about twenty 
shillings, and he says that, consequently, wages in all employ- 
ments rose, until every man received either twenty shillings a day, 
or so much more or less as counterbalanced the disadvantages or 
advantages of his employment, compared with that of the gold- 
digger. Thus, when the efficiency of the miner’s labour was 
increased, wages, estimated in gold, rose in proportion. He 
further tells us that, when the surface deposits were exhausted, 
and the miners, consequently, were only able to obtain half as 
much gold as before in a day, the general rate of wages fell to 
ten shillings per day. Now it is clear that the same argument 
must apply equally to other commodities besides gold. If the 
Australian shepherd can insist on having more gold, because the 
miner can produce more, the miner must be equally able to 
obtain more wool, or mutton, if the discovery of fresh pastures 
enables the shepherd to produce more. Passages might be cited 
from other writers, in which this principle is either stated or 
implied, but these references will suffice to show that it is not put 
forward without good authority to back it. 

Readers who are familiar with Adam Smith, will see that it is 





* “ Essay towards the Solution of the Gold Question.”  Fraser’s Magazine, 
September, 1859. 
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but another form of the theory which he laid down respecting value 
—viz., “The value of any commodity to the person who possesses 
it, and who means not to use or consume it himself, but to exchange 
it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity of labour which 
it enables him to purchase or command. Labour, therefore, is 
the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities.” 
The opinion here expressed is thought to have been exploded. 
Ricardo contends that labour is not a good measure of value, 
because the labourer receives the same quantity of food and 
necessaries, whether they are cheap or dear. He supposes a 
case in which the cost of producing corn is doubled, from increase 
of population, or some other cause, and he says :— 

“If the labourer’s wages at the former period were a certain quantity 
of food and necessaries, he probably could not have subsisted if that 
quantity had been reduced. Food and necessaries will, in this case, 
have risen 100 per cent., if estimated by the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to their production, while they will scarcely have increased in 
value if measured by the quantity of labour for which they will ex- 
change.” 

In this passage Ricardo commits the error of supposing that 
because a labourer eats much the same quantity of bread, whether 
it be cheap or dear, therefore he can buy much the same quantity 
with the whole of his wages. Any workman would have told 
him that he was obliged to spend a greater proportion of his 
wages in buying bread when the price had risen after a bad 
harvest, or in other words, when labour was less productive. 
Suppose that in Ricardo’s example each labourer could raise four 
quarters of wheat ;—he would receive four quarters, and if 
he required two for his own consumption he would obtain 
them in exchange for half his labour, and would be able 
to spend the other half on other things. Now suppose the change 
takes place, and each labourer produces only two quarters :—he 
will still procure two, but he will have to give in exchange for 
them, the whole of his labour, and will have nothing to spend on 
other things. If it becomes still more difficult to raise corn, and 
one man can only produce one and a half quarters, being too 
little to support life, a famine will soon follow, and the country 
will be depopulated, for it is impossible that labourers should 
continue to consume more than they produce. It is true that 
there is a minimum, below which labour ceases to act as a 
measure of value, but this minimum is only reached with the ex- 
tinction of society, and labour and value perish together. Ricardo 
has been here cited and criticised, not with any intention of 
detracting from the merits of his great work, but because he 
thought out the argument, which others have merely copied. But 
attentive perusal of what he has written on this head makes it 
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evident that he, the greatest and clearest thinker who has ever 
investigated economic science, had but a dim conception of what 
he meant by the phrase, “ purchase of labour.” This phrase and 
the kindred one “ price of labour,” are very objectionable, having 
a great tendency to create confusion. We measure commodities, 
not against labour, but labour against commodities. It is for the 
interest of mankind that commodities should be cheap, that is, 
that men should be able to procure them with little exertion. 
We justly consider it an advantage to America, that corn is there 
cheap, and an advantage to Newcastle that coal is cheap. But 
if we use the expression “cheap labour,’ the mind is naturally 
led to suppose that this too is an advantage to a country. There 
caunot be a greater mistake ; labour is cheap whev the labourer 
receives little to reward him for his toil, and what diminishes the 
comforts of the great majority of the people, ought not to be 
considered as a benefit to the country. Yet a great deal of 
reasoning on the subject of emigration, is based on the assump- 
tion that cheap labour is a benefit. Even so judicious and 
unprejudiced a writer as Mr. Herman Merivale, recommends the 
English Government to encourage the emigration of free labourers 
into Demerara and Trinidad, on the ground that it would 
“bring down the enormous rate of wages by fair competition.*” 
Now wages are high in Demerara because there is an immense 
supply of unoccupied, fertile land, and the labourers do not work 
for less wages than they can produce for themselves. However 
large the number of the emigrants, they would not bring down 
wages by fair competition, so long as there remained an abundant 
supply of land as good as at present. If they came in such 
numbers as to render it necessary to resort to inferior lands, then, 
indeed, wages would fall; but who would be benefited? Not 
the labourers, for they would be worse off—nor yet the capitalists, 
as a body, for though they would pay less, their workmen would 

produce less. Only those persons would benefit, who possessed ~ 
the superior lands, that is, either landlords, or a few capitalists, 
at all events an insignificant portion of the people. In fact, 
colonial capitalists know that it is useless to expect that European 
labourers will reduce wages by mutual competition. It is for 
this reason that they import Africans or Asiatics, who are pre- 
vented by their ignorance of the language, and of the country, 
from either setting up on their own account, or from knowing 
what they could get if they did so. As a further security, their 
employers take care to bind them to work for five years, or some 
other long period, and thus fix a lower rate of wages than would 
be established by “ fair competition ;” that is, that state of things 





* Lectures on Colonization and Colonies.” New edition. 1861, Page 318. 
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in which the labourer is able to choose between the comparative 
advantage of working for himself and working for a master. 
When we remember the important post formerly occupied by 
Mr. Merivale, we may reasonably suppose that his opinion has 
had great weight in inducing the Government to introduce 
coolies into our colonies. The system is merely advantageous to 
a few capitalists; whatever they gain is lost by the coolies. It is 
not of course a mere intellectual error which has caused its 
introduction. So long as our colonies submit to our rule, their 
interests will be sacrificed to the interests, real or supposed, of 
the governing classes in the mother country. The Government 
of the United States, carried on by the people, and for the 
people, has never lavished its resources on importing emigrants 
for the unattainable object of making labour cheap. It is to be 
hoped that that Government will refuse to enforce any contracts 
by which a coolie binds himself to serve a master for more than a 
few months. The labourers of South Australia refuse to tax them- 
selves in order to bring over emigrants to swell the capitalist’s 
profit. But when a young country is governed, not by its own 
inhabitants, but by rulers at a distance of many thousand miles, 
economic faliacies have a great effect in hindering its prosperity, 
and there would have been fewer persons in favour of supplying 
the colonies with slaves, convicts, and coolies, if it had been 
clearly understood that dearness of labour is the greatest benefit 


to the mass of the people, and it proceeds not from the small, 


number of labourers, but from the fertility of the soil. 

“Increase of population ” has always been put forward as the 
great obstacle to all improvement in the condition of the -people. 
Any one who is acquainted with what has been written on the 
subject, knows that when once the phrase has run off the pen, 
the subject is thought to be exhausted, and no trouble is taken 
to show that it will have the effect of lowering wages, or any 
effect at all. It is worthy of note that the professed followers 
of Malthus, and even he himself, have used his theory to prove 
the very thing which it was his object to disprove. 

Before his time, it was commonly supposed that to increase 
the number of births was to increase population. He proved 
that this was not so—that population depended on the supply 
of food—and that increase of births, beyond what is necessary 
to keep up the population, would only be followed by an in- 
crease of deaths. Yet it is constantly repeated that a rise of 
wages weakens tie labourer’s motives to practise restraint, in- 
creases the number of births, and thereby population. It has 
been shown above, in discussing the case of Yorkshire, that an 
increase of population, exactly proportioned to the increase of 
food, may leave wages at a higher level than before. But it is 
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true that, speaking generally, an agricultural improvement in- 
creases the quantity of food, but does not lower the cost. Thus 
after the change has taken place, people are obliged to spend 
the same proportion of their wages in the purchase of food, and, 
as far as this goes, are no better off than before. But it is 
otherwise when an improvement takes place in any other branch 
of industry. If some discovery is made, which enables a tailor 
to produce two coats with as little labour as one formerly re- 
quired, the value of the coat will be half what it was before. 
‘The increased demand for coats will not raise their value, but is 
rather likely to lower it. If increase of population deprives the 
labourers of the benefit, it can only be by raising the cost of 
something else. This something cannot be food, because even 
if fewer men were required in the tailor’s trade, those who were 
turned off would not cultivate poorer land in order to grow food 
for unborn persons, when, by working at some new trade, they 
could obtain for themselves the produce of better land. Mr. 
Rogers argues, and his tables seem to show, that in point of 
fact, corn does not become dearer as the country becomes 
more populous. If we take the instance of the repeal of the 
paper duty, we find that the price of newspapers was thereby 
reduced from 2d. to 1d., but that the increase of population, 
which has since taken place, has not raised the price again, but 
that on the contrary, one newspaper, which has a large circula- 
tion, is sold for a halfpenny. Neither has it raised the price of 
corn, and if it is true that it has lowered wages, it must have 
been by raising that of butchers’ meat or other raw produce. 
But it cannot be taken for granted, that the improvement in one 
direction will be counterbalanced by a falling off in another. 
Certainly the cheapening of newspapers has no tendency to 
increase population. One portion of truth in the theory that 
population determines wages, is, that a man who has several 
children unable to work, is unable to spend so much on his own 
comfort as one who has none. Malthus accordingly, at least in 
his latest edition, only put forward his principle as a rule for the 
guidance of individuals, whom he advised not to marry until 
they were able to maintain a family in what they deemed suffi- 
cient comfort. It is also true that if, after a plentiful harvest 
more children are born than can be supported, when a bad 
season returns, much distress will then ensue, but wages will 
then be lower, not because population has increased, but because 
men are not able to obtain so much from the earth. What is 
called “ over population,” results rather from the fluctuations of 
commerce, which so frequently deprive men of the employment 
to which they are accustomed, than from any imprudence on 
the part of parents, It is impossible that any prudence should 
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foresee all the vicissitudes of the seasons, and it is to these that 
many of the fluctuations of industry, and even some of those 
great ones which are called commercial crises, are due. Similar 
effects are produced in all countries, though they do not appear 
in the same form. In poor countries a bad harvest produces a 
famine, and thousands perish from starvation : in more civilized 
countries it produces a disturbance in trade, and throws many 
out of employment, leaving them to be supported by private or 
public charity. The only palliations for this evil are, such an 
education as will enable men to turn easily from one employ- 
ment to another, and emigration to more favoured lands. Lastly, 
it is true that a great diminution of population may raise wages. 
Such was the immediate effect of the depopulation produced by 
the Black Death. The reason probably was, that a great deal of 
land was thrown out of cultivation by the want of hands to till 
it. Those labourers, therefore, who were willing to work for 
hire, only worked on the superior lands, and received more 
because they produced more. But the Black Death cannot be 
made to account for the fact that wages continued to rise for 
more than a century afterwards, which must be explained as 
above, by the general industrial progress of the country. 

I have now endeavoured, I hope successfully, to prove by @ 
prior’ reasoning, that wages must be determined by the effi- 
ciency of labour, by appealing to history and to existing facts 
that they are so determined, and by reference to several writers 
that the theory is a necessary deduction from principles laid 
down by the thinkers who have thrown most light on economic 
science. Some may think the inquiry of little importance, but 
none can do so who wish to unravel the laws which govern the 
growth of society. Mr. Thornton has rendered us an immense 
service by letting us out of the “ mill-horse circle,” in which we 
were condemned to wander while believing that wages could 
not rise unless labourers restrained their powers of self-multipli- 
cation, and that they could not practise restraint unless wages 
rose. I have endeavoured to show that as society advances 
labourers must acquire a greater command over many important 
articles, although they live in utter defiance of Malthusian prin- 
ciples. In conclusion, I must remind the reader that the theory 
does not profess to explain all cases, but only the general average 
rate prevailing in a country. It is something if science can ex- 
plain the trade'winds, though it cannot predict every breeze that 
is sufficient to turn our weathercocks. 


Joun L. SHADWELL. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
Wuturams & Noreate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. wre 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE volume of lectures on scepticism delivered in public to approv- 
ing audiences, proceeds from nine clergymen, a Congregationalist 
minister, and a Wesleyan.!_ The subjects are very different, but have 
all one tendency and object—the maintenance of the truth of the 
Christian religion. What is the Christian religion ? This the lecturers 
do not distinctly describe or define, though it is the first thing they 
ought to have set forth, forming the text of all their discussion. 
Arguments have no value as long as they deal vaguely with Christianity 
and its doctrines. It is evident from the volume that the authors 
consider it the one system taught in the first three gospels by Christ 
himself, propounded by St. John in the fourth gospel, and by St. Paul in 
his epistles ; whereas there are three different phases presented in the 
New Testament books, the original Judaic phase, the Pauline, and the 
Johannine: varied types of doctrine, each with marked features of its 
own. In like manner they should have furnished proof of the Synoptic 
gospels having proceeded from the evangelists whose names they bear ; 
whereas they have taken it for granted, leading their readers to suppose 
that all the words and actions attributed to Jesus in those documents 
were really spoken and done by him. The great problem of New 
Testament criticism at present, is to separate “what truly belongs to 
Jesus, from the adventitious elements and distorted reports presented 
by the gospels. The reverend lecturers have merely assumed weighty 
propositions at the outset, and argued upon them as a basis. If, how- 
ever, the Christian Evidence Society and its champions wish to do 
something effective, their first object should be to show the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament books; else their cause is 
not promoted. The general characteristic of the Essays is vague 
statement, loose argumentation, and feeble reasoning. They bear 
little evidence of intellectual ability, original thought, comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge, or conclusive argument. ‘The majority of 
them scarcely rise above the level of commonplace ; and some proceed 
from persons unable to grasp or discuss their subjects with clearness or 
caution. <A few are fair specimens of reasoning, candid and judicious, 
such as the Archbishop of York’s on “ Design in Nature,” which is very 
good. That on “ Positivism” shows a fair acquaintance with Comte’s 
system, and a perception of its serious defects. Mr. Jackson possesses 
vigour of mind and mastery of his subject. The explanatory paper at 





1 ** Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol.” London: Hodder and Stoughton. i871. 
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the end is sober, clear, and temperate. The lecture on Pantheism is 
feeble, wordy, and pretentious. Though the author describes his 
qualifications for discussing the topic, he is plainly incompetent to its 
examination. The Dean of Canterbury on science and revelation 
advances nothing novel or important. The Bishop of Carlisle on the 
gradual development of revelation is disappointing and tame. He 
does not perceive the weakness of Butler’s argument from analogy 
applied to a written revelation. The fifth, on the miraculous testimony 
to Christianity, is especially poor, showing an incapacity for the elucida- 
tion of a difficult subject. It is plentifully interspersed with wrong 
statements, and has a rhetorical style singularly out of place. Those 
on the mythical theories of the Gospels, and on Christ’s teaching and 
influence on the world, are also examples of weak and loose reasoning. 
Nor is the closing lecture much better “On the Completeness and 
Adequacy of the Evidences of Christianity.” If assertions were proofs, 
these lectures would be successful. The volume is far below the 
standard of excellence. How can sceptics be persuaded by such preach- 
ing as this: “ The first great cluster of Bible wonders we find gathered 
round the Lawgiver of Israel; the second round the great Reformer of 
God’s ancient Church ; the third round Him who is spoken of as the 
Word made flesh, who dwelt among us, and who imparted to His 
Apostles miraculous powers akin to his own. Miracles, for the most 
part, are halos of divine light encircling three grand names, Moses, 
Elijah, Jesus, the last the greatest of the three”? 

Mr. Hunt continues in this volume the chapters begun in his first 
in a similar spirit, style, and method.” He has perused the works of 
the leading divines, of which he gives an account more or less extended, 
with commendable industry, extracting their pith, and showing their * 
bearing with general fairness. The volume completes the seventeenth 
century, with the addition of the chief part of the deistical con- 
troversy. It contains an instructive but sad history. Useless 
controversies, uncharitableness in divines, a persecuting spirit, appear, 
so that Christianity is almost lost to view amid the jarrings of its 
professors. Notwithstanding the remarks of the author in the preface, 
the want of dates is a serious defect in his book. So is the absence of 
more references to works and their pages. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Hunt indulges but seldom in remarks of his own; for he has little 
philosophical talent, and his theology is superticial. Where he does 
give his opinions, he is olten right and often wrong. Nor is he 
always minutely accurate. Thus he says, that the argument of Leslie 
the nonjuror, demonstrating that if the Trinity is a contradiction it 
must be divine, is “ most excellent.” Of Jeremiah Jones, Mr. Hunt 
is pleased to say, that he had nota clear idea in his own mind of what 
he meant by the canon of the New Testament ; which is incorrect. Of 
course we are not told that he was a Dissenter, or that his work 
appeared in 1726 after his death, the preface dated from “ the Poultry.” 





2 « Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of last Cen- 
tury: a Contribution to the History of Theology.” By Rev. John Hunt, M.A. 
Vol. ii. London: Strahan. 1871. 
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It is plain too that our author does not see the invalidity of Bishop 
Chandler’s answer to Collins on prophecy, or the weakness of the basis 
from which the latter argued. The volume is interesting because it 
reviews so many men of -note and their works. As such it is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of religion in England during the 
seventeenth century. But the author writes too hastily to be unhesita- 
tingly relied on. His composition is also awkward at times, as, “The 
former were the sincere defenders of the Divine right of Episcopacy 
that they have been since the time of Laud.” 

We are glad to see another instalment in English of “ Ewald’s 
History of Israei,’’> a work so well known in Germany, and in England 
too, by all critical scholars who study the Old Testament, as to need 
no description. ‘The two volumes, edited by a different person from 
him that superintended the first two, begin with the foundation of 
monarchy in Israel, and terminate with its fall, so that they describe 
an eventful period, with a most important literature. David and 
Solomon ; the disruption of David’s kingdom; prophetism and its repre- 
sentatives, Elijah and his successors; the reformation under Josiah; the 
causes that led to the destruction of Judah, are traced with that high 
critical sagacity and poetic insight which Ewald eminently possesses. 
The German volume which is here divided into two, is one of great 
value to the student of ancient history. If we cannot adopt the various 
hypotheses of the Géttingen Professor, and he certainly divides the 
original accounts among too many narrators, we can appreciate the 
ability with which he weaves an intelligible web of history out of the 
scattered materials and fragmentary notices in the Biblical books. If 
his conjectures be sometimes improbable, and his mode of representa- 
tion too subjective, we feel the hand of a master leading through paths 
often perplexed, where the light of truth shines dimly amid the legends 
that obscure it or the exaggerations of later narrators looking back 
upon the past times of their nation with longing regrets. The German 
critic is peculiarly happy in his treatment of the old prophets, with 
whom he has great sympathy in their noble struggles against kingly 
oppression and wrong. Hence his picture of Elijah is a very vivid one. 
So is that of Isaiah. A great part of the third volume is occupied 
with the life and reign of David, to whom he renders full justice and 
something more. Perhaps he idealizes this great king to a certain 
extent, passing slightly over his dying counsels to Solomon, which 
cannot be justified by any hypothesis of state policy or regal caution. 
The translation is very good. It is free, as it should be, for the style 
of the original is rugged and could not be rendered literally into 
English without harshness. We have generally found that the sense 
is reproduced in clear and readable sentences. Sometimes indeed the 
strength of the German is a little enfeebled by paraphrase; but it is 
hard to avoid that defect. A short extract will give an idea both of 
Ewald’s narrative and the present version. 


“The circumstances of the state prevented any power but the prophetic from 





% “The History of Israel.” By H. Ewald, translated from the German. Edited 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Vols, III. & IV. London: Longman & Co, 1871. 
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being strong enough to counterbalance the power of the crown; fortunately, 
however, there was then alive, in the person of Isaiah, the greatest prophet 
who ever appeared in ancient Jerusalem, In him the spiritualized prophetism 
peculiar to this age, and especially to the kingdom of Judah, assumed the m.:: 
pure and perfect form, so far as regards the power of language of equal force 
and beauty, the strength of its influence, and its outward success. His mi- 
nistry is not free from the ancient vehemence and the inflexible pretension 
originally inherent in all prophetic activity ; but with it the spirit is struggling 
to make clear the truth in its purity and freedom. His utterance alights with 
equal severity on the perverseness of men of all sorts, the king and the chief 
officers of state, as well as the people, false prophets, and accommodating 
priests; but he has no desire to destroy the human monarchy, or the house of 
David, even where it grievously errs ; it is only on the certain approach of the 
consummation of every thing human in the glorified kingdom of God and in the 
true king, that his inspired glance is directed, it is this alone which lives hidden 
in his own heart ; and when he turns from its bright picture and is obliged to 
discern and to proclaim that no existing kingdom, neither Assyria nor Judah, 
can exist before it, he yet acts on every present opportunity as though at any 
rate the eternal law and the impulse of this coming consummation must even 
then prevail to change everything for good.” —Vol. iv. p. 168. 

The title of Mr. Gribble’s pamphlet* is taken from a passage in one of 
Prof. Huxley’s addresses or lay-sermons,where he speaks of the cosmo- 
gony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew, and of extinguished theologians 
lying about the cradle of every science as the strangled snakes beside 
that of Hercules; and the object of the essay is to defend the cosmogony 
of the Hebrews given in Genesis, as well as to claim for the theologian 
a fair hearing. The author deals in assertions which are neither pre- 
cise nor correct, and upholds the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 


on grounds that will not bear examination, and have been already 7 


disposed of. The latter portion of the essay is better than the first ; 
though it is somewhat vague and superficial. The note at the end 
animadverts on Dr. Kalisch’s view of the late origin of Leviticts with 
some plausibility, but in an unscholarly fashion. The entire value of 
the pamphlet is very small; and Prof. Huxley is substantially right. 
It is surely too late in the day to quote Smith’s Bible Dictionary in 
favour of the Pentateuch’s Mosaic authorship ; or to affirm that there 
are men as learned who uphold that view as those who deny it 
—an assertion notoriously false. Most readers will think that a man 
who believes the epic poem in Exodus xv. to have been composed and 
sung on the shores of the Red Sea, is not entitled to write about the 
authorship of the Pentateuch or the Davidic Psalms. 

The origin and growth of the Messianic idea among the Jews is a 
topic intimately connected with the history of that ancient people, and 
to some extent with the early records in the New Testament that 
present Jesus of Nazareth as the reformer of the national religion.® 
Its proper tre&tment requires a thorough acquaintance with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, especially the prophetic books ; a critical knowledge 





4 “The Semi-barbarous Hebrew and the Extinguished Theologian.” An essay by 
Thomas Gribble. London: Longman & Co, 1871. 

5 Ecce Messias ; or the Hebrew Messianic Hope and the Christian Reality.” 
By Ed. Higginson. Lundon: Williams & Norgate. 1871. 
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of the Gospels; familiarity with the apocryphal writings commonly 
assigned to Jewish authorship, during the two centuries prior to Christ 
and the first century of the Christian era; with an adequate appre- 
ciation of the best literature which the subject has created in modern 
times. It involves the serious question which Jews still urge against 
Christianity, viz., that Jesus was not the Messiah predicted in the 
Old Testament, but a personage different from the hoped-for deliverer 
to whom the eye was especially directed in times of national distress. 
This is the subject discussed by Mr. Higginson, who undertakes to 
answer the questions, “ What was the Jewish expectation as shown 
in the Old Testament, and the Christian realization in the New ?” and, 
“Ts the Christ of history an adequate fulfilment of the Hebrew hope ?” 
The whole is treated under two heads, the Messiah of the Jews, and 
the Messiah of Christian acceptance. The volume is somewhat dis- 
appointing, because the author does not examine the theme with a 
fair knowledge of all that it involves, or in the best style and manner. 
He is either ignorant of the most recent literature connected with the 
Messianic idea, or has no regard to it. Nor does he think correctly 
or express his ideas with precision. On the contrary, his notions are 
perfunctory and vague; his language diffuse. The materials are not 
well arranged ; and collateral topics are drawn in which increase the 
bulk of the book without adding to its value. That he has a few good 
general ideas on the theme is obvious. Nor can it be denied that he 
has written with preparation for his task. Indeed he tells the reader 
that he has put into writing the mature thoughts of many years. But 
he should have revised and remoulded these thoughts by the light of 
recent literature ; after which he might have produced a better book. 
As it is, he has contributed nothing to the elucidation of the subject 
in issuing a work that does not even reflect the latest and best thoughts 
of biblical critics on it. His mind is essentially superficial, without 
power or acuteness. While he appears to be a man of reading and re- 
flection, his reading is narrow in range, and his reflections feeble. A 
good deal depends on the chronological arrangement of the books of 
the Bible, towards a right development of the Messianic idea. Here 
Mr. Higginson’s arrangement is not always correct. Following, as he 
does, Archbishop Newcome, Dr. Noyes, and especially Dr. R. Williams, 
he must fall into mistakes. The “ Introductions to the Old Testament,” 
by Davidson and Bleek, Ewald’s “ History of Israel,” and other books of 
the same kind are ignored. Nor is he better acquainted with the 
literature of the New Testament; where he is satisfied with the chro- 
nological arrangement of St. Paul’s epistles by Conybeare and 
Howson. Of “ Davidson’s Introduction,” “ Keim’s Geschichte Jesu,” 
Schenkel’s books, those of Baur, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Weizsiicker, 
Hausrath, and others, he is unconscious. The volume contains large 
passages of the prophetic and other writings translated somewhat 
differently from the received version. These are unnecessarily nume- 
rous ; the eclectic translation being often incorrect. It is a curious 
fact that the writer does not note distinctly the time when the 
Messianic idea originated, which could not have been till the rise of 
monarchy. Nor does he trace its gradual growth with any true 
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perception of the fluctuations it underwent. Why he should have 
presented discussions about the books of Ecclesiastes and the Apoca- 
lypse, the former of which he does not understand ; and why he should 
have supposed that David wrote Messianic psalms, it is hard to con- 
ceive. The looseness of his reasoning may be judged of by the fact, that 
he speaks of the Messianic belief equally with the Messianic hope, and 
does not distinguish between the nation generally and the foremost 
spirits in it, such as the prophets. As to the difficult point, when did 
the conception of his Messianic dignity arise in the mind of Jesus— 
was it there at the very beginning, or was it the growth of time— 
Mr. Higginson does not seem aware of its existence, or of the acute 
discussions of critics respecting it, but simply assumes that it was in 
the mind of Christ at the commencement of His ministry. We regret 
that the work is an unsatisfactory guide, bearing few traces either of 
the good scholar or correct thinker. 

It is of little importance whether the conversations and discussions 
in this volume be faithful reports of debates really held, or the off- 
spring of a single mind.’ According to the Introduction, the scene 
of them was at Canterbury, at the Editor’s house. The speaker 
Basil, is a Ritualistic clergyman, Max and Leonard are honest searchers 
after a creed, the former now in the Civil Service, the latter at the 
Bar ; while the Editor himself, representing the old-fashioned church- 
man of fifty years ago, is a man of fortune. The topics that come 
under discussion are essentially connected with man’s highest welfare. 
Faith, reason, dogma, creed, conscience, the Church, miracles, the 
canon of Scripture, inspiration, the person of Jesus Christ, and other 
matters related to these, are passed in review. The speakers present. 
them in different aspects, advancing arguments for their respective 
opinions which have satisfied many minds. The first dialogue is 
occupied with three propositions—Religion is essentially dogmatic, 
Salvation is dependent on the belief of certain dogmas, and God has 
given man an infallible guide to essential dogmatic truth. These 
resolve themselves into a search after the infallible guide in religion, 
which is easily recognised by two infallible signs—a plain, undoubted 
profession of infallibility, and accessibleness as a referee to decide ali 
questions arising from time to time as to what is or is not essential 
dogmatic truth. After this, the three guides on behalf of which in- 
fallibility is claimed are considered. The Bible as viewed by Pro- 
testants, the Church as defined by Anglo-Catholics, and the Church of 
Rome. The second dialogue shows that the Church of the Anglo- 
Catholics does not satisfy the conditions, but that the Church of Rome 
does, notwithstanding the argument of “Janus.” After the debate 
on an infallible guide, another topic is started—viz., that religion is 
essentially undggmatic. Here dogma is defined, and the nature of 
Christ’s teaching shown to be undogmatic, contrary to Dr. Liddon’s 
opinion. The third dialogue treats of faith and its basis, the dis- 





6 ‘¢ Authority and Conscience: a Free Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic 
Theology, and on the Characteristics of Faith.” Edited by Conway Morel. 
London : Longman and Co. 1871. 
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tinction of faiths and dogmas, the moral sense which pronounces on 
the relative worth of the various principles of human action, and the 
conscious subordination of dogmatic belief to the faiths that rest on 
an intuitive basis. The fourth dialogue handles religion under the 
alleged view of its governing every part of man’s nature, the supposed 
unsocialness of the religious views which are based on man’s deepest 
nature, and the extension of inspiration to other books besides the 
Bible. In the fifth and last, the evidential value of miracles, the 
fanatical tendencies of conscience, the image of Christ underlying all 
that Christianity has done, different views of His nature, the Doctrine 
of the Atonement, and the practice of modern missionaries as contrasted 
with that of Christ, come under review. The general drift of the 
treatise is to prove that religion is independent of dogma, consisting 
in an exclusive submission to the guidance of that good principle or 
faculty within us which is popularly called conscience, including the 
moral sense; in other words, that the knowledge and love of God, 
which constitute religion, are developed by a purely spiritual process, 
by a life of self-sacrifice and holiness. This is admirably shown, chiefly 
by the speaker called Max, who defends “ religion” against all plausible 
objections and describes its high value compared with the dogmas em- 
bodied in the creeds of churches. It is refreshing to meet with a book 
in which sound reasoning, right principles, just views of God and man, 
the nature and fruits of true religion, are set forth with ability, pre- 
cision, and candour. The author or authors possess a wide knowledge, 
and adduce it with a clear logic which is far from common. What 
they touch they illustrate. The views intended to be inculeated appear 
to be correct. Religion is not a belief of certain dogmas; it is an 
essential part of our subjective nature, the teaching of conscience, to 
obey which is to find God. It is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of the varied contents of the volume, which is eminently fitted to 
guide the earnest seeker after truth, to show him the real character 
of Christ’s teaching, overlaid as it has been with the dogmas of theo- 
logians, and to elevate his moral nature. Orthodox views of the Bible 
are refuted, and its inspiration rationally treated. The style is ex- 
cellent, expressing the ideas intended to be conveyed in appropriate 
language, sometimes rising into true eloquence. All who wish for 
instruction in the momentous themes relating to man as an accountable 
being placed here under a moral Governor in a state of probation ; all 
who are disgusted with the bigotry engendered by church dogmas, 
and who long for peace ; all thoughtful men pondering on the problems 
of life and death, anxious about their relation to God and their present 
duties to Him, should peruse the excellent book before us, which will 
direct them aright and settle distracting doubts. 

Mr. Lynch was a man of fine gifts.? The style of his preaching 
was original. With a poetic imagination and cultivated intellect he 
descanted on Bible subjects pleasantly and profitably to the few that 
gathered together to hear his musings. He did not expound texts or 
preach doctrines, but enforced practical and pure ethics based upon or 
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deduced from Scripture, with much felicity and beauty. What he 
excelled in was wealth of illustration. His discourses were subjective 
and spiritualistic, made up of analogies and correspondences, so that 
he seemed to be a semi-Swedenborgian. Amid pain and anguish the 
sermons in the present volume, with the accompanying prayers, were 
written out, to be read by one of his congregation to the rest on 
Sunday evenings. They will repay perusal, as the effusions of a noble 
and manly spirit, whose life was a beautiful specimen of that seli- 
sacrifice which is the highest offering of man to God. 

“ Lectures on Church Difficulties” treat of various subjects connected 
with the position of a clergyman belonging to the Church of England 
at the present day.8 They contain suggestions on practical difficulties, 
as well as theoretical views, which the late Dr. Neale considered of 
some importance. The well-known ritualistic sentiments of their 
author point and tinge them, so that churchmen not of his party 
will probably dissent from the majority of the views he advocates. 
The questions raised have all more sides than one; but they are looked 
at here from a single standpoint. An intelligent Anglo-Catholic 
clergyman gives forth ideas which will probably be rejected by others. 
The subjects are such as church unions, Christian marriage, baptismal 
grace, confirmation, confession, sermons, &c., which are treated rather 
in the light of chureh history and the formularies of the English Esta- 
blishment, than in that of Scripture. His weak point is the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, as is shown in the Lecture on Baptismal Grace, 
where the 72nd Psalm is misapprehended throughout, and assigned to 
a wrong author, David. There are some good remarks in the Lecture 
on Sermons; but those on confirmation, confession, and on the laity 
sitting in convocation are not pervaded by much wisdom or correct 
thinking. If the Established Church were such as Dr. Neale would 
have her to be, she would be a sister of the Romish, very- like the 
latter in doctrine and forms, not less despotic as far as she had power, 
and discouraging the right of private judgment as far as possible. Mr. 
Bennett’s Introduction touches on a number of questions with cha- 
racteristic plainness, dealing out some blows to bishops and other 
church dignitaries who will not do as the Anglicans wish. His 
opinions of heresy and schism proceed from a narrow mind which 
religion has not imbued with divine charity. 

“ Views of the Deity’® begins with the Vedie picture of God, and 
describes the God of Israel, God the Father of mankind, the Trinity, the 
Roman Catholic divinity ; after which scientific teachings concerning the 
Deity are carefully unfolded step by step, so that the theologian may be 
led on without offence to his cherished notions to perceive and accept the 
latter. The purpose of the author is good and laudable—viz., to show 
a substantial harmony between the revelations of God in tradition and 
science. The second or scientific part is superior to the first. ‘The various 
chapters on physical and vital force, the action of God’s forces in 





8 “Lectures on Church Difficulties.” By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. With 
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9 ** Views of the Deity, Traditional and Scientific : a Contribution to the Study 
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nature, the designs and perfection of God in nature, contain a clear 
statement of results reached by modern science, and should be convine- 
ing to every unbiassed mind. The last chapter endeavours to set forth 
the more prominent and coincident features of the divine Being in 
tradition and science, which make up a real image of Him. Here the 
deficiency of science appears, which can go no farther than the appre- 
hending of one great Creator and Ruler, all-powerful, wise, and good, 

without knowledge of His merey and love, so that tradition must 
supplement science. The contents of the chapters on the God of Israel 
and God the Father of mankind are not so well arranged as they might 
have been ; and the development of the image of Deity as it was seen by 
the Hebrew mind at successive stages of the national culture, should 
have been more systematically traced. Thus the views of the Deity, 
as he is depicted by the later prophets, by John the Baptist, and by 
Jesus of Nazareth, as the Father of mankind, are considerably different. 
Mr. Samuelson is wrong in attributing to these prophets the belief in 
an immortal state; and we know too little of John the Baptist’s 
views to class them with those of Christ in respect to the Almighty 
Parent. But the book is an excellent one, fitted to instruct theologians 
and to widen their views. The author’s spirit is liberal. Would that 
divines were always as calm and rational! 

Mr. Strange’s little book! is intended to expose the weakness of 
the orthodox interpretations contained in the Commentary on the 
Pentateuch lately issued by Church of England divines. It is written 
in a free style, bold, dashing, plain, sometimes irreverent, and tolerably 
dogmatic. The first part is the best, noticing a number of admissions, 
evasions, and suppositions on the part of the commentators which 
seriously damage their cause. The mock-trial scene in the form of a 
law court’s proceedings is intended to show that Moses had nothing 
to do with the writing of the Pentateuch, but that Ezra was the 
author. The manner of this portion, and we may add the views 
asserted in it, cannot be approved. “The Hebrew God” is an un- 
fortunate chapter, full of wild fancies and baseless hypotheses. Nor 
can “ Saints and Sinners” be praised. “The Age of the Earth” brings 
together a number of statements and extracts establishing its great 
antiquity, in opposition to the Hebrew records. This is good and 
conclusive. We fear that the publication will not contribute to the 
depreciation of the Commentary aimed at, because its author is some- 
what reckless. Lacking caution, indulging in a style of language 
unsuited to the gravity of the subject, and occasionally betraying 
ignorance of things he ought to know, he will repel many readers. 

Bishop Colenso’s large pamphlet! examines the Introductions to the 
Pentateuch and Genesis, with the book of Genesis itself, following the 
Bishop of Ely through all his arguments and observations. As Dr. 
Browne’s part of the Speaker’s Commentary on the Pentateuch is the 





10 “The Speaker’s Commentary.” Reviewed by Thomas J.umsden Strange. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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weakest in the volume, Dr, Colenso has an easy task in refuting his 
arguments for Mosaic authorship, in pointing out his ignorance, and 
exposing his evasions. But he performs the work thoroughly, with a 
full knowledge of the subject, and a critical ability possessed by none 
of the brethren who denounce him. His logic is unanswerable; and 
though there are so many details in his work, we have found few from 
which we dissent. At p. 131 he errs in saying that Genesis xxv. 1-6 
is Jehovistic. It is Elohistic. Why waste so much strength and time 
on a commentary so far behind the critical results of the day, and having 
no peculiar excellence? Though born and nursed in the interests of 
orthodoxy, it cannot preserve alive opinions which the most learned 
men of the age have shown to be untenable. Colenso attaches too 
much importance to a book ushered iuto the world under- the auspices 
of bishops and other dignitaries of the Church, because the Church is 
behind the science of the day, and props up traditionary faiths that 
criticism and philosophy have killed outright, by statements essentially 
feeble or obviously incorrect. Is it desirable to prove that Bishop 
Browne is a poor Hebraist and a perfunctory reasoner ? 

Mr. Pratt’s work is now in a sixth edition,!” and therefore it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon it. Its object is to demonstrate that Scripture and 
Science are never at variance. The sacred volume, it is asserted, comes 
encompassed with sufficient evidencé that it is the written word of 
God, and therefore free from error of every kind. Being infallible in 
all respects, true science cannot prove it to be wrong. The scientific 
knowledge of the author is usually adequate for the purpose he adduces 


it, though it is gathered from books, not from independent investiga- . 


tion. He is versed in the speculations and researches of scientific men, 
though he does not always agree with them, and can give reasons for 
dissent. On the other hand, his interpretations of Scripture are often 
forced and incorrect. Holding the theory of plenary inspiration, long 
ago abandoned by good critics, his attempts to make some conclusions 
of science square with the Bible prove failures. In vain does he appeal 
to Drs. McCaul and Pusey ; their knowledge will not be accepted. In 
vain does he attempt to refute Mr. Goodwin and Bishop Colenso in 
their expositions of some parts of Genesis ; they cannot be dislodgea 
Geology and Scripture are undoubtedly irreconcilable in the three 
leading particulars noticed in p. 42 and subsequent ones. Instead of 
the two theories of interpretation, the natural and the period-day, oue 
solving the difficulties, neither does so. Mr. Pratt himself makes 
several valid objections to the latter ; but the former, which he adopts, 
is equally vulnerable, since it does violence to the Hebrew record. 
The connexion forbids the insertion of a long period between the 
original act of creation (Genesis i. 1) and the supposed state of the 
earth described ‘in the second verse, for the heavens and earth of the 
one are equivalent to the earth of the other. Besides, it is unphilo- 
logical to translate Genesis i. 14 as if it meant the mere appointment of 
the sun and moon to a particular purpose or use ; the verse denotes their 

12 “Scripture and Science not at Variance.” By J. H. Pratt, M.A., F.R.S. 
London : Hatchard, 1871, 
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original creation, and the Hebrew will bear no other sense. Again, 
the word translated firmament, and rightly so, implies the belief of a 
solid, firm vault, which was the Hebrew conception of the sky over- 
head. The reasonings against the great age of the human race are 
equally inconclusive ; while the second part of the book advances the 
strangest hypotheses. One who argues that our Lord and His apostles 
regarded the first eleven chapters of Genesis as historical, and there- 
fore infallibly inspired, who asserts their freedom from error and their 
indication of the credibility of a divine incarnation, can extract from 
the Bible whatever he wills. Starting with its plenary inspiration, he 
makes all other knowledge that seems to clash with his interpretation 
of the record imperfect or erroneous. Difficulties disappear before his 
magic wand ; or if he admits them, he “ waits, fortified by the experience 
of the past and by an immovable belief in the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, feeling assured that time will turn objections into proofs, 
and discrepancy into harmony.” The Bible is dishonoured by the very 
praises of some of its advocates, of whom the Archdeacon of Calcutta 
is one. 

Dr. Vaughan’s little volume contains prayers for the mornings and 
evenings of four weeks,!8 which are chaste, simple, and appropriate 
compositions, based upon and breathing a moderate evangelicalism. 
We object to various statements and petitions in them, as foreign to 
the teaching and spirit of Christ ; but they are part of a theological 
system extensively held, and intelligently so by the Master of the 
Temple. It may seem strange to some that he has not got beyond 
that system; but many causes conspire to keep Churchmen in the 
groove of doctrine which appears safe and comfortable. But surely 
it is time to hesitate about the truth of such statements as, “ We are 
sinners by the inheritance of a fallen nature ;” “in spirit and motive, 
in thought and temper, in word and act, we have sinned in every- 
thing.” ‘The preface is written in a modest and pleasing style. 

It is impossible to deny that the subjects discussed in the volume of 
a Septuagenarian are passing through the minds of thoughtful men at 
the present time in forms more or less distinct, according to the tem- 
perament, culture,and circumstances which have moulded those minds.!* 
They are of the highest concernment to the welfare of man individually 
and socially. The author seems to be a theist, who rejects Revelation 
because of its contrariety to reason—the Revelation supposed to be 
contained in the Old Testament and that in the New. In the first 
letter he shows that the Church has failed to promote man’s well- 
being in the world, having been a hindrance instead of a help to pro- 
gress. Here his views will commend themselves to most of the edu- 
cated who have learned to think for themselves, having laid aside 
early notions which they were taught to receive as true. The Church, 
as he insists with a plausibility hard to resist, has hindered the educa- 
tion of the young, by insisting on dogmas and catechisms as the main 
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part of the business. The second lecture is probably the chief one in 
the author’s view, exhibiting his opinion of the world’s providential 
government. ‘There are invariable laws; and man’s only hope of well- 
being in the world depends on the regulation of his. conduct according 
to them. Material well-being is the first consideration, the moral and 
spiritual the next ; cultivation in both being all in all. The third 
letter is occupied with a consideration of the leading doctrines taught 
by the Church, which are rejected as legendary, or stripped of a super- 
natural character. A number of opinions respecting a future state 
are collected in the appendix. The work proceeds from a man of wide 
reading, intelligent, thoughtful, hopeful of humanity’s future. With- 
out philosophical breadth or depth, and deficient in the power of ana- 
lysis, he takes a common-sense view of the divine government, and 
the duties of men under it. It is easy for him to show the fallibility 
of the Bible, and the co-existence of error with inspiration ; but he 
is somewhat sanguine and one-sided as to humanity’s improvement 
and perfectibility by observing natural laws. We cannot think that 
human nature is so good as he considers it to be; or that the educa- 
tion he recommends would effect so great a change. His statements 
often require qualification. Nor is it altogether just to take Calvinism 
as the Church-system and then to argue against it. ‘There are also 
unguarded statements about Christ’s teaching. ‘Though the writer 
admits that the gospels often distort and misrepresent it, he assumes 
certain parts to be authentic and finds fault upon that imaginary basis. 
Thus he affirms that Jesus preached a local heaven as the Creator’s 
dwelling-place. The knowledge of the Bible possessed by the writer 
is not minutely accurate ; nor does he assign to the sacred volume its 
due value and influence in the elevation of mankind. Too much is 
made of the present material world, its comforts and duties ; too little 
of the spiritual and heavenly world. Indeed he does not require a 
future lite to supplement the present one, considering it a mere subject 
of “high and interesting speculation.” The imagination, the ideal, 
the spiritual element in man has not its proper place in the author’s 
creed ; and yet a chief part of our happiness lies there. We doubt 
much whether “nearly the whole of the evil and suffering in the world 
is remediable ” by attending to the laws of nature; or whether there 
be in the world “a great preponderance of good.” There is a view of 
Revelation which is not obnoxious to the arguments of the Septuage- 
narian against the orthodox system; and it might be shown that na- 
tural religion is imperfect at the best. But he says correctly, that 
religion is independent of dogma. 

This is the third series of M. Guizot’s meditations,” in which he 
undertakes to show the consistency or intimate connexion of Chris- 
tianity with liberty, morality, and science; the principle and bearing 
of “Christian ignorance” and faith ; as also Christian life attesting 
such faith. The appendix presents some remarks on the book called 
“Ecce Homo.” It is pleasant to read the mature thoughts of a man 
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like Guizot on the topics embraced by Christianity or intimately asso- 
ciated with its nature. But he deals in general assertions; unable to 
cope successfully with questions which philosophy and criticism have 
raised respecting the facts and doctrines of our religion. His ideas 
are those of the past not the present, as far as a profound insight into 
Christianity is concerned. Though his aims are pure, his spirit liberal, 
his attempts to commend religion to the attention of cultivated men 
in France now alienated from it, laudable, we fear that his exposition 
of its essential character, which is nothing but the old orthodox view, 
will not help to procure him a fair hearing even when he points out 
that liberty, morality, and science are in perfect harmony with its 
teachings. The volume contains some good thoughts and will repay 
perusal ; though as a whole it is superficial and dogmatic. The long 
preface, written in 1868, before the late war had begun, indicates a 
pretty just appreciation of his countrymen. 

The treatise “De Civitate Dei” is Augustine’s most elaborate 
work.” It is apologetic and didactic, an exposition of the Christian 
system and of its superiority to all other forms of truth. The genius 
and learning of this African father appear conspicuously in the work. 
It reflects the characteristics of a mind logical, acute, fiery, philoso- 
phical, profound, comprehensive, methodical. Viewed in the light of 
modern culture, however, the philosophy and theology of Augustine 
are all but valueless. In elaborating and perpetuating the system of 
theology usually called Calvinism, the world and the Church must 
regard the influence of Augustine as pernicious. The book has only 
a historical interest at the present day ; for its doctrines are too mon- 
strous to find adherents except among the slaves of obsolete creeds. 
The work is tedious, full of repetitions, and of revolting ideas about 
God in His relations to man. The translation is good in the main, 
though it might be more exact and accurate in the rendering of pecu- 
liar words and phrases. What it suffers from is an imperfect mastery 
of good English. The translator does not write well himself, as his 
preface shows; and his version reads awkwardly at times, as we see 
at the passage in vol. i. p. 300, beginning with “ Hence” and ending 
with “understood.” His estimate of the work itself is strange in 
these days ; hard to be accounted for except on the principle of narrow 
attachment to a theology dishonouring tu God and man. 

Mr. Bisset’s volume contains eight essays, all tending to show in 
different forms the difficulty of arriving at historical truth.” They 
discuss such subjects as, Is there a science of government ? Hobbes, 
James Mill, Hume, Sir Walter Scott, the Commonwealth, Prince 
Henry, and Sir Thomas Overbury. Politics, philosophy, and history 
are treated of, chiefly the last, where the author is much more in his 
element than he is either in politics or philosophy. The book con- - 
tains sufficient evidence of the writer’s ability, judgment, familiarity 
with certain portions of English history, and clear perception of the 
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general issue of conflicting testimonies. His discussions are conducted 
in a style of moderation and impartiality calculated to convince the 
reader. Some of them throw new light on dark passages in the history 
of England; for Mr. Bisset has spared no pains to. arrive at the truth 
of points on which the State papers are either silent or imperfect. The 
best essay in the volume is that on Cromwell’s government, which is 
eminently just and fair. Here the author is at home. The last two 
essays are also excellent. That on Sir Walter Scott as a historian, 
which is the longest, may be also commended. The character of 
James I. appears throughout in a dark and repulsive light. The 
least satisfactory essay is that on James Mill, with whose philosophy 
Mr. Bisset seems to agree, aud whose history of India he exalts suf- 
ficiently high. It is doubtful whether the author be conversant with 
mental philosophy. The discussions on Hobbes and Hume, though 
containing some good remarks, are scarcely adequate to the subjects. 
But the volume has considerable merit, and will not disappoint the 
reader. The judicial character of the author’s mind enables him to 
avoid the exaggerations and hasty generalizations into which the best 
historians too generally run; while he sees the necessity of a wide 
induction to educe a right conclusion from the tangled web of history. 

The manual of logic which Professor Ueberweg published some 
years ago became very popular among German students.!® It suited 
their requirements better than any other, being concise, clear, sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, and scientific; the work of a man who knew 
all the topics he handled, and who thought independently. The 
treatise is occupied with the principal questions relating to the pro- 
blem, sphere, and arrangement of logic, and to the standpoint from 
which it is treated as a theory of knowledge. In a didactic view, 
general logic is exhibited clearly and completely as a theory of know- 
ledge, the chief movements in its historical development being de- 
scribed. Founded on the works of former philosophers and logicians, 
Ueberweg’s contributes to the solution of several single problems. 
The book shows great ability, and is all but indispensable to every 
student of philosophy. It is the best text-book of logic for ad- 
vanced students in the English language; and Mr. Lindsay deserves 
thanks for translating it. By inserting the opinions of the more pro- 
minent English logicians on the points discussed, and adding four 
excellent appendices on recent logical speculation in England, the 
quantification of the predicate, the doctrine of the essence, and the 
fundamental principles of ethics, he has also enhanced the value of 
the book. The translator, who is himself versed in the topics dis- 
cussed by the German professor, has rendered the original faithfully. 
The Introduction will probably be found most interesting to general 
readers; the firgt- four parts and the sixth may come next in im- 
portance. Ueberweg’s system may be called an ideal-realism. It 
differs from Kant’s views in aiming at a comparatively objective 
theory of knowledge, as also from Hegel’s views of @ priori forms of 
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purely subjective origin yet objective validity. According to him, 
scientific insight is reached by combining the facts of experience 
according to the logical rules, which are conditioned by the objective 
order of things, and whose observance insures an objective validity 
for our knowledge. But we must refer genuine students of science 
to the book itself, which will stimulate thought by introducing them 
to the masterly views of a philosopher, whose recent loss is much 
to be deplored. 

Dr. McCosh’s work consists of lectures delivered in New York on 
the foundation established by Mr. Ely.18 They are divided into three 
series—Christianity and Physical Science; Christianity and Mental 
Science; Christianity and Historical Investigation. The author traverses 
a wide field, with no faltering step or timid distrust of his abilities. 
Discussing the argument from design, the subject of development, the 
origin of species, the law of natural selection, he comes in contact with 
Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, Tyndall, and others. In examining Chris- 
tianity in its relation to mental science, he combats Comte, Herbert 
Spencer, Rationalism, the Boston theology, Biichner, Maudesley, 
Bain, Mill, &c. The third series deals with the life of Jesus in the 
four gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and St. Paul’s epistles, refuting 
Renan’s lucubrations. The work cannot be considered a fresh contribu- 
tion to philosuphy or theology, because it exhibits little more than a 
series of remarks on a variety of subjects, which are neither original nor 
striking. Dr. McCosh says over again many things which have been 
said already in a better way than his. His manner is egotistical and 
his style bad. Frequent allusions to himself should not have appeared ; 
and his English ought to be improved. The second series is the best 
in the volume. In it we find some good and pertinent arguments. 
The three appendices too—viz., Gaps in the Theory of Development, 
Darwin’s Descent of Man, Principles of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy, 
deserve attention, being favourable specimens of the author’s reasoning. 
But the first series is poor. Dr. McCosh is not a scientific man, and is 
unable to grapple successfully with the acute votaries of science. The 
third series is the weakest of the three, showing an ignorance of recent 
critical results in relation to the New Testament which could not have 
been expected from a collegiate divine. Apologetic orthodoxy is not 
always learned. He refutes Renan to his own satisfaction ; but Renan 
himself is neither a masterly critic nor a fair representative of the state 
of historical criticism. We need not point out the blunders of Dr. 
McCosh in this department. The heading of one of his paragraphs is, 
“ We have four gospels, and yet the account which they give is one.” 
“The third gospel and the book of Acts must have been published long 
before the end of the first century.” Basilides, as quoted by Hippo- 
lytus, “makes use of St. John and St. Luke.’’ Such assertions are 
easily made; they have been often refuted. Dr. McCosh’s scholarship 
is of a very perfunctory character; and as he lectured to an orthodox 
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audience from an orthodox standpoint, he could venture to utter 
platitudes and incorrect statements without fear of contradiction. Yet 
the man who undertakes to refute able scholars and thinkers should be 
more cautious than to affirm that Comte had no God; or to re-assert 
that Luke’s account of the taxing of Cyrenius has been verified by 
Zumpt, when Zumpt’s argument fails in the very place where it is most 
needed, as has been shown by Strauss, Davidson, and others. The book 
will add nothing to Dr. McCosh’s reputation ; on the contrary it will 
lessen it considerably in the eyes of those who have read more than the 
President of the College of New Jersey, and can think independently 
of a Calvinistic creed. 

Dr. Doherty has been engaged in framing outlines of an organic 
philosophy, and has already published two volumes of the series.” 
The present is the third, giving an outline of systematic biology. The 
author distinguishes four general modes of action as primary aspects 
of biological unity in human nature—body, soul, mind, spirit; and 
analyses in separate books or divisions the physical organism in four 
secondary aspects—viz., those of anatomy, physiology, embryology, 
and genealogy ; finding parallels between the body, soul, mind, and 
spirit in each of these aspects, the first being the type of natural 
order. This parallelism, which is carried out ingeniously and minutely, 
constitutes the leading feature of the book. The author shows con- 
siderable power of analysis and especially of systematizing. He is 
familiar with the body and its functions; has studied, too, man’s 
mental and moral nature. Physiology and psychology are treated 
together in a method which is at least original. Several portions 


are ably wrought out and well expressed. But the new terminology * 


is repellent. ‘The vocabulary applied to soul, mind, and spirit, as well 
as to body, is too extensive, technical, and difficult to be readily 
adopted. Soul, mind, and spirit are distinguished and analysed in a 
way peculiar to the writer, and somewhat perplexing. He divides and 
subdivides in a strange fashion, so that sober philosophy is likely to 
turn away in contempt. It is true that Dr. Doherty gives definitions 
of his peculiar terms; but they lack precision and exactness. His 
cumbrous nomenclature darkens his thoughts. ‘The ingenious gene- 
ralization of the book, based as it is on a careful exploration of par- 
ticular states of human nature, must be classed among the hypotheses 
which ardent inquirers are prone to fashion out of shadowy materials. 
The author’s mental science is both defective and erroneous. In the 
department of physics he is less at fault. Thus when he speaks of 
“the faculties of intellect’ along with “the faculties of pure reason 
and scientific understanding ;”’ when he defines “ wisdom or reason” as 
“4 mental mode of motion in finite or infinite degrees of extension,” 
he philosophize’ loosely. Yet the book proceeds from one who can 
think and write clearly at times. The fourth part, on the will, is inter- 
spersed with excellent reflections ; and on cosmogonies the author speaks 
rationally. In other places he expresses belief in spirits revealing a 





20 «*Qrganic Philosophy. Vol. III. Outlines of Biology—Body, Soul, Mind, 
Spirit.’ By Hugh Doherty, M.D. London: Triibner and Co, 1871. 
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knowledge of the invisible world and in a pre-existent state of the 
soul as “a genetic entity,” which are unscientific ideas. 

Mr. Henslow briefly attempts to point out the harmony between 
Genesis and Geology.*! The preacher has not succeeded in reconciling 
them; while he has concealed, or at least not brought out distinctly, 
the points in which they are at variance. A few observations on evo- 
lution are good; but the curious assertion that it has partially failed 
twice in the world’s history does away with the admission of that 
doctrine. He is an indifferent expositor of Genesis, and writes in a 
slovenly style. 

Mr. Carroll has collected extracts from Dorner, Bishop O’Brien, Mr. 
Moorhouse, Pressensé, Prof. Plumptre, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. S. Brooke, 
and F’, Godet, all orthodox men, containing interpretations of our Lord’s 
Deity irreconcilable with the statements embodied in the articles and 
creeds of Evangelical Christendom.” The Appendix gives two extracts 
about the atonement. A few observations by the editor accompany 
the quotations. Mr. Carroll’s object is to show the disintegration 
which orthodoxy is undergoing at the present time. This is com- 
mendable, as orthodoxy is essentially intolerant. The pamphlet 
deserves attention and the editor thanks from all honest inquirers. 

Dr. Caird’s sermon is excellent in substance and spirit, worthy of 
the occasion, worthy of the man.” It contains good ideas expressed in 
appropriate, sometimes eloquent, diction. Free from the enunciation 
of dogma, the writer plants religion on its true basis, the spiritual 
instincts of man’s nature. If all divines preached thus, churches 
would be more frequented by thoughtful men. 

Two lectures on education were delivered before the Sunday Lecture 
Society, in London, by Ed. Maitland of Brighton.* Excellent in 
substance and spirit, they indicate the right use of the Bible in 
schools, and the abuse to which it is exposed by injudicious advocates. 
The author solves what is called “ the religious difficulty” fairly and 
rationally. A few of his statements are incorrect, others incautious. 
Here and there also we observe a desire to attribute less value to the 
Bible than it rightfully possesses. But the lectures are the production 
of one who treats his subject much better than most divines. 

Mr. Deans’s lectures are from a Swedenborgian point of view.” 
Sometimes he agrees with Mr. Voysey, at other times he does not. 
Swedenborgians do violence to the Bible by their principles of inter- 
pretation, but they are right in departing from certain irrational 





*1 ¢*Genesis and Geology. A Plea for the Doctrine of Evolution: being a 
Sermon by the Rev. G. Henslow, M.A.” London: Hardwicke. 1871. 

2 «The Collapse of the Faith : or the Deity of Christ as now Taught by the 
Orthodox.” Edited by Rev. W. G. Carroll, A.M. Ramsgate: Thos. Scott. 1871. 

3 Christian Manliness. A Sermon Preached before the University of Glasgow.” 
By Rev. John Caird, D.D. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1871. 

*4 Jewish Literature and Modern Education: or the Use and Abuse of the 
Bible in the Schoolroom.” Ramsgate: Thos. Scott. 1871. 

25 “* A Defence of Revealed Religion: being Strictures upon the Views of the 
Rev. C. Voysey, B.A.” Six Lectures by Joseph Deans. London: James Speirs. 
1871. ‘ 
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doctrines current among the orthodox. The lectures have no special 
value. 

“The Immortal Fountain’™ is an allegory setting forth spiritual 
truth. The story is prettily told, angels playing the principal part in 
it; and it seems to proceed from a Swedenborgian source. It may 
please and profit the young. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


HE subject ofa reform in our methods of representation, with a view 
not merely to prevent bribery in its grossest form, but to repress 

the mere brute influence of wealth, quackery, and puffing of all sorts, 
has both in this and other countries, since the appearance of Mr. 
Hare’s valuable work, attracted to itself the attention and labours of a 
bright succession of eminent and capable writers. Each fresh treatise 
has carried the controversy forward, either in supplementing or 
correcting or expanding some of the details of Mr. Hare’s scheme. 
The work of Mr. Archibald Dobbs, unpretending as it is in its form, 
must take a very high rank in the development of this vital discussion, 
It not only embraces the mechanical aspects of the question, but 
propounds, without obtruding, very lofty political views, and bases the 
reform of what might appear to be*the mere structural form of re- 
presentation upon the deepest political needs and aspirations. Mr. 
Dobbs’s main suggestion is, that instead of alternative votes being given, 
as under Mr. Hare’s scheme, no elector is to have more than one 
vote, which (as under that scheme) he is to be entitled to give to any , 
candidate for any constituency in the country. A “quota” is to be 
ascertained by dividing the number of the persons who have actually 
voted by the number of members to be elected, and every candidate 
who has received votes equal tu and exceeding the quota is to be at 
once declared elected. A number of members will still be wanting, 
through candidates not obtaining the quota needed, and some of the 
members elected will have received votes more or less exceeding the 
quota. Mr. Dobbs suggests that it should rest with these elected 
members to determine to whom, among the existing candidates, 
they will apportion and transfer their surplus votes. When all these 
votes have been so apportioned, the votes of candidates who themselves 
have not obtained a number of votes amounting to the quota may be 
employed at their discretion for a similar purpose. The effect of this 
tolerably simple modification of Mr. Hare’s plan would be constitu- 
tionally enormous. It would give a reasonable access of strength to 
the executive government, but (as Mr. Dobbs points out), could not 
lead to that strength being abused, “ because if the leaders misuse 
their power, th’ generai party-vote will suffer. Electors will make 
selection for themselves also, and will vote for men who will not mis- 





26 «¢The Immortal Fountain, or the Travels of Two Sisters to the Fountain of 
Beauty.” By R. Edleston. London: Speirs. 1871. 

1 ¢ General Representation on a Complete Readjustment and Modification of Mr. 
Hare’s Plan,” By Archibald E. Dobbs, M.A. London: Longman, 1871. 
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use their strength.” Mr. Dobbs’s pamphlet is written in the best style, 
the whole working out of the method proposed being scrupulously 
traced out from the commencement to the end in all its details. Never 
have practice and theory been better exhibited side by side in a specula- 
tive political work. 

The science of political economy has always suffered, both in public 
estimation and in the method of its cultivation, through the fact 
of it seeming to occupy a kind of border territory between the physical 
and moral sciences. Professor Jevons has done invaluable service 
by courageously claiming political economy to be strictly a branch 
of applied mathematics.? That the quantities dealt with are difficult 
of estimation in terms of other ordinary units of number, weight, 
or distance is no argument against this view of the subject. The 
question is not whether the things measured can be estimated by 
familiar processes, but whether they can be precisely measured at all. 
Electricity, heat,and nervous energy were for ages only vague phenomena, 
even when so much as noticed. It is only of late they have been 
discovered to be strictly ‘ quantitative,” and therefore capable of 
being submitted to the most exact mathematical reasoning. Professor 
Jevons holds that the doctrine of utility, thoroughly understood and not 
abused, supplies a universal method of expressing in the most severe 
mathematical language all the truths and problems of political economy. 
It is true that this science is conversant with only a low order of 
pleasures and pains, and Professor Jevons expresses very succinctly 
the essential limitation of the science due to that fact. “It is the 
lowest rank of feelings which we here treat. The calculus of utility 
aims at supplying the ordinary wants of man at the least cost of 
labour. Each labourer, in the absence of other motives, is supposed to 
devote his energy to the accumulation of wealth. A high calculus of 
moral right and wrong would be needed to show how he may best 
employ that wealth for the good of others as well as himself. But 
when that high caleulus gives no prohibition, we need the lower cal- 
culus to gain us the utmust good in matters of moral indifference.” 
The keystone of Professor Jevons’s theory is supplied by his treatment 
of exchange. He gets rid of the ambiguous word “ value,” and sub- 
stitutes for it “ratio of exchange.” After defining the essential 
expressions “ market” and “ trading body,” the following general pro- 
position is established—that “the ratio of exchange of any two commo- 
dities will be inversely as the final degrees of utility of the quantities of 
commodity available for consumption after the exchange is effected.” 
In the following way the notion of utility for the present purpose is 
reducible to distinct mathematical expression. It is a quantity of at 
least two dimensions—one dimension consisting in the quantity of a 
given commodity, and another in the intensity of the effect produced 
upon the consumer by an unit of the quantity. Utility is described to be 
a “circumstance of things arising out of their relation to men’s require- 
ments.” Direction, potentiality, capacity for distribution in different uses, 





2 “The Theory of Political Economy.” By Stanley Jevons, M.A. London : 
Macmillan. 1871. ; 
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are again quantities capable of numerical estimate for the purpose of com- 
pleting the mathematical expression for a degree of utility. It is from 
statistics of actual demand that the operation on the consumer’s mind 
must be calculated, and in order to obtain reliable statistics for this 
purpose, the condition of the market, and of the trading bodies con- 
cerned, must be carefully investigated, and sufficiently numerous obser- 
vations made to get rid of accidental errors on either side. It is then 
by the theory of infinitesimal variation, that, through the help of the 
above equation, any problem whatever on the subject admits of instant 
solution. Any unknown quantity is ascertainable in the terms of 
known ones. 

In a series of papers based on articles originally contributed to the 
Scotsman newspaper, Mr. Macdonnell discusses at considerable length 
and detail a large number of problems arising out of the leading in- 
dustrial, commercial, and social facts of the day.2 Such facts are 
wealth, capital, industrial education, machinery, credit, co-operation, 
trades-unions, protection, patents, charity, pauperism. Amid such 
a mass of material it is natural that a quantity of very heterogeneous 
facts, historical, descriptive, and speculative, should circulate in some- 
what eddying whirls. In truth, the work bespeaks its origin in the 
periodical press too much for the purposes of calm theory, though 
to that origin it owes a good deal of intrinsic value. It will be 
found a valuable compendium to any one who has to treat upon any 
of the subjects handled, and who wants to know what is the actual po- 
sition of the questions, and what has been their recent history. The 
chapters on Charity and Pauperism are good specimens of the wide 
range of the work. They contain an account of the earliest English 
laws for the relief of the poor, and the later history of the laws and of ~ 
the amendments to them; also a view of the system of relieving the 
poor in Paris, and an investigation of current theories in this country 
as to the duty of providing sick relief for the poor. The reasoning is 
a little diffuse, but the practical remedies suggested, such as the 
amendment of the law of settlement, the classification of paupers, and 
emigration, are obvious steps in the way of a true solution of the 
problems. 

The constant resurrection of Protectionist theories, especially in 
countries where Protectionist practices are recognised, is a phenomenon 
which cannot excite astonishment, however it may annoy and distress, 
Dr. William Elder, of Philadelphia, in the course of discussing a series of 
“Questions of the Day,’ considers the most prominent and plausible 
objections to Protection, and investigates the effect of “ Protection 
in national history.” Dr. Elder says it would be tedious as it would 
be unnecessary to give instances either in particulars or summaries, 
to prove that protective duties, levied in the strictness of the 
principle, always*sécure the consumers from arbitrary prices ; always 
in good time reduce prices to the level of general rewards of labour 





3 «¢ A Survey of Political Economy.” By John Macdonnell, M.A. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 

4 “Questions of the Day: Economic and Social.” By Dr. William Elder, 
Philadelphia. 1871. 
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and capital; always throw their burden upon the foreign producer, 
when judiciously adjusted to the conditions and capabilities of the 
people; and the like. As to the effect of “ Protection on national 
history,”’ it is said that the testimony of all history proves this broad 
proposition : that not a single nation on the earth has attained’a leading 
position, not a nation in the past or present has maintained the rank 
that entitles it to be called a “ power,” except those who have firmly 
maintained an adopted policy of protection in the direction of their 
international relations. This, by the way, is a curious instance of the 
argument, post hoc: ergo propter hoc. 'The whole reasoning, which it 
is not necessary to combat here, is an exemplification of the latent 
selfishness and short-sightedness of the whole Protectionist policy. 
We have on former occasions called attention to the vigorous and 
original thought, sometimes indeed taking channels a little sinuous, 
even from a liberal point of view, of the “ Essays of a Birmingham 
Manufacturer.” A third volume has now appeared, and the essays 
in it are not less striking and suggestive than those in the former 
volumes. A very long and carefully wrought-out essay is styled 
“The New Academy.” The object of it is to carry out in a really 
practical and harmless way a favourite conception of many eminent 
men—that is, the creation of an order of purely intellectual merit. 
Many difficulties are at once suggested by the very mention of the 
scheme, such as the improbability of the best men competing in 
mature life; the openings afforded to corruption and to abuse of 
patronage which have always haunted the regal rewards of genius ; 
the appointment of competent examiners, and the selection of subjects 
for examination. As to the last point Mr. Sargant would have the 
examination extend to every possible topic of intellectual inquiry, and 
would request candidates to forward all their works to the examiners, 
however brief and fugitive, due precautions being taken that the 
authenticity of the writings is duly guaranteed. The main argu- 
ment in favour of this institution is the stimulus it would afford to 
the richer and more leisurely classes of society to take to serious 
studies instead of spending their days in idleness, dissipation, or aim- 
less sports. Another argument is the extreme difficulty of publication 
that awaits a poor author—that difficulty being the greater, the more 
out of the way, and therefore possibly the more precious, is the con- 
tribution. “Honours now awarded to literature and philosophy are 
not understood or not appreciated. Fellows of the Royal Society, 
Honorary Doctors of Civil Law, go about the world unnoticed, and the 
titles so bestowed do nothing to impress on the minds of the mass of men 
that grave thinkers are worthy to be ranked as leaders of the world.” 
Suffice it to add that Mr. Sargant has foreseen the most obvious 
objections to his scheme, and has argued it out with great display of 
real acumen and learning. Another essay, of rather a startling cha- 
racter, on the “ Princess and her Dowry,” suggests a new method of 
taxation, by which the persons who may be taken to appreciate most 
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freely the advantages and enjoy the perquisites of a Court should 
alone contribute. This might be effected by opening a special Dowry 
Fund, for which no income under 300/. a year should be chargeable. 
An essay on “ Comparative Morality” establishes by very interesting 
statistics that the sexual morality of England is better than that of 
almost every other European country, and that of London than that 
of the country and of the great provincial towns, excepting Liverpool. 

In a clear and vigorous essay entitled “ Landlordism,’’® Mr. David 
Syme expounds the problem of the reconstruction of land tenure in 
England, and presents in avery attractive and intelligible form the 
special solution of the problem, which is to be found in the resumption 
of the whole land of England by the State. Mr. Syme points out 
that the existing and past condition of land tenure in England has 
been and is, in the highest degree, unfavourable to the agricultural 
labourer, to the cultivation of the soil, and, indeed, to the general 
well-being of tenants, landowners, producers, and consumers. The 
same has been the case in every country where the rural population 
have been dispossessed. And Mr. Syme gives special instances from 
Rome, Russia since the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
France before the Revolution, the Southern States of America, and 
Western Australia. Wherever the land is in the hands of a few large 
proprietors, cultivation is checked, and the mass of the people are idle, 
indigent, and improvident. Again farms of moderate extent and 
security of tenure are, as Mr. Syme takes pains to show, essential 
conditions for productive farming. “ Let the Crown resume possession 
of the lands, and compensate the owners ato many years’ purchase of 
the present rents, let it retake possession of the land, and lease it in 
blocks of from ten to two hundred acres; the leases to be for a period 
of thirty years.” A re-valuation could then take place, and the lease 
might be renewed to the same tenant, conditionally on his paying, in 
addition to the old rent, half the value accrued since the commence- 
ment of his tenancy. 

Professor Willis Bund commences a lecture, delivered at University 
College, by a long quotation from the programme of the Land Tenure 
Reform Association.’ It is then charged against the members of that 
association that they seek to “ revive a system” (either that of com- 
mon ownership or peasant proprietorship) “ which, though fast dying 
out before increasing knowledge and civilization, has existed from the 
earliest times of our history.” It is said that they wholly ignore the 
circumstance that such a system has been tried and has failed; that 
the inroads that modern society has made upon the land laws are the 
means by which this system has become impossible. They shut 
their eyes to the fact that instead of creating a novelty, they are but 
reverting to anfiquity: that their object is really retrogressive, not 





6 ‘¢Tandlordism ; in its Moral, Social, and Economic Relations.” By David 
Syme. London: Triibner. 1871. 

7 «The Ancient Land Settlement of England. A Lecture delivered at Uni- 
versity College, London, October 17th, 1871.” By Professor J. W. Willis Bund, 
M.A. Butterworth. 1871. 
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progressive. The facts by which this conclusion is endeavoured to 
be reached are now sufficiently notorious : partly by the help of Nasse’s 
celebrated essay, and partly by that of Professor Maine’s “ Village 
Communities.” The vein of the reasoning throughout is, of course, 
that the standpoint is taken from the material and not the social 
welfare of the community. Thus the accidents of the mode in which 
wealth is now distributed are taken as the standard for all time. Pea- 
sant proprietorship in the future, whatever else its defects, never could 
be a reproduction of the past. 

We have great pleasure in greeting on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that is in Canada, one of the ablest and most worthy exponents of the 
claims of women that we have ever had the pleasure of encountering. 
The Rev. J. Clark Murray’s address,$ delivered at the opening of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, is close and compact in argument, exact 
and effective in expression, and courageously grapples with the whole 
question without any show of the native Briton’s inveterate habit of 
shrinking from some one or another of the logical consequences of his 
principles. Mr. Murray reasons that either woman’s work is hereafter 
to be higher and other than it has been, or else it is to be the same or 
on the same level as it is now; on either hypothesis she needs the 
highest mental qualities, and the best conceivable education to train 
them. “ The advocates of woman’s rights demand a recognition not 
only of woman’s rights, but perhaps more truly of her duties. They 
claim for every woman, high and low, matron and maiden, a right to 
be something more than a mere ornament of human life—a right to 
have, like every man, specific duties in the industrial arrangements 
of society.” The consequence of women not being educated to sup- 
port themselves if necessary, and take their share in public duties, 
could not be more vividly painted than as follows :—“ For how many 
a woman does it become a torturing alternative, that she shall sur- 
render herself, under the symbol of a love which she does not feel, 
to one who will provide fur her sup ort, or that she shall struggle to 
support herself without the luxuries, without even the comforts, of 
her earlier life, by some kind of sadly unremitting and sadly unre- 
munerative toil ?” 

Among the innumerable squibs forming the flickering train of the 
“ Battle of Dorking,” and more or less recalling the vividness of the 
original, “ The Year Before the Battle’’ is not the least deserving of 
notice. It is more serious and less funny than most of the rest, but 
then it is more true and likely to be more really serviceable. The 
following may be taken as specimens of the liveliness and faithfulness 
of the picture :— 

“It is quite a mistake to suppose that our ruin is to be accounted for 
altogether by our want of forts, defective armaments, and imperfect army and 





8 “The Higher Education of Woman :”’ an Address delivered at the opening 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada ; Session 1871-2. By Rev. J. Clark Murray. 
Kingston. 1871. 
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navy organization ; and no doubt if there had been more honesty and earnestness 
of purpose in the two great political pan then known as Liberals and 
Conservatives, and now represented by the Revolutionists and Loyalists, many 
of the defects of our army and navy management would have been effectively 
remedied.” 

And again— ; 

“The moral and physical condition of our soldiers is a subject about which 
I scarcely dare trust myself to speak to you. The frightful amount of disease 
among them, resulting from their immoral practices, can hardly be conceived. 
A considerable percentage were constantly in a condition which unfitted 
them for ordinary drill practice even; and the prostitution, which was the 
real cause of that state of things, was, in a measure, sanctioned and regulated 
by law.” ; 

On the publication of the first edition of Mr. W. F. Rae’s “ West- 
ward by Rail”! we had occasion to notice the account given of the 
Mormon settlement in Utah as favourably distinguishable from nearly 
all the other numerous accounts published by English travellers on 
their return home. Mr. Rae is a really good describer, accurate, pic- 
turesque, and bold in outline, but without any tinge of sentimentality 
or extravagance. Recent events in the United States and the inter- 
position of the central government have fixed of late public attention 


- still more closely upon the government of Brigham Young than when ° 


Mr. Rae published his first edition, Many questions are naturally sug- 
gested by the pending political situation to which the additional 
matter in the present edition supplies an answer. It appears that the 
United States law is now impartially administered in Utah by a 
Governor and a Chief Justice whom it has been found impossible to 
bribe, cajole, or intimidate. Governor Shaffer, appointed by General 
Grant to rule over the territory, has successfully prohibited all un- 
lawful gatherings of the Mormon militia. The Chief Justice has 
declined to naturalize any alien openly living with more wives than one 
in wilful defiance of an Act of Congress. Brigham Young’s main poli- 
tical obstacle of late has been the schism created by the “ Godbeites” 
or members of the Church of Zion. They allied themselves with 
the Gentiles prior to the first municipal elections held after the 
formal establishment of their church. Brigham Young checkmated 
this movement by procuring the passing of an Act for conferring the 
suffrage upon women. “President Young’s triumph was complete, 
The coalition candidates were defeated by a majority so large and 
compact as to demonstrate the futility of renewing the struggle till 
some radical change occurred in the attitude of the contending 
parties.’ Indeed, Mr. Rae throws some discredit on the sincerity of 
the religious zeal of the “ Godbeites,” as he says that it was not till 
President Young, founded co-operative stores which had “ Holiness to 
the Lord” for their motto, and monopoly for their privilege, that Mr. 
Godbe, the head of a large retail establishment, was moved to call in 





10 ** Westward by Rail: a Journey to San Francisco and back, and a Visit to the 
Mormons.” By W. F. Rae, Second Edition, with a new Introductory Chapter. 
London: Longmans. 1871. 
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question his temporal authority. Mr. Rae gives a most interesting 
account of the mode of study pursued in the Mormon Deseret Uni- 
versity, especially for commercial purposes. The student is taught by 
example how to conduct mercantile correspondence, despatch telegrams, 
insure property, recover compensation for injury or loss. A postal and 
telegraphic department, a banking and insurance office, are alternately 
managed by one division of the students and utilized by another. 
Mr. Rae appends some curious information on the current speculations 
in gold and silver mines in Nevada and California. The account is 
not gratifying to the pride of English adventurers. It appears that 
not till, in the opinion of the American investing public, mining in 
California and Nevada had been nearly “ played out’ did the desire to 
part with promising properties to English adventurers become intense 
and general. In the territory of Utah the mining fever is now raging 
with as great a fury as it once raged in the State of Nevada. During 
the past three years, indeed, some of the mines which the owners 
would readily transfer to English capitalists have been worked quietly 
and successfully. ‘“ Whether,” says Mr. Rae, “they have been par- 
tially or entirely exhausted will be learned, perhaps, at the cost of 
English speculators.”” Mr. Rae, in commenting on the prospects of 
the Pacific Railway at the present time, says that for trading purposes 
the Suez Canal has proved a formidable rival to the Pacific Railway. 
The railway passenger traffic, on the other hand, has been in excess 
of the highest estimates. It will be seen from the above brief notice of 
the new matter appearing in the present edition that the whole work 
as it is now presented is at once the most modern and the most reliable 
authority on the increasingly important subjects with which it deals. 
In a pamphlet entitled “ Indian Mussulmans,’™ consisting of three 
letters reprinted from The Times, Mr. W. Nassau Lees draws attention 
in avery forcible style to the neglect of the just political claims of the 
Mohammedans in India. The letters were written dpropos of the 
assassination of the late lamented Mr. Justice Norman. Mr. Lees is 
clearly of opinion that this act was dictated or contrived, not by an 
association composed of the “ dregs of society,” but by a body of con- 
siderable political power and of so much daring that, had it suited their 
purpose, her Majesty’s Viceroy, instead of the Chief Justice, would have 
been the victim singled out for destruction. The main grievances of 
the Mohammedans are alleged to be that “what is called the Indian 
Commission unjustly deprived many of their class of the lands granted 
to them by the Mohammedan sovereigns of India; that (2) their civil 
and religious law has been broken by the Act securing to converts to 
Christianity the rights of inheritance which they had forfeited under 
the Mohammedan Code; that (3) the habit of appointing native 
Mohammedan judges and law officers was given up; that (4) funds 
left by charitable and pious Moslems for educational purposes have 
been devoted to other purposes; that (5) they have been elbowed 
out of all Government appointments by Hindoos; and that (6) no 
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offices under Government are open to Mussulmans learned in their own 
sciences, laws, literature, and language; that, consequently, Moslem learn- 
ing and learned men have disappeared, and their community is left in 
darkness, while the Government system of education is such that they 
cannot accept it and retain the respect of their co-religionists, even if 
they may remain good Moslems.” The main portion of Mr. Lees’ 
work is devoted to considering measures for redressing the last, or 
the Educational, grievance. Lord Macaulay is severely criticized for 
the opinions uttered in a notorious Education Minute in favour of 
teaching English in the Government Colleges as a “ Classical” 
language, at the expense of Sanscrit and Arabic. Mr. Lees asserts that 
Lord Macaulay therein misled the Indian Government .of the day, 
viewing, as he did, the question solely as one of the comparative values 
of the literature extant in the English language and in the classical 
languages of the East, and completely ignoring all consideration of the 
value of the latter as a means of mental culture and discipline. Mr. 
Lees had some time ago proposed that in the Calcutta University there 
should be an Oriental as well as an English faculty of Arts, and that in 
this faculty Education, instead of being given in the languages of the 
foreigner, should be given in the languages of the people of the country, 
their classics taking the place of Latin and Greek, and English, though 
a compulsory study, being treated simply as alanguage ; and that all 
natives, Hindoo or Mussulman, should be free to graduate in the literis 
humanioribus of the East and the West, as they pleased. 

In the course of the year 1868-9, the English Government authorized 
Sir Henry James to use all the machinery of the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment in aid of an expedition then being planned for a complete and« 
systematic survey of the interior of the Peninsula of Sinai. The party 
consisted of five gentlemen of experience and ability to whom the inves- 
tigation of different departments of science was intrusted—that of 
gathering stories from the Arabs as well as of making a collection of ento- 
mological curiosities—(“ the habits of the natives afforded every facility 
for combining the two pursuits ’”)—being confided to Mr. Palmer, whose 
two volumes! give an account of this expedition, and of one which he 
took during the following season on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Mr. Palmer claims to have wandered over a larger portion of 
the Desert than had ever previously been explored, and various personal 
and circumstantial advantages combine to give greater accuracy and 
interest to his investigations than have attached to any former ones. 
He accounts for any discrepancies between former travellers, partly by 
their want of trained habits of observation, and partly by a secret 
desire to bring every possible and impossible site into the traveller’s 
own route. A similar desire on the part of the monks on Mount 
Sinai to group within pilgrimage-distance from their convent all points 
of interest to pilgrims has probably contributed much to the geogra- 
phical confusion of the Peninsula. Mr. Palmer begins with stating 
his conclusion that of the two peaks in controversy Jebel Miisa and not 





12 “The Desert of the Exodus.” By E. H, Palmer, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
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Jebel Serbal is the true traditional Sinai, and from time to time he 
adduces strong reasons for this opinion. He gives his grounds for 
believing that at a remote date the Red Sea stretched further north- 
wards than now, and that the “ Desert of the Exodus” was considerably, 
if not luxuriantly, wooded, and had therefore a much more copious 
rainfall. He believes that it is possible, owing to the peculiar nature 
of the country under consideration, to arrive at a more than plausible 
conjecture in solution of the long-disputed route indicated by the 
Mosaic narrative ; and, on the line of a march which he traces out, he 
and Mr. Holland found traces of a huge ancient encampment extending 
over many miles of country, and connected by Arab tradition with the 
wanderings of a great pilgrim-caravan. Its locality, just off the ordi- 
nary traveller’s route to ’Akabah, he identifies with Kibroth Hattaavah. 
A summary of the results of the first expedition is found in the last 
few pages of the first volume. Mr. Palmer’s second visit was made 
with only one companion, in order to explore the region between Judea 
and the Sinaitic Peninsula with a view to ascertain what light could 
be thrown on the wanderings of the Eni Israel by local traditions, 
actual traces, or inscriptions. The search for inscribed stones has been 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the foolish blunders made by the first 
discoveries of the famous “ Moabite Stone,” which so impressed the 
Arabs with the idea of the value of such stones, that Mr. Palmer sums 
up his investigations in the conclusions that “above ground” there is 
no second Moabite stone. Hidden, or yet buried, he thinks many 
might be found by judicious explorers. Many questions of great 
antiquarian interest are discussed with ability by Mr. Palmer, and the 
work is enriched with maps and plates of the highest value. The style 
throughout is good and, apart from the scientific value of the work, the 
detailed extracts from existing literary and traditional monuments of 
Arab history and sentiment, arranged as they are in a sufficiently light 
and, at times, facetious dress, present a treatise of enduring interest 
and importance. 

The partial autobiography given to the world as a portion of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s “ Notes of Travels in Europe’ would perhaps more 
suitably have borne a title which would have transferred them to 
another section of this Review, as well as have made them even more 
generally attractive than they are on outside inspection. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s determination, however, only to derive his information from 
sight and from living companions, deprives his Notes of the guide- 
book qualities so frequently pre-eminent in books of travel. Through- 
out these volumes the reader will find Mr. Hawthorne himself and 
himself alone, impressionable by every change of wind and tempera- 
ture, of mood and of association, and as inconsistent in his artistic 
criticisms and his general tastes as any one of those who dare not, as 
he does, confess their inconstancy on paper, or even to themselves, It 
was in January that Mr. Hawthorne went to Paris and thence to 
Rome, and never was presented a more vivid impression of dreary 
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conscientious sightseeing than that which ends, after nine days, with 
“Tam quite tired of Paris, and long for a home more than ever ;” 
while the comment on the Mediterranean is, “I do not like the cli- 
mate ;” and the first four days of Rome call forth the sole comment, 
“ And this is sunny Italy, and genial Rome!’’ ‘A few days later he 
writes, “I have seldom or never spent so wretched a time anywhere ;” 
“The sunless, dreary alleys which are called streets in Rome;” “I 
shall never be able to express how I dislike the place;’’ “ Narrow, 
stony streets that look worse than the backside lanes of any other 
city.” These words are quoted for the sake of showing how interest- 
ing is the tracing, through the candour of this diary, how the writer’s 
mind, at first dead to all the charm around him, poet as he was, opens 
and rises to so high, deep, and delicate an understanding of Italy and 
her treasures and their hidden meanings, as are embodied in “ ‘I'rans- 
formation,” which has its birth here under our very eyes. After a 
second winter at Rome, he writes, “ Wednesday was the day fixed for 
our departure from Rome. . . . I looked at everything as if for the 
last time; nor do I wish ever to see any of these objects again, 
though no place ever took so strong a hold of my being as Rome, nor 
ever seemed so close to me and so strangely familiar. . . . I cannot 
say I hate it, perhaps might fairly own a love for it. But life being 
too short for such troublesome and questionable enjoyments, I desire 
never to set eyes on it again.” The summer intervening between the 
two Roman visits was spent in and near Florence; and Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s mental difficulties with the Venus di Medici are of great bio- 
graphical interest. At first he says, “It is of no use to throw heaps 
of words upon her; for they all fall away, and leave her standing in 
ehaste and naked grace, as untouched as when I began ;” “ I wondtr 
now any sculptor has had the impertinence to aim at any other pre- 
sentation of female beauty.’ But ere long Mr. Power, the American 
sculptor of the “Greek Slave,” so entirely destroys Mr. Hawthorne’s 
faith in his own discrimination as well as in received opinions, that he 
feels compelled to speak of her eyes as “ buttonholes,” and only throws 
a “farewell glance at the Venus di Medici to-day with a strange in- 
sensibility.” It is a rare delight in these days of self-assertion in 
artistic matters to read, “In a year’s time with the advantage of 
access to this” (the Pitti) “magnificent gallery, I think I might 
come to have some little knowledge of pictures. At present I still 
know nothing ; but am glad to find myself capable at least of loving 
one picture better than another. I cannot always ‘ keep the heights 
I gain,’ however, and after admiring and being moved by a picture one 
day, it is within my experience to look at it the next as little moved 
as if it were a tavern-sign. Itis pretty much the same with statuary ; 
.the same, tqo, with those pictured windows of the Duomo, which I de- 
scribed so rapturously a few days ago.” ‘The readers of Mr. Haw- 
thorne will not need to be told that these volumes are full of exquisite 
descriptions when the rapturous mood is on him, and they will antici- 
pate the kindliness and vividness of his sketches of such friends 
as Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Bremer, and the 
artists of whose reciprocal criticisms he was the repository. 
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Over and above questions of Home, Foreign, and strictly Colonial 
politics, there is one large and increasingly important class of ques- 
tions which, from being less concerned with the industrial or self- 
regarding interests of mankind, are in danger of being overlooked 
altogether. Such questions are those involved in the contact of the 
overflowing population of civilized countries with aboriginal races. 
The policy pursued towards these races has passed through all the 
grades of neglect, war, attempted extermination, corruption by the 
introduction of the vices of civilized countries, enslavement, and only 
here and there, at spasmodic intervals, true humanity exhibiting itself 
in fostering care and respect for moral rights. The recent murder of 
Bishop Patteson has tended to fix public attention on a special class 
of growing evils, of the nature of the most abominable slave-trade, 
which have long been anxiously watched by a few philanthropists in 
this country, who have for many years been organized into what 
is called the “ Aborigines’ Protection Society.” ‘This Society has 
for months past been doing its utmost to press upon the Colonial 
Minister and upon the House of Commons the growing enormities 
arising out of the market in Queensland, Fiji, and other settlements 
in the same region, for Southsea islanders as labourers, especially in 
the cultivation of cotton. It is true that the Queensland Government 
have given a plausible security that no islander shall be trans-shipped 
to Queensland without satisfactory evidence from independent quarters 
being obtained of the complete willingness of the islander to go, and 
of his exact comprehension of the nature of his contract. In the 
present number of the Colonial Intelligencer will be found a mass of 
evidence establishing that these securities are notoriously good for 
nothing, that a species of organized kidnapping exists to an extent 
perfectly monstrous, and that, whatever may be the laws of Queens- 
land, these laws are either not executed by the authorities or are suc- 
cessfully evaded. Since the publication of this number of the Intelli- 
gencer fresh evidence to the same effect has been pouring in from 
every side, and the matter will be brought, with as little delay as 
possible, before the House of Commons. From a study of the Intel- 
ligencer it will be found that this is only one of a number of similar 
difficulties, in all parts of the world, on which the Society, with the 
help of its highly competent and indefatigable secretary, Mr. Chesson, 
is constantly occupied. 

For a vivid sketch of some of the most interesting social characteris- 
tics of the modern life of the poorer classes in Scotland, nothing could 
be more successful than Mr. H. G. Reid’s “ Past and Present.” The 
title indicates that the features described are those of a transitional 
sort, and which best indicate the modification being wrought by nume- 
rous influences from day to day. The mode of delineation by minute 
biographical incidents, concrete description, and as little as possible of 
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mere philosophical disquisition. A very lively exhibition is given of 
the actual working of the Co-operative Movement in Edinburgh for 
building purposes, by a picture of “ John Wilson” before his marriage. 
He has taken ten shares in the “Co-operative Building Company.” 
He hopes to pay them up as soon as possible, as the houses will be 
ready in a few weeks, and he means to purchase one. “There is the 
house I’ve fixed upon; it has three neat airy rooms and a closet; and 
see—twenty square yards for a garden in front and a fine large green 
behind for drying clothes.” “ But,” interrupted Mary, “where is the 
money to buy the house ?” “ Wait a little,” said John, “it needs time 
to explain this wonderful scheme. The cost of the house is 130/., and 
I calculate we shall have at least 5/. over the marriage and furnishing. 
Well, in accordance with an understanding between our Society and 
it, the Property Investment Company will advance the balance of 125/. 
on the security of the title-deeds. Then we will pay them 13/. a 
year for fourteen years, when the lease will become really and truly 
our own.” John Wilson is said to be only a type of hundreds of sober 
and industrious workmen who have, through the agency of the Edin- 
burgh Co-operative Building Company, been comfortably housed, and 
who, by a simple and easy process, have become, or are becoming, 
owners of their dwellings. But most of the descriptions in this in- 
teresting little work turn rather upon a condition of society fast 
fading away than upon one fraught with the hopes of the future. The 
still lingering superstitions—the “feeing’’ market for the half-yearly 
hiring of servants against which the Free Church and Lord Dalhousie 
are beginning vehemently to protest, —the habit of ,the “ Fisher 
Folk,” and the “struggles and triumphs” of peasant poets and men 
of genius which Scottish story has been so full of,—all this is described" 
vigorously, beautifully, and most instructively. 

Mr. Ruskin still continues his oracular vaticinations, and his monthly 
confession of schemes, biographical incidents, and personal experiences. ® 
The reader gathers by a careful study of the new numbers, that Mr. 
Ruskin is a violent Tory of the old school (Walter Scott’s school, that 
is to say, and Homer’s) ; that when he was young, he had to learn a 
long chapter of the Bible by heart; that his aunt gave him cold 
mutton for Sunday’s dinner, which prevented him becoming an evan- 
gelical clergyman, as his mother would have preferred. Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland and the Rt. Hon. William Cowper-Temple have con- 
sented to become trustees of the fund for founding the new Utopia, 
“it being distinctly understood that in that office they accept no 
responsibility for the conduct of the scheme, and refrain from expressing 
any opinion of its principle.” Mr. Ruskin always combines some 
sterling material with his egotism, and in one of these letters says 
some sharp things of the intensely competitive nature of modern 
education. He will endeavour to enforce practically “the irrevocable 
ordinance that a person's mental rank among men is fixed from the 
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hour he is born; that by no temporary or violent effort can he train, 
though he may seriously injure, the faculties he has; that by no 
manner of effort can he increase them ; and that his best happiness is 
to consist in the admiration of powers by him for ever unattainable, and 
of arts and deeds by him for ever inimitable.” 

In writing a life such as that of Josiah Wedgwood by Miss Mete- 
yard, it must happen to the writer to have to cast aside much material 
that possesses intrinsic interest and also much which derives its interest 
for the artist only from the enthusiasm which is begotten of absorption 
in the individual central figure round which the useless chips are falling. 
Sometimes one portion of this débris may be of independent value,andsuch 
a nucleus Miss Meteyard found for her present work” in the youngest son 
of Josiah Wedgwood, Thomas Wedgwood, to whom, as she clearly proves, 
and not to M. Daguerre, the art of photography owes its birth. That M. 
Daguerre was acquainted with the Wedgwood family and visited Etruria 
is certain, indeed for some time he was in business connexion with Wedg- 
wood, undertaking, and failing, to exhibit for sale the Etruria pottery 
in Paris. But he and others were sufficiently keenly on the alert to have 
made some effort, had it been possible, to refute the assertions made 
in the title of a paper published in the June number of the Journals of 
the Royal Institution for 1802—7.e., “An Account of the Method of 
Copying Paintings upon Glass, and of Making Protiles by the Agency of 
Light upon the Nitrate of Silver: Invented by Thomas Wedgwood, 
Esq., with observations by H. Davy.” The frontispiece of the volume 
is a copy of the first Heliotype. Miss Meteyard says in her preface 
that her book concerns much more the friends of the younger Wedg- 
woods than themselves; and there is much matter of interest and of 
gossip in pages dealing with a quasi-family group comprising such 
names as Dr. Erasmus and Dr. R. W. Darwin, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and Sismondi ; while Coleridge, Thomas 
Campbell, Malthus, Brougham, Sidney Smith, Wordsworth, Thomas 
Poole of Nether Stowey were on more or less intimate terms with 
them. The drawbacks to the pleasure of the reader consist in the 
disagreeable necessity imposed upon him of watching the gradual 
decadence, through neglect, of a great artistic industry, and in so 
outspoken and rooted an aversion on Miss Meteyard’s part to Meta- 
physics as induces her to draw Sir James Mackintosh and even S. T. 
Coleridge in colours so unfavourable as to make the portraits scarcely 
recognisable. 

It is a great misfortune that Bentham’s works are less studied now 
by law students than they were a few years ago by the most enter- 
prising and ambitious among them. It may, partly, be due to the 
substitution of the works of Mr. Mill and Mr. Austin; partly to the 
growing and competing attraction of Roman law. Yet it is still true, 
as it was at the earliest part of this century, that for precision of 
language, correctness of classification, and acuteness of logical vision, 
Bentham stands unrivalled. Among Bentham’s works those published 
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in French by M. Dumont are some of the most valuable. These have 
been more than once translated back again into English, and they will 
be found in Sir J. Bowring’s complete edition of Bentham’s works. But 
this edition, consisting of eleven large volumes, is far too cumbersome 
for the use of the ordinary student. Thus a small portable translation, 
such as that of Mr. Hildreth,'® will be extremely acceptable to the 
student and the general reader. From the “ Principles of Legislation” 
will be seen not only what was Bentham’s conception of the use of 
“Utility” as a test, but what was the mode of applying it in detail. 
The “ Principles of the Civil and Penal Code’’ will illustrate this more 
fully. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hildreth has not included one 
of the most original and valuable of all Bentham’s works, “ ‘The Com- 
plete View of a Body of Legislation,” as given by M. Dumont. 

The translation and explanation of Gaius’s Institutes of Roman Law 
is a peculiarly tempting piece of work to anyone who combines the 
qualifications of the scholar and the lawyer. The work is so complete 
and ornate in itself; the interest attaching to its accidental discovery 
by Niebuhr in the library of the Cathedral Chapter at Verona in 
1816 is so romantic; and the real light the work sheds on Roman 
law, institutions, and general history is so bright and precious that 
it naturally courts the efforts of all ambitious translators and com- 
mentators. This is all the more so that the original work in its existing 
state presents the most irritating and tantalizing gaps, affording 
opportunities for endless and hopeless conjecture and ingenuity. Mr. 
Poste’s work,!® undertaken by the authorities of the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, is a superior specimen of the sort of works to which 
this process of commentating on Gaius gives rise. Between the passages 
of the text, which has a readable translation in the margin throughout, 
is interspersed a full account, gathered from all the current original 
authorities, of every Roman institution, and of all the maxjms alluded 
to. Thus the work may be taken either as a guide to these authori- 
ties, or a substitute for the study of them, according to the disposition 
of the student. 

It would seem as though the impetus in the direction of the scien- 
tific study of law for Englishmen were destined to come from India. 
Professor Maine’s speculations, commenced indeed before he had actual 
contact with the facts characteristic of native Indian society and in- 
stitutions, have been largely stimulated by later official experience on 
the spot. Indian lawyers, again, have shown much energy in the trans- 
lation of the most authoritative German treatises. ‘lhe new Indian 
Codes, which have been created by a line of illustrious jurists, are 
always cited as the most successful specimens of modern codification. 
Thus it is not to be wondered at that one of the best works that have 
appeared on the subject of General Jurisprudence since the publication 
of Mr. Austin’s lectures should proceed from the hands of an Indian 
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judge.2° The work is in the form of lectures. Indeed a good deal of 
the contents of the work formed part of a series of lectures delivered 
to a small class of Hindoo and Mahommedan law students in Caleutta 
in the year 1870. The matter treated of covers nearly all the topics 
with which the science of Jurisprudence is properly conversant. A 
knowledge of all the most recent works on the subject is disclosed by 
the writer and, to a certain extent, anticipated in the reader. The 
illustrations selected are generally very happy ones, and bespeak the 
lively conversance with the daily facts of human life which is the 
especial advantage of the practice of law. Two valuable chapters on 
“Liability” and on “ Possession” do little more than transcribe and 
translate Savigny’s conception of contract and of possession in all the 
varied senses of the latter term. - But then the translation shows that 
the English writer has thoroughly grasped the central notions of his 
German predecessor, and therefore a complete and accurate account is 
conveyed by the translation. This is very rare in the case of trans- 
lations from the German. The author dwells upon the peculiar dif- 
ficulties in the way of the Oriental student addressing himself to the 
study of scientific jurisprudence. This study presupposes a certain 
amount of acquaintance with two or more different legal systems. 
But all the systems which are at once most complete and best orga- 
nized are based on Roman law, and Indian students “can hardly be 
expected to make themselves generally acquainted with the Roman 
law.” The same difficulty is, of course, experienced to some extent 
by English students, but the general study of Latin in schools renders 
the study of Justinian or Gaius comparatively easy. As English law 
becomes gradually codified and brought into close harmony with 
Continental systems, it will do much to help forward the study of 
general jurisprudence in the English dependencies. 

The principles upon which, according to Mr. John Camden Hotten,” 
a law of copyright should be based, are admirably expounded in a series 
of seven letters addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Stanhope, in 
the course of which the past history of copyright legislation in this 
country is recounted, the rival theories on the subject brought face to 
face, and suggestions made for the amendment of the law in this 
country and between this country and America. ‘The two rival 
claimants are of course authors, their families and assignees on the one 
hand, and the general public on the other. Mr. Hotten insists on 
the utter untenableness of the notion of any indefeasible and ab- 
solute right existing in an author to call the State to protect him 
and his representatives for ever in a monopoly of his works. This 
principle has been abandoned by the Legislature from the days of Queen 
Anne, when the first Copyright Act was passed. On the other 
hand, the absence of all protection to authors must inevitably 
lead to the profession of literature being abandoned by all except 
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the rich, or those who, from whatever cause, have small claims 
upon their activity as a means of acquiring wealth. But the 
public needs writers whose humble but useful labours are re- 
warded by no kind of fame, and whose only compensation is the 
means of subsistence provided by a sale of their productions at a 
sufficient price. If the price is not sufficient, the productions will not 
be forthcoming. As Mr. Hotten says, “ Literary labour is peculiar in 
the fact that its humbler walks, where fame, ‘the spur which the 
clear spirit doth raise,’ is altogether wanting, are often the most 
useful. There are in literature, no doubt, those who ‘ scorn delights 
and live laborous days; but there are also an infinitely more nu- 
merous class who toil in the production of works of a more solid 
character—books of information—books which instruct in those things 
which all men in civilized society should know. For this class there 
is no glory,—no return indeed, but the means, often scanty enough, 
of living and providing for those dependent upon them.”’ Thus the true 
principle which, Mr. Hotten thinks, should determine the character of 
a law of copyright should be that which should operate as just sufficient 
stimulus to authors and no more. Any law which operates by giving 
an indefinite advantage to a long train of an author’s descendants, and 
still more, to a long train of his publisher’s descendants or successors, 
is, in the opinion of Mr. Hotten, a wholly unprofitable sacrifice of 
the claims of the public, which in all matters of law are anterior 
to every other consideration. Mr. Hotten complains of the existing 
English law of copyright that, owing to no effective mode of necessary 
registration being provided and, in the case of anonymous or obscure 
writers, the fact and date of the writer’s death being often, in a high 
degree, difficult to ascertain, publishers have every discouragement put 
in the way of their republishing books of which the copyright may 
have long ago expired. “Under these provisions, even the Letters of 
Junius might to this hour be copyright. ‘To be sure that great shadow 
and sole depository of his own secret would in this case be a very old 
man. But popular collections of remarkable cases of longevity at least 
record instances of much greater age than need be suffered for rendering 
such a fact possible.” Mr. Hotten suggests that henceforth every 
publication should be registered; that its registration should not only be 
compulsory, but coincident with publication ; that the term of copyright 
should run from that time; that to secure this registration, some penalty 
accompanied even by danger of forfeit of copyright, should attach to 
neglect ; and that in the case at least of publications of which the author 
has thought fit to conceal his name from the world, such publications 
should be deprived of the benefit of the life term, and should be 
strictly confined to the definite period of forty-two years. Mr. 
Hotten giveg reasons for abolishing altogether “an element so 
uncertain and frequently so difficult to ascertain as alife term.” One of 
the most important letters is on “ International Copyright,” especially 
with the United States. Mr. Hotten points out in a very distinct and 
graphic manner how unfavourable to all the parties concerned is the 
existing system of publishers’ mutual “courtesy,” by which a pub- 
lisher in the States first republishing an English work with or without 
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payment to the author is for ever afterwards recognised by the pub- 
lishing fraternity as alone entitled to republish that work. This 
system has all the disadvantages, and scarcely any of the advantages 
of a true law of copyright. 





SCIENCE. 


O branch of recent mathematical research has been so immediately 

followed by practical and technical applications as the offshot of 
modern geometry called by Monge “ Géométrie descriptive.” This 
is at once seen on comparing Monge’s original work with the compre- 
hensive treatise just published by Professor Fiedler.!_ The former is a 
series of problems in practical geometry, with their solution, together 
with the explanation of some of the abstract principles of the theory 
of projection—the latter, a science complete in itself, perfectly inde- 
pendent in its methods and aims, and resting upon abstract geometry 
merely as upon the foundation of its truth and legitimacy. From in- 
cidental applications of theorems to particular geometrical construc- 
tions in different branches of engineering, the aim of this collateral 
science of applied geometry has become nothing less than “the 
scientific development and thorough formation of our capability for 
space-conception generally”—an aim which can in future clearly not 
be satisfied with a mere tradition of more or less elegant methods of 
representing complex geometrical forms. It is fortunate that descrip- 
tive geometry has had so elevated a purpose placed before it by its 
modern interpreters, for there was some imminent danger of seeing it 
lowered to a mere mechanical accomplishment almost independent of 
intellectual, and more so of scientific, attainments. In accordance with 
these extended views the present work assigns the first place to an 
exposition of the mathematical principles and facts by which our con- 
ception of the various forms of space-extension is primarily guided ; 
this purely scientific portion is placed in so lucid and vivid a manner 
before the reader, that the actual geometrical representation of any 
conception follows from it like a corollary or an incidental example. 
Hence, for the first time, we see here the science treated in the manner 
in which Logic kas been recently expounded by modern writers, sepa- 
rating the pure science from the body of rules which forms the art, 
which latter rests on the former as on a foundation. Professor Fiedler 
gives us first a complete theory of the methods; here he discusses the 
general laws of central projection with their immediate consequences, 
the fundamental projective properties of the circle and the conic sec- 
tions, the centric collineation of solid systems in space as theory of the 
methods of modelling, and finally the principles of orthogonal parallel 
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projection and their transformation, and he concludes with the pro- 
blems of axonometry. In the second part the general theorems and 
methods find their ultimate applications in the theory of curves, deve- 
lopable surfaces, curve-surfaces generally, and those of the second order 
particularly, skew-surfaces, and surfaces of rotation. This portion the 
author has arranged with great originality and scientific tact; for 
whereas Monge and his immediate followers either lost sight entirely 
of the methodical and even logical unity, or at least parallelism, of ab- 
stract and descriptive geometry, or separated until very recently some 
chapters, which are in fact intermediate links of the chain, and assigned 
to them under the name of “applications” outlying positions, the 
author has shown that all these portions are so simply and organically 
interdependent and connected together into one, that pure and applied 
geometry really not only proceed on one and the same philosophical 
plan, but that they mutually lead continually into new extensions 
of the other. The appearance of such a work is particularly gratifying 
at a time when technical education is in the thoughts of public 
men, and it will give a new impulse to applied geometrical studies. 
There is not a single chapter in which practical questions and technical 
problems are not interwoven with, or appended to, the theory. It is 
written with a special view to the requirements of private students, 
who will find in it a rich store of exercises, either completely executed 
or merely indicated, together with an almost complete guide to the 
literature and history of the subject. 

Professor Mousson’s treatise on Physics® possesses not only many 
excellent qualities which will make it a good text-book for students, 
but it will also give much satisfaction to the teacher of physical science 
and to the professional physicist. Its most important features are— 
first, logical distinctness and scientific accuracy in the division of the 
subject ; secondly, precision and comprehensiveness in every statement 
of laws, facts, or applications; thirdly, thorough completeness, indeed 
only doubtful or very unimportant facts will be searched for in vain. 
As a fourth and, for a text-book, very appropriate characteristic, may 
be mentioned the total absence of any theorizing. The author states 
simply what has been done, how it was done, and what results have 
been established beyond any doubt. All phenomena, produced by any 
agency whatsoever, are classed under two great heads, respectively 
called “ General and Molecular Physics,” and “ Physics of the Ather.”’ 
This latter designation appears not well chosen, and is somewhat mis- 
leading; in so far as the phenomena of Heat, Light, Magnetism, and 
Electricity are thus referred to what is supposed to be the cause of 
their correlation, no objection could be taken to such an arrangement, 
but to refer the phenomena to laws which govern the ether itself is to 
overlook the prominent tendency of modern inquiries to recede in the 
mean time fiom the inapproachable “ ether,” and to lay as much 
hold ag possible of the truly molecular motions which accompany the 
phenomena of Heat, &c. undoubtedly,—if they do not constitute the 
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whole of them. To give an example of the irreproachable manner in 
which those principal groups inclose others with their subdivisions, we 
select Heat. Here the phenomena are brought under two classes— 
viz., 1st, the mode of action of heat; 2nd, the mode of motion of heat. 
The first group, the action of heat, is again of a twofold kind: the 
state of aggregation is either not changed, or it is altered ; the motion 
again, is either conduction, or it is radiation. The author seems to 
have a predilection to a dichotonous character of division ; but it cannot 
be denied, from the example given here, that it conduces much to per- 
spicuity and proper arrangement even of isolated facts. That the author 
desires to make his work as complete as possible will be judged from 
the fact, that even such inquiries as Fizeau’s beautiful researches on 
the expansion of crystals, and even the most recent investigations by 
Bunsen on the specific heat of various bodies by means of his ice- 
calorimeter, are embodied in the work. ‘The desire to introduce as 
much matter as possible has, however, here and there interfered with 
the clearness of the exposition. Thus, unless one is acquainted with 
the original paper of Professor Natterer, it is nearly impossible to form 
from M. Mousson’s even detailed statements any clear idea of the 
highly important researches which the former has instituted into the 
deviations from Mariotte’s law of permanent gases at very high pres- 
sures. A careful revision of the text and also of the paragraphing, 
which is here and there unreliable, will make a future edition a most 
valuable manual of Physics. 

M. Lefévre appears to have recently devoted much attention to the 
application of certain principles of the caleulus of probabilities to the 
betting on racehorses, and he has published a well-digested, lucidly 
written essay on the subject, which in an English translation would 
contribute much to spread more correct views on the matter than ap- 
pear to exist at present in this country.” The author has principally 
inquired into what may be called the fairness of the position in which 
the betting public generally stand to the professional bookmaker, and 
he comes to the conclusion that the former is placed under immense 
disadvantage compared with the chances of the latter. This result he 
ascribes principally to two causes. In the first instance, he proves from 
the fundamental notation of the theory of probabilities, that the value 
of each horse with reference to its chance of winning may be deter- 
mined from the state of betting by a simple fraction, that the sum of 
all fractions for the horses which compose what is termed “ the field,” 
ought in all cases to be equal to unity ; but that this is rarely the case, 
and that hence, by the absence of a clear perception of this primary 
principle, the public place the bookmakers invariably in the envi- 
able position of being always winners without ever incurring even the 
possibility of loss. The second source of loss to the public lies in the 
erroneous ideas prevalent as to the real numerical value of the betting 
quotations. M. Lefévre proposes as a remedy a very ingeniously con- 
structed table, which is added to the book; its use is very clearly ex- 
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plained, and it will probably fulfil the author’s hope that it may take 
the same place in betting transactions which scales, yard measures, &c., 
have in the regulation of commercial intercourse between the public 
and the tradesman. M. Lefévre’s book is obviously written with a 
thorough acquaintance with the practical and theoretical bearings of 
the subject ; but considered as a scientific exposition of the theoretical 
principles which underlie the whole, the author fails where all other 
writers on this subject have failed before him—viz., in not taking into 
proper consideration the various disturbing elements which enter into 
and differently modify or influence every final result of a certain combi- 
nation of causes. Unless such modifying influences are all investigated 
independently and numerically expressed, it is clearly impossible to 
pronounce with scientific certainty, that under particular given condi- 
tions the probability of an event happening has this or that absolute 
value. 

The celebrated and now considered classical papers on meteoric 
astronomy, which the director of the Milan Observatory, Professor J. V. 
Schiaparelli,* has written within the last five years, and which have 
given an entirely new position to the theory of meteors, have now been 
published in a German edition, edited by M. G. von Boguslawski, a 
name well known to astronomers. It is hardly necessary to point out 
here that the study of cosmical meteors has roused the attention of 
the scientific world since the periodicity of the recurrence of the No- 
vember shower was once established. Since then, this neglected step- 
child of astronomy was brought into the foreground, and the discovery 
of radiating points led toa classification of the meteors into systems, 
while it was reserved for Schiaparelli, after once a connexion between 
meteors and comets was clearly traced, to be the founder of a complete ~ 
astronomical theory of the meteoric phenomena. The present edition 
of Schiaparelli’s papers, which were originally published in a some- 
what scattered form in various Italian transactions not easy of access, 
derives additional value from the publication, in a new, altered shape, 
and for the first time, of Schiaparelli’s original “ Note e Riflessioni 
sulla teoria astronomica delle stelle cadenti.” 


ee ee 


Of Mr. Tate’s “Rudimentary Treatise on Geology,”® the second 
part has just appeared, containing the section denominated that of 
“ Historical Geology,” as indicating the sequence in time of the various 
sedimentary rocks and of the igneous rocks associated with them. 
From the importance which Paleontology possesses in the identifica- 
tion of the stratified rocks, Mr. Tate is led to give a rather full sketch 
of the general classification of animals, and a slight one of that of 
plants, which will be of considerable service to the young student. The 
characters and distribution of the various deposits are illustrated chiefly 
from British examples, and in every case lists of the most characte- 
ristic fossils are given. The illustrations, although rather rough, are 

4 “ Entwurf einer astronomischen Theorie der Meteore, von J.V. Schiaparelli ; 
herausgegeben von b. von Boguslawski. Stettin: Von Der Nahmer. 1871. 

5 “ Rudimentary Treatise on Geology.’ Part II. “ Historical Geology.” By 
Ralph Tate. 12mo, London: Lockwood. 1871. 
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tolerably numerous, and the little book, although very brief, and in 
some points deficient, may be recommended as a cheap and good intro- 
duction to the study of geology. 

Geology is also, to a certain extent, the subject of a far more pre- 
tentiously got up work, “The Subterranean World,” of Dr. George 
Hartwig. But here geology is only subsidiary to the author’s 
general purpose, which is to describe in a popular form some of the 
most striking of geological phenomena, and especially those details of 
mining operations which have already received a very detailed treat- 
ment at the hands of M.Simonin and his translator. Hence he briefly 
notices the general facts of geology, the occurrence of fossils, the sub- 
terranean heat of our globe, and the upheavals and depressions of the 
earth’s crust ; and then passes to the consideration of the phenomena 
of springs, volcanoes, earthquakes, landslips, caves of various kinds, and 
the occurrence of remains of prehistoric man, the latter leading him to 
the subject of tunnels and sewers, and these again to mines and their 
products. The reader will easily see that this design opens a wide field 
for popular writing, and Dr. Hartwig has taken full advantage of it, 
and produced a book at least equal in instruction and interest to his 
former works. The illustrations are for the most part good, and well 
selected ; they consist of three maps, showing the distribution of vol- 
canoes and earthquake phenomena over the world, and the chief mining 
districts of England and America, and numerous woodcuts of fossils 
and views. The author has shown his good taste in avoiding those 
painful subjects for illustration in which M. Simonin’s soul seemed to 
take delight ; and we think he might have gone still further in this 
direction, and have omitted the very sensational view of the effects of 
the earthquake at Lisbon in 1775. 

Two other books, more cr less related in a general way to Dr. 
Hartwig’s, and like it specially designed as gift-books, have just reached 
us, and must receive at least a passing notice. They are English 
translations or adaptations by Mr. Davenport Adams, of works by 
M. and Madame Michelet, and display in full that emotional style of 
poetical prose by which their writings are distinguished. One of 
them, “ ‘The Mountain,” by M. Michelet,’ is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of mountain and ice-scenery, and takes a rather calmer and more 
scientific view of natural phenomena than the other, the “ Nature” 
of Madame Michelet,’ which professedly takes a poetical view of 
the world we live in. Both works, as far as we can judge from 
a hasty inspection, are of a nature to interest, especially young, or 
rather adolescent readers, and as far as mechanical execution is con- 
cerned, both of them are beautifully got up. The numerous wood- 
cut illustrations, especially in “ Nature,” are for the most part very 
charming. 

Another very pretty gift-book, designed for younger readers than 
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those to whom the preceding are addressed, is the little volume on 
“ Beautiful Birds,” by the Misses Kirby.? In this we have numerous 
brilliantly coloured (if not always very accurate) plates of humming- 
birds, birds of paradise, parrots, &c., with short accounts of their natural 
history, written in a simple style, well adapted for the entertainment 
and instruction of children, and, as‘ far as we have looked at them, 
correct. 

It would seem that the rising generation in these islands is not des- 
tined to suffer from any deficiency of entomological pabulum. A twelve- 
month ago we noticed Dr. Duncan’s excellent adaptation of M. E. 
Blanchard’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses of Insects,” a second edition of which 
has just been issued ; and we have now to call attention to another 
work of equal bulk, the “ Insects at Home” of Mr. J.G. Wood.” This 
book, which strikes us as being decidedly the best yet produced by its 
very prolific author, gives a systematic account of British insects of 
all orders, and, as far as we have examined it, seems to be exceedingly 
well adapted to guide the young naturalist in his early steps on the 
entomological path. Of course as no single octavo volume of moderate 
bulk could possibly contain even short descriptions of all the British 
insects, it is almost unnecessary to say that Mr. Wood has been com- 
pelled to make a selection of the subjects to be noticed by him, espe- 
cially as his book is more particularly intended to give an account of 
the natural history of the insects; but all the recognised families of 
insects represented in Britain are noticed, and as a general rule the 
selection of species to be characterized under each family has been 
very judiciously made. ‘The figures with which the book is illustrated, 
especially those of the different species intercalated in the text, which* 
are beautifully executed, will prove an immense assistance to the young 
student in the identification of his captures, and on the whole we can 
hardly believe that any natural-history gift-book of the present season 
ean well bear the palm away from Mr. Wood’s “ Insects at Home.” 

Another entomological gift-book, and one of most attractive bril- 
liancy in its outside, and in some of its illustrations, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Groombridge under the title of “ Curiosities of 
Entomology.”!! This little volume contains a few short articles upon 
particular groups of insects or peculiar phenomena of insect life : bees, 
beetles, microlepidoptera, and mimicry constitute the most im- 
portant subjects treated of. These articles are illustrated with plates 
printed in colours, and the figures, although rather crude, are generally 
fair representations of the objects, and their bright colours will render 
them attractive to many a juvenile eye. ‘The best plates are those of 
the microlepidoptera and of the mimetic South American butterflies. 
The articles, which are anonymous, are neither good nor bad. 

The Ray Svciety has recently published the first part of a most 
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valuable treatise by Prof. Allman upon the Tubularian Polyps,!” a 
group of animals which, although undoubtedly very low in the scale 
of classification, presents some of the most surprising phenomena wit- 
nessed anywhere in the animal kingdom. These polyps, as our zoolo- 
gical readers will be well aware, are attached by their bases to submarine 
objects, sometimes spreading over the surface of these like a net of 
roots, from which polyp-bearing stalks shoot up at intervals, sometimes 
forming erect branching structures, having the individual polyps at 
the extremities of their ramifications. But this is only one phase of 
their life, for whilst many tubularian polyps have fixed capsules, from 
which free-swimming reproductive bodies escape when mature, others 
produce, by a process of budding, small, transparent, bell-shaped bodies, 
finally provided with mouth and tentacles. In this state they become 
capable of leading an independent existence, and are in course of time 
detached from the parent stock, when they swim about freely in the 
sea and were long regarded as small meduse. These are actually the 
detached reproductive forms of the polyps from which they have 
arisen; but the complication does not end here, for whilst in some 
instances the free medusoids perform the function of sexual reproduc- 
tion, in others they produce by gemmation another set of bodies by 
which the sexual functions are exercised. This wonderful relation of 
the fixed polyp to the free medusz was first clearly indicated in its 
bearings by Steenstrup, who described these and kindred phenomena 
under the name of “ Alternation of Generations,” in the year 1842. 
It was only gradually, however, that naturalists came to the con- 
clusion that most if not all of the so-called “ naked-eyed meduse” 
(of the British forms of which a beautiful monograph by Prof. 
E. Forbes, was published in 1848 by the Ray Society) were pro- 
bably to be regarded as standing in the above-indicated relation 
to some kind of polyps, and even at present many such free-swim- 
ming creatures are known, of whose parentage we are still ignorant. 
It is to the elucidation of this remarkable group of animals, the 
study of whose affinities and natural history is, as may easily 
be imagined, by no means an easy task, that Prof. Allman has 
devoted investigations extending over many years, and there are few 
indeed of our British naturalists from whom we could expect so ex- 
haustive a treatment of the subject as from him. The British species 
of the group have indeed been well treated by Mr. Hincks in his 
“ History of British Hydroid Zoophytes,”’ published some three years 
ago (see Westminster Review, July, 1869, p. 278), but Prof. Allman 
goes into the subject still more profoundly, and promises to give us a 
systematic natural history of all the known species, foreign as well as 
British. In the instalment now published we have only the general 
introduction, in which the author describes in great detail the charac- 
ters, structure, and physiology of the whole of the Hydroid polypes, an 
order of which the Tubularians form a very important subdivision. 
This portion is worked out with the utmost care and precision, and 
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copiously illustrated with excellent woodcuts. Accompanying the first 
part are several of the plates prepared to illustrate the special deserip- 
tions of genera and species which will appear in Part II. These plates, 
which are all drawn by the author, are admirably executed. 

In Mr. Grundy’s little book upon the “ Food of Plants”! we have a 
careful summary of the phenomena of nutrition in the vegetable king- 
dom in accordance with the generally received views. It is written in 
a plain and easy manner, and furnishes a clear notion of a subject with 
regard to which the popular mind is generally in a rather cloudy state. 

Anthropology, in one form or another, seems to be becoming an 
exceedingly favourite subject with a certain class of writers whom we 
will not quite venture to stigmatize as “ pseudoscientific,” although 
some of them undoubtedly fall under that category. We have now 
before us several works of which man is the subject, and which we 
shall briefly notice here. One of them bears the title of a ‘‘ Manual 
of Anthropology,” by Mr. Bray," and discusses briefly the geological 
and zoological questions connected with the origin of man, the nature 
of morals and religion from a very broad point of view, and the social 
condition of man. The book bristles with quotations from authors of 
all sorts, but it also contains some original thoughts and will repay 
perusal. 

Mr. Jackson has commenced the publication of another handbook 
of “ Man,”!® and in opposition to Mr. Bray, rather seems inclined to 
take the spiritual side of the question. Mr. Jackson is a phrenologist 
and mesmerist, and his views on the nature of man will naturally be 
modified in accordance with his previous studies. 

Archdeacon Pratt has published a lecture delivered by him at the 
Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, on Mr. Darwin’s theory of the “ Descent” 
of Man.”26 We need hardly say that the Archdeacon dissents entirely 
from Mr. Darwin’s views; but we must confess that his arguments 
appear rather feeble. 

Mr. William Robinson publishes a reprint of a recent review of Sir 
Charles Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” and similar works,!7 in which he 
seems to fancy that he has disposed of the whole question, an opinion 
in which we cannot altogether agree with him, seeing that he cites 
only those facts which, by a somewhat one-sided treatment, he can use 
to his own advantage. 

But the most serious of these works is the “ Anthropométrie ” of 
M. A. Quetelet, 18 in which the learned secretary of the Belgian Academy 
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publishes the results of his long-continued researches into the statistics 
of the measurement of man, and shows how all human phenomena 
may be reduced to a mean represented by a binomial curve. This 
work, which contains a number of tables giving comparative measure- 
ments ef the body and its parts, in various races of men, will be 
found of great importance to the student of art. 

We have also to notice, as a useful introduction to the knowledge 
of human anatomy and physiology, a little work on the “ Wonders 
of the Human Body,” translated from the French of Dr. A. Le Pileur.” 
This work is very nicely got up and well illustrated. 


We owe to Helmholtz, the. greatest of living physicists, the dis- 
covery of the ophthalmoscope. By this instrument we are enabled to 
look at the termination of the optic nerve, and to explore the whole 
of the fundus éculi. It is obvious therefore that it is a most valuable 
aid to the ophthalmic surgeon. He can often see the cause of his 
patient’s blindness, and therefore obtains precise indications for treat- 
ment. But since affections of sight occur very frequently from dis- 
ease of the brain, and in cases of disease of the kidneys and other 
important organs, physicians also are in debt to Helmhoitz. Dr. 
John W. Ogle has the great merit of being the first English physician 
to draw attention to this new means of research in medical cases. 
For several years past Dr. Clifford Allbutt, of Leeds, has written 
papers which show convincingly the great value of the ophthal- 
moscope in physicians’ practice, but which have also added 
greatly to our knowledge of several very serious diseases. In the 
book”? before us he brings together the work which has been done 
by others in medical ophthalmoscopy, and at the same time gives us 
very numerous and original observations of his own. It is not pos- 
sible in the space at our disposal to give an analysis of the book. But 
we wish very earnestly to recommend it to the attention of those 
physicians who desire to study their patients’ illnesses thoroughly and 
precisely. Its value is that it places the reader aw courant with the 
present views, but a still greater merit is its method. We do not use 
the word method in the sense of mere arrangement; we mean that 
kind of order which is only found in the work of the highest class of 
minds. He does not only speak on the ophthalmoscopie appear- 
ances ; he speaks from them to disease of the most important organ 
of the body ; he tells us about a wise meaning they have. We must 
add that the author shows the great characteristic of power ; he gives 
credit most generous to others. So much so that a superficial reader, 
who had not before studied the subject, would fail to perceive how 
highly original the author’s work is. 

The announcement of a work on “ Pulmonary Consumption” by 
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Dr. Williams, was received with much interest by the profession, and 
we are bound to say that these anticipations, high as they were, are 
amply justified in the volume before us.24_ A book on this disease 
may be written from two different points of view—from that of the 
physician who practises the art of medicine, and‘from that of the ex- 
perimenter and reasoner who investigates the scientific data upon 
which the practice of his brethren must be founded. These two 
functions may be combined in the same person; and in any case a 
highly efficient practitioner must have that familiarity with the 
work of scientific investigators, which is necessary for the success of 
his own applications of a doctrine which at present is constantly 
changing. ‘That Dr. Williams would bring forward the results of a 
practical experience which few or none of his contemporaries perhaps 
could equal, was to be expected, and it was to be expected, moreover, 
that he would set these forth as a man of candour, acuteness, and 
steady judgment. It was scarcely anticipated, however, unless it 
were by Dr. Williams’s own personal friends, that to these claims 
upon our attention he would add those of a thinker familiar with 
the most recent researches and speculation. ‘The very maturity 
which enables a man to unfold, as Dr. Williams does, an experience 
of nearly half a century in the treatment of the most terrible of 
English maladies generally brings with it also that fixity of opinion 
and that closure of the hardening brain against new impressions and 
new ideas which tells against him in the more speculative part of his 
subject. Here younger men have often the advantage of their 
elders. Most fortunately Dr. Williams has retained that mental 
flexibility and openness to new teaching which enables him to speak 
authoritatively from both points of view. Had we now the space to 
review the work before us we should find much to provoke dis- 
cussion and no doubt to provoke some dissent, but there would be 
no grounds to accuse the author of old-worldliness or of ighorance of 
the recent labours of such men as Niemeyer, Villemin, Sanderson, and 
others. It is the best possible answer to those paradoxical talkers who 
would have it that medicine has done nothing to prolong human life, to 
quote the comfortable words of Dr. Williams, who says that in the 
“far greater number of cases much may be done to mitigate, to pre- 
vent, to retard, aye, and even to arrest and cure, this most destructive 
of human maladies.” Dr. Theodore Williams has ably assisted his 
father in writing some principal parts of the treatise. The preface 
contains a dignified remonstrance against the aimless ways of too 
many patients, who in their fickleness and curious search after new 
things throw away their best hopes of relief. 

“Dynamics of Nerve and Muscle” is one of the books that 
seem at first sight to command our convictions, so full is it of 
the results bf hard work, directed by keen insight and ready in- 
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genuity, so eloquently does every page tell of the industry and accom- 
plishments of the learned author. Moreover the conclusions of Dr. 
Radcliffe are simple, striking, readily intelligible, and seem at once 
to solve many physiological riddles. Yet the very caution and éroyy 
which distinguish Dr. Radcliffe himself in all that he writes will 
be our justification if we refrain a while from giving our adhesion to 
his views. The subject, as Dr. Radcliffe will be the first to admit, is 
too difficult and too extensive to allow of rapid conversions, and we 
have enough to do intelligently to thank such a philosophic and 
thorough an observer as Dr. Radcliffe and to master the contribution 
he has made to the subject in hand without going farther as yet. 
The volume before us, though full of physiological and clinical dis- 
cussion treated with an ability as rare as the caution with which they 
are expressed, yet admits of its main points being put very succinctly. 
Dr. Radcliffe has to account for the well-known contractility of muscle 
fibre and for the nerve endowment which controls it. This contrac- 
tion of muscle which we see daily in normal action is, nevertheless, 
he says, a phenomenon of the same kind as the spasm of disease and 
the rigor mortis of death—the highest attainment of life in muscle is 
extension ; every contraction even in the normal state is so far a di- 
minution of this full life, and spasm and still more rigor mortis are 
the results of a morbid diminution of life down to the stage just 
anterior to decomposition, when of course new conditions exist. The 
explanation Dr. Radcliffe gives of these changes is, that the electricity 
of the muscular fibres is static and not current as is generally supposed, 
that the charge is kept up by the continual supply of healthy blood 
and that every contraction, normal or other, is accompanied by a 
discharge of static electricity. 'The mode of accumulation, say in a 
voluntary muscle, is that the sheath acts as a Leyden jar, each side of 
which is charged with opposite electricity; if then the sheath is assumed 
to be elastic its opposite sides will tend to approach one another and 
the fibre will, by a squeezing process, be lengthened. Under normal 
circumstances of course this discharge is made by the nerve fibre. 
The chief clinical deduction from this theory is that, as a plentiful 
supply of good blood tends to heighten the charge and lengthen 
muscle, so spasm will be found to consist in a diminution of such blood ; 
spasm, therefore, is no more to be regarded as the “ over-action” of a 
bloodshot tissue, but as the tendency to death as a consequence of 
anemia. That spasm and pain are always consequences of anemia 
and never of vascular injection will, we think, be contested by other 
observers on rather strong grounds, and the discussion of this question 
cannot but be full of interest and profit. As it is, some of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe’s clinical arguments seem a little constrained, though expressed 
in all cases with the utmost reserve. Excellent as this work is we ought 
not, however, to refrain from saying that the theory seems to us to 
present many difficulties ; indeed we think no theory of muscular con- 
traction satisfactory which does not explain the contractility of the un- 
differentiated protoplasm of ameeba. 

It would have been difficult to find two better men as editors of 
the systems of surgery and medicine than Mr. Holmes and Dr, 
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Russell Reynolds.?> They are both men of liberal education, of wide 
experience, and possessed of those personal qualities which best attract 
and secure the aid of their professional brethren. If, then, there be 
any failure in these works, regarded as complete systems good in detail 
and good as wholes—and some failure we must ‘reluctantly say that 
there is—we shall attribute it rather to the necessary difficulties of the 
task itself than to any shortcoming in the editors. Such difficulties are 
made especially apparent in the volume now before us, and in his preface 
Dr. Reynolds hints at the nature of them, though he is too courteous 
to express any annoyance. It is not hard to understand, however, 
that work promised has failed to appear, that engagements undertaken 
have not been fulfilled, so that it has been necessary to make an abrupt 
change in the course of the work. It must, moreover, be very difficult 
to lay down any rigid rule for the guidance of writers of the learning 
and standing of those who contribute to these volumes. Each man 
writes on his own subject in his own way, somewhat regardless of the 
relation borne by his own sections to the essays of others, and thus 
contradictions, omissions and repetitions occur which are perhaps un- 
avoidable and of which therefore we can say no more save this, that 
we hope in new editions, when each writer has been a reader of the 
whole, some more uniform result may be obtained. The present volume 
of course varies in the excellence of its parts, but on the whole con- 
tains much valuable matter. If the work of some contributors smells 
of the lamp, that of others is pregnant with personal observation and 
suggestive reasoning. The large majority of the Essays are excellent, 
and many, if not most of them, like the admirable Essay on 
Pneumonia, by Dr. Wilson Fox, have an original character. Among 
those of an opposite kind we are sorry to see the Essay on Phthisis by 
Dr. Hughes Bennett, which strikes us as being hasty and defective in 
many ways. It is somewhat egotistic in tone without being original, 
and in its rather querulous and inadequate estimate of the labours of 
others it compares very unfavourably with the work of Dr. Williams 
of which we have spoken in very different terms. We should have 
been glad if Dr. Bennett had used the present opportunity to add to 
his deservedly great reputation. Altogether, however, this volume 
is a very useful one, and if not the best possible is nevertheless very 
welcome, not only for present purposes but also as a standard for the 
future. 

The two handsome volumes, the titles of which are given below, with a 
third containing Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women, will form 
an excellent edition of the complete works of the brilliant physician and 
teacher who has so recently been taken from us.“ So full of bright and 
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restless energy was Sir James Simpson that his death seems even yet to 
have caused a silence in the land, and these volumes come at this time 
most opportunely to fill the blank caused by his absence from among us. 
As we turn once more over the remains of his eloquent and ingenious pro- 
test concerning “ Hospitalism’”’—for remains assuredly they must appear 
to all who heard the living words from his own lips—we seem to see the 
bland and humorous face, the keen watchful eye and the quiet mellow 
voice, as he met his opponents at the Leeds meeting of the British 
Medical Association, fronting their generous heat with his quiet per- 
sistence and imperturbable persuasive manner. We need not now 
recall the details of the argument so lately heard from his own lips. 
The collection of his papers on Anesthesia have more value than some 
might think. Besides the interest we have in reading the master’s 
own words, and besides the curious interest we find in going over 
those old battles which now that they are won seem silly enough, 
on one side at least, but which were merely a phase of the recurrent 
follies of men armed with the bungling weapons of an effete theology 
(for on such grounds of benevolence versus Scribes and Pharisees it 
actually was that Simpson had his hardest battles to fight)—apart 
from all this, we say, there is still much instruction to be found in 
reading of anzsthesia as it appeared to one who, if not its discoverer, 
was at any rate its founder. His arguments and his suggestive hand- 
ling of the matter may even to-day be read with profit by the most 
distinguished of his followers. The essay on Hermaphroditism will 
find its readers rather by its place as a standard treatise upon a curious 
subject which will be consulted continuously by the few, than as a 
popular treatise to be read by many at once. Not much editing was 
required for this volume, but it is carefully arranged, and both volumes 
are well got up by the publishers. When we turn to the first volume 
we find the various obstetrical essays of the author collected and 
arranged, and they seem to cover a more uniform field than might 
have been expected, so that with the forthcoming third volume we 
shall have a fairly comprehensive body of doctrine. Simpson’s work 
was too daring and tentative to serve as food for students, but his 
pages will for this reason be the more valuable to those cultivated 
and experienced readers who are able to read them with discrimination. 
We should scarcely ourselves have printed the lecture notes which 
open the first volume, as they seem to form an index or syllabus for 
young students rather than a collection of suggestive notes for his own 
inspiration. In all other respects Dr. Black has every claim upon our 
thanks. 

Dr.West’s Lectures” did not appear to advantage in the weekly jour- 
nals, as their merits are of so unobtrusive a kind that he who runs with 
restless eye as he reads may well fail to discover them. For it is in a 
certain kindly and cultivated style, in the concealed art of a quiet, unfor- 
getful experienced observer, and in the chastened thoughtfulness and in- 
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sight of a clinical physician and children’s friend that these merits lie, 
and not in striking originality or in the self-asserting incisiveness of a 
keen and positive reasoner. Hence they are to be enjoyed in a tranquil 
way, for manner as well as matter, though matter is not wanting—to 
be enjoyed, that is, something as Watson’s lectures are enjoyed, with 
a pleasure not commonly to be found in medical writing. We would. 
confidently advise all physicians to buy these attractive lectures, for 
modestly as they are put forth there is not one of us, however well up 
in modern work, who will not be the better for these pleasant words 
from the well stored mind and quiet acuteness of a physician who “has 
lived among children and has loved them as we all learn to love the 
objects by which we are daily surrounded,” and who has daily seen 
and ministered with sympathetic hand and heart to their suffering and 
their sorrow. 

Dr. Chapman’s pamphlet of sixty-four pages is intended to give 
in a handier form the results of his observations which were pub- 
lished in a larger volume already known to the profession.*° It 
contains also some newer matter taken from stores of more recent 
growth. To review the pamphlet is practically therefore to review 
the whole subject, which, however, it were impossible to do in this 
place. We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Chapman’s treatises 
are worthy of the most careful consideration. His statements may be 
divided into two kinds: first the speculative which deal with the 
construction of his important hypothesis ; secondly, those of fact which 
have an independent value. As to the latter, it is impossible for us 
either to accept or to reject them, as we have not the means of veri- 
fication, but the observations seem to us to have been very carefully 
made, to carry the appearance of truth with them, and to rest not on 
the testimony of one only but of many competent persons. And this 
being so, they are important enough to claim the most serious atten- 
tion, for the cases recorded are very remarkable and ought to be either 
admitted or rejected for good reason. As to the hypothesis, we should 
have much to say did space permit, but we would not omit to point 
out that the value of the results obtained is quite independent of the 
theory which suggested the treatment, and which may be true or false. 
At the same time the theory is worked out logically and temperately 
and certainly seems to be “a key” which “unlocks the sceret” of the 
morbid phenomena far better than the crude humouralism of Dr. 
Johnson, which seems to be the principal rival hypothesis. 

In Balaustion’s Adventure we have all been reading of the vanquishing 
of death by the strong arm of Herakles; a nobler fight was being fought 
under our own eyes, and one was rescued by the subtle skill of medi- 
cine whom death had surely marked for his own. This is no hyperbole, 
for not a more inspiriting episode have we read for some time than Dr. 
Fox’s stand-up fight with death,”’ contesting every inch of ground with 
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faithful perseverance until by sheer pertinacity he won the day, using 
the weapon not of enchantment, nor of brute force, but of keen intel- 
lect. pitted, as Dr. Huxley would say, against the great Chessplayer 
who never makes a mistake. It has been known for some time that 
patients sick of a high fever all tend to death in a somewhat similar 
fashion, and further investigation has shown that the fatality of fevers 
bears not an absolute but a very near proportion to their height as 
measured by the thermometer. Thus death by fevers is shown in 
most instances to be due not to special but to more general causes, 
to correspond with and indeed actually to be death by heat stroke. 
This is espeeially true of certain cases of acute rheumatism, and these 
cases have been invariably fatal if the temperature has reached and 
maintained a height of 106°—107° Fahr., death being due to the 
directly lethal influence of the excessive heat upon certain of the 
tissues of the body. The application of this is that the temperature 
must be lowered if these tissues are to be spared, and cool bathing is 
one of the means by which this is to be done. These facts stated now 
so shortly and seeming now so obvious, have only been recently dis- 
covered and brought to the proof by the earnest labour of English and 
German physicians, and it is Dr. Wilson Fox’s merit that he has by 
patience and minute technical care used these observations to save life 
in those cases of acute rheumatism which, if unchecked, destroy it so 
rapidly. In addition to the thermometer, Dr. Fox made use of 
another instrument of precision—the sphygmograph ; but for the detail 
of his manceuvres and of the cases themselves we must refer to his 
interesting little book, which with others like it makes a brilliant 
time in the history of positive medical science and art. 

The little books of this quarter run the large ones hard in point of 
merit, for if they show lesser efforts, some of them are in every other 
respect full of value. These lectures of Dr. Russell Reynolds*®are no mere 
rechauffé of common electro-therapeutics ; on the contrary they are 
fuller of matter than we anticipated, and, though pleasantly colloquial, 
are not by any means to be called slight in their substance or style. 
Dr. Reynolds is not only well up in the newest things of electro- 
therapy, but he has assimilated the more valuable of them, and all that 
he has read is evidently received not into a passive mind but into a 
mind already well-stored with experience and well-disciplined by 
thought and careful observation. Hence it would be difficult to puta 
more useful volume into the hands of the student or of the practitioner, 
it being at once readable and thoroughly scientific. And this is a great 
gain to the profession, for while on the one hand we were disposed to 
deprecate the handbook treatment of a subject as yet so immature, 
until we had seen how fairly well this has now been done; on the 
other we have felt keenly how lamentable is the ignorance of this 
potent remedy even among eminent and skilful physicians. It is not 
given to all consultants to read and digest large volumes written in 
various tongues, still less to read and compare a number of such 
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volumes, which in great measure are controversial and tentative. Those 
who have the time for serious study are in many instances engaged 
in other investigations, and for these and for busy practitioners, who 
are unable to master even the treatise of Althaus, these brief and 
popular lectures will be quite a windfall. In any case however electro- 
therapy must, for a while at least, be practised chiefly by those who 
have made it a special study ; so potent a remedy cannot be used with- 
out danger by those whose habit it is to content themselves with what 
they call “expectant treatment.” Electricity will not lend itself to 
happy-go-lucky methods without taking a revenge which will be 
scarcely pleasant to think of, if it becomes more and more a “ fashion- 
able remedy.” 

Dr. Pullar deserves the thanks of the profession for his translation of 
Dr. Neumann’s “ Textbook,”” a work of great usefulness, and one 
which gives in a compendious and intelligible form a kind of know- 
ledge which is not to be had elsewhere. We do not hesitate to say 
that the present volume is more useful as an exponent of the views of 
the school of Hebra and of the work done by that school than the 
translation of the treatise of the master himself. Dr. Neumann’s 
handbook presents the faults as well as the virtues of the Hebraists in 
strong relief, and shows us on the one hand how narrowing is the pur- 
suit of a very special study, and on the other how valuable researches 
may be which are painfully elaborated within a very limited circle. 
Dr. Neumann has given us the latest and best results which have been 
obtained by close and microscopic investigation of the skin throughout 
all its morbid changes—results which remind us of the labours of many 
other excellent persons upon the Diatomacex, and which bear about « 
the same relation to any larger conceptions of disease which the latter 
do to philosophic zoology. Nothing can be more excellent than the 
author’s descriptions of the very changes themselves as they are seen 
in the skin—nothing can be more inadequate than his views of skin 
diseases in their relation to diseases elsewhere. He seems never 
to have formed the idea that diseases occur in series having a 
fundamental affinity which is to be detected by tracing the morbid 
phenomena in the life history of individuals and in the stem history of 
families. What place skin diseases may take in such series, and how 
they are associated with other phases of pathogenic development, we 
have yet to learn, and in this search neither Dr. Neumann nor Hebra 
himself give us the least assistance. But as we have said, we are 
thankful for results which in themselves are so valuable and show so 
much industry and care ; no dermatologist should be without the book 
on his shelves. The woodcuts are numerous and very beautiful, though 
some of them are either much worn or badly worked off. The book 
itself also is badly printed ; we presume that it was important to pro- 


duce it as cheaply as possible. 
We are not surprised that a new edition of Dr. Duncan’s valuable 
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work is called for, as it is one of a kind which is far from common.*® 
The writer is learned and laborious, but perspicuous and concise 
cise withal—a combination of qualities which is precious, for statistics 
are too often found together with dulness and prolixity. A man who 
sees clearly before him and who is quick in reasons and ideas is too 
often without taste for the compilation of the materials of which his 
conceptions should be built up; thus we have too often clever writers 
who are inaccurate, and plodding writers who may be accurate but 
who are certainly tedious. We cannot pretend to have so searched 
into all sources of error as to be able to guarantee that Dr. Duncan’s 
tables are in every instance trustworthy and well sifted, but we can 
certainly promise the reader that he will find them drawn up with 
much discrimination and the data arranged with a clearness which 
commands our confidence. We do not see one set of conditions muddled 
up with others of a different order, but, on the contrary, the various 
categories are sharply defined and are marshalled in series which are 
distinguished with a logical precision amounting to subtlety. We 
speak of books of this kind with much interest, as we hold that the 
numerical method is the only foundation upon which we can rely for 
the elimination of accidental elements and for the establishment of 
the science of medicine upon a durable and exact system. We cannot 
now enter into the numerous questions of which Dr. Duncan treats so 
skilfully and which seem in his hands to be now provisionally settled— 
settled until some equally honest, industrious, and acute physician 
appears to contest them. With respect to one question of general 
interest, which of late has caused some anxious discussion, we 
may say that Dr. Duncan fixes the average mortality in childbed of 
mothers delivered at the full time to be 1 in 120. The chapter on 
this difficult inquiry is a good specimen of the author’s method. 

We do not know what the influence may be, but some cause there is 
which favours the development of handsome books upon diseases of the 
kidney. That books on renal diseases are much needed even yet, and 
that able observers should direct their energies into a field of work 
which promises so well, is not a matter of surprise; but in addition to 
this we have to thank these authors for the pains and cost which are 
not spared in the publication of their results. Well printed and beau- 
tifully illustrated, Dr. Grainger Stewart’s volume*! claims a place be- 
side the work of Dickenson and worthily follows the finely illustrated 
essays of Dr. Bright himself. Of the merits of Dr. Stewart’s work 
we spoke on the appearance of the first edition ; it is written from first- 
hand knowledge, and is indispensable to the student, who needs all the 
help to be had from those authorities who have had large experience 
in the wards and in the dead-house, and who know so well how to turn 
it to good account. We had expected a little more from the Second 
Edition than we actually find, for several questions have lately come 
forward which need a more adequate handling. We had hoped, for in- 
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stance, to have had Dr. Stewart’s valuable opinion regarding the alleged 
hypertrophy of the muscular arterioles—whether, that is, this increase 
in their size, which has been long known, is an actual increase in true 
muscle, as is more recently asserted. We think again that the author 
has not made it clear enough that the cirrhotic kidney is but one factor 
in a general tissue change which is of the highest interest both in 
itself and in comparison with other forms of systemic failure. This 
narrowness of view makes itself felt also in the somewhat inadequate 
section on the treatment of this state. Dr. Stewart still holds to the 
truth of the distinctions between renal diseases first proposed by 
Virchow, and thinks that the apparent confusion between these 
several forms is dissipated by close and accurate comparison. 

Dr. Bateman’s volume is the work of an honest and industrious man, 
if not of a vigorous and thoroughly trained reasoner.” We may call it 
therefore a useful book, but not an excellent one. The illustrative cases 
are not always compared happily, nor does the author quite grasp the 
subject he has in hand. For example, on p. 71, the author writes that 
“the faculty of speech is special and independent and may perish alone,” 
and he then proceeds to inquire what part of the brain was injured in 
the case he had previously related. He thinks “ we may assume that 
the disease was limited to the convolutional grey matter.” Now if the 
author had had the faculty of second,sight he would have foreseen that 
he was about to write on p. 178, “that I by no means consider it 
proved that there is a cerebral centre for speech at all, and I would 
venture to suggest that speech, like the soul, may be something the 
comprehension of which is beyond the limits of our finite minds.” It 
is difficult to set these sentences together ; it is more difficult to know 
what is meant by “the faculty” of language ; and it is most difficult 
of all to know why if Dr. Bateman thinks his own subject to be past 
comprehension he should have taken the trouble to write uponit. We 
who hold a different view of the matter may however read Dr. Bate- 
man’s pleasant little book in spite of the author himself. 

This essay® obtained the Hastings Medal of the British Medical 
Association, which not only does honour to the author but also to the 
donor, for if the prize calls forth work so original and so thorough as 
the present it is a more valuable foundation than such prizes usually 
are. Dr. Fothergill’s essay does not give us the notion of being 
written to order, but might well have been the spontaneous utterance 
of aman who had studied a certain question long and closely and had 
something to say about it. The author must be an observant and an 
industrious as well as a learned physician, and we find this additional 
pleasure in his essay, that he publishes it in the belief that it may aid 
in diminishing the hopelessness with which diseases of the heart are 
too commonly regarded from a therapeutic point of view. Dr. Fother- 
gill supports the opinion now held almost universally by competent 
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observers—namely, that digitalis is strictly a cardiac tonic. He gives 
his grounds for accepting this opinion, and shows how this precious 
virtue of the drug may be turned to the best advantage in different 
cases, not only of heart disease but of syncope from other causes. We 
should have been glad if he had made more use of the sphygmograph 
as an instrument of precision, and we hope that at some future time 
Dr. Fothergill will distinguish for us those cases in which digitalis 
seems at first sight the proper remedy, but in which it fails and 
disappoints us. 

The history of the Welsh Fasting Girl, her life, her notoriety and 
her end, has been embodied in a small volume by Dr. Fowler,*4 a 
volume which contains also the depositions before the coroner and 
the report of the evidence given at the trial of the parents. As a 
trustworthy record, by a competent writer, of the wretched and 
ignorant curiosity of modern men and women who claim to live in 
a scientific age, it will have perhaps as much value as the history of 
Mary Tofts, the rabbit-breeder. In addition to this, however, we are 
glad to see the reports of a cause célébre put into a permanent shape, 
and we have also some comments by Dr. Fowler himself and the 
record of some physiological experiments upon a young woman dying 
of starvation. It is perhaps well that a man of Dr. Fowler’s ability 
was not too fastidious to deal with so miserable a matter; for he has 
succeeded in giving some scientific interest to the subject by com- 
paring these observations of the illness of Sarah Jacobs and of the 
post-mortem examination with those made in other cases of star- 
vation. 

We see by the title-page of this brochure on “Spiritualism and 
Animal Magnetism,” that its author is a lecturer on the history of art 
at South Kensington.” We hope that he talksless nonsense at Brompton 
than he does in his book, which, for a small one, seems to contain an 
amount of rubbish which is quite astonishing. Because our life is 
“ mysterious,” it is therefore given to Professor Zerffi to be mysterious 
too; and because he disbelieves in the supernatural theories of “ animal 
magnetism” and uses a scientific jargon, he conceives that he is free to 
spin any sublunary hypotheses at will. What are we to think of a 
writer who simply takes for granted that a young lady in Russia was 
cured of lung consumption by a mesmeric sleep of nine days, induced 
at her own request ? 
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T is seldom that a writer so devotedly studies the character and 
literature of a foreign nation as M. Taine has stndied ours, and the 
phenomenon is as valuable as it is rare.! A work like M. Taine’s performs, 
so to speak, the part of a contemporary posterity. It enables us to survey 
our own literature from a point of view which we could not reach our- 
selves. ‘The original work has now been some years before the world, 
and is known and admired in this country ; the present edition in an 
English dress will render M. Taine’s work more accessible than it has 
hitherto been. The translation is scholarly and spirited, and has 
clearly been a labour of love. The translator’s notes are always 
interesting, and M. Taine’s quotations have been collated and verified 
by Mr. Van Laun. Where the author has been obliged to use a French 
version, the translator has given the original passages. This first 
volume brings the reader to the beginning of the third book of the 
French work, and concludes with an estimate of the dramas of 
Sheridan and Colman. A second volume in which a complete index 
is promised, will contain the history of our contemporary literature, 
and the well-known chapters on Macaulay, Mill, and Tennyson. But 
though so long a period is dealt with in this first volume, there is no 
portion of the subject which is entirely neglected. The early Saxon 
literature can scarcely be called English in the sense in which we 
speak of English literature after the time of Chaucer. The fierce 
battle songs, the intemperate theological formulas, the meagre histo- 
rical entries will interest the philologist and the ethnologist, but 
they bear the same relation to the literature of the country as inter- 
jections and ejaculations do to language—they fructify with a litera- 
ture only when they are joined to the polite culture of the Norman 
conguerors. The beginning of English literature is translation from 
the French. Such works as the “ Voyage and Travaile of Sir John 
Mandeville,” the chronicles of Wace and Gaimar, hint at the 
gradual victory which the Saxon speech was to win over the Norman. 
That victory is already won when Piers Plowman relates his vision on 
the Malvern Hills. M. Taine well points out that in Chaucer first, 
literature becomes self-conscious of its own existence. The warriors 
of the Heptarchy, the kriights of the Middle Age had produced no 
work that reached this point. “They had strange emotions, tender 
at times, and they expressed them, each according to the gift of his 
race, some by short cries, others by continuous babble. But they did 
not command or guide their impressions. Here for the first time 
appears a superiority of intellect, which at the instant of conception 
suddenly halts, rises above itself, passes judgment, and says to itself 
‘this phrase tells the same thing as the last—remove it; these two 
ideas are disjointed—bind them together ; this description is feeble— 
reconsider it.’ . When a man can speak thus, he is on the brink of 


1 “History of English Literature.” By H. A. Taine; translated by H. Van 
Laun, with a Preface by the Author. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 
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independent thought and fertile discovery ; this was Chaucer’s posi- 
tion.” But literature does not spring into being full grown; its 
growth is gradual. Chaucer’s writings have the vigour and innocent 
wantonness of happy youth; his voice is not firm. “It is,” says 
M. Taine, “like that of a boy breaking into manhood: L’accent 
mile et ferme se soutient d’abord; puis une note gréle et douce vient 
d’indiquer que cette croissance n’est pas achevée, et que cette force a 
des defaillances.”” It is the time of bright promise rather than of 
manly accomplishment. And never was intellectual vigour more 
needed than when the English mind began to throw off the trammels 
of scholastic subtlety which had so long enmeshed it. The appalling 
industry of Duns Scotus, who died at the age of thirty-one, and left 
twelve folio volumes upon such ‘questions as these: Whether God 
can know more things than he is aware of f—whether a glorified 
body can occupy one and the same place at the same time as another 
glorified body ?—whether the dove in which the Holy Spirit appeared 
was a real animal—is but a type of the bondage under which the English 
mind laboured. This must all be broken through before literature 
could rise fresh and free in the strong youth of the English rénais. 
sance. M. Taine calls this the pagan rénaissance of the Saxon genius. 
It was at least better that the literature of the country should be 
filled with allusions to classic beauty and grace than that it should be 
choked and suffocated with the Arabian sophistries of the schoolmen. 
These allusions are at first too frequent and far-fetched. The 
scholarly verse of Surrey is cold and artificial by reason of this fail- 
ing, yet it heralds the approach of freedom. At the end of his century 
all was changed; the Euphues of Lyly marks the change. “ Our 
nation,” says Edward Blunt, “are in his debt for a new English 
which hee taught them. All our ladies were then his scollers; and 
that beautie in court who could not parley Euphuesme, was as little 
regarded as shee which now there speakes not French.” But the 
rough spirit of the Saxon remains in spite of all. Sir Philip Sydney, 
the gentle, stately knight, the poet of this period, writes to his father’s 
secretary :—‘ Mr. Molineux, if ever I know you to do as much as read 
any letter I write to my father without his commandment or my 
consent, I will thrust my dagger into you. And trust to it, for I 
speak in earnest.” Poetry was like strong wine in those days, and 
went with action. Says Sir Philip, speaking of his tumultuous 
Arcadia :—‘‘ It is a trifle; my young head must be delivered.” M. 
Taine contrasts this healthy desire for utterance with the fever which 
raged in the blood of De Musset, Heine, Poe, Shelley, Byron, and 
Cowper. Other names might be added. But the time was healthy 
and strong too. It is the time of Drayton, Green, Donne, Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, Suckling, and Herrick, and is drawing on to the time 
of Shakspeare. Before dealing with Shakspeare, M. Taine speaks of 
Spenser, whose poem he says is a phantasmagoria, but such that all 
the beauties of delicate Celtic fancy, and of German epic poetry, 
together with the barbaric splendours of the Kast, are harmoniously 
united therein. “ Thus a beauty issues from this harmony, the beauty 
in the poet’s heart which his whole work strives to express, a noble 
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and yet a laughing beauty made up of moral elevation and sensuous 
seductions, English in sentiment, Italian in externals, chivalric in 
subject, modern in its perfection, representing an admirable and a 
unique epoch, the appearance of paganism in a Christian race, and the 
worship of form by an imagination of the North.” From Burton of 
the Anatomy, and Sir Thomas Browne, M. Taine hurries on to 
Bacon, “the most comprehensive, sensible, originative mind of the 
age ;” and leaves him to deal with that special product of the rénais- 
sance—the Theatre. It is not altogether a pleasing picture, if it be a 
true one, which M. Taine draws of the English character, to which 
this theatre had to appeal. The fierce Scandinavian element had not 
died out then, if it has now. Rough language and ready blows were 
the characteristics of the people to whom Shakspeare was soon to 
speak. And, indeed, Mr. Froude tells us much the same thing, and 
the contemporary chronicles are not exempt from the national stern- 
ness. Holinshed says, after a list of what look very like murders: 
“ Also the one-and-twentieth of the same moneth for the same cause, 
doctor John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was beheaded for denieing of 
the supremacie, and his head set upon London Bridge. The Pope had 
elected him a cardinall, and sent his hat as far as Calis, but his head 
was off before his hat was on, so that they met not.’ The men, then, 
who were to be the dramatists of the nation, were sprung from the 
people, and reflected their modes of thought. Such were Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Jonson, and however violent and outspoken they 
were, it was by them that art was insensibly formed. Jonson 
brought dramatic art to great excellence, and all that it lacked of per- 
fection was to be given it by his friend Shakspeare. “So now, at 
last,” says M. Taine, “we are in the presence of one whom we per- 
ceived before us through all the ‘vistas of the rénaissance ; like some 
vast oak to which all the forest ways converge ; in order to take him in 
completely, we must have a wide and open space.” But it must be 
admitted that when M. Taine writes of Shakspeare, he is not so happy 
as when he is dealing with other authors. The wonder is that a 
Frenchman should be able to write of him at all with any approach 
to calm criticism. By some peculiar destiny of the French mind, it 
would seem fated that no Celt should be able to speak with modera- 
tion of our great poet ; either, like M. Voltaire, he is doomed utterly to 
fail in reaching an appreciative estimate, or, like M. Hugo, to run into 
the opposite extreme, and ina series of epigrammatic and pyrotechnic 
sentences to show that he has lost the just and indispensable poise of 
a Shakspearian critic. M. Taine unites both characteristics of a 
faulty critic. He is at times inappreciative, he is at times brilliantly 
enthusiastic ; he is seldom just. Of course we are speaking with refe- 
rence to his criticism of Shakspeare. An Englishman may trust the 
works of Shakspeare with a German, or with an American like Pro- 
fessor Lowell, but it is questionable whether any Frenchman has as 
yet given us anything of value concerning Shakspeare. And yet 
M. Taine’s method should have led him to better results, if it be the 
right one. Like Buckle, he begins with a study of the epoch, and then 
proceeds to an estimate of the man. Yet, when we have read his 
$2 
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chapter on Shakspeare, we have learnt nothing—at least, we are no 
nearer the poet. ‘T'ake the following summary : 

“We pause stupefied before his convulsive metaphors, which might have 

been written by a fevered hand in a night’s delirium, which gather a page 
full of ideas and pictures in half a sentence, which scorch the eyes they 
would enlighten. Words lose their sense, constructions are put out of joint, 
paradoxes of style, apparently false expressions, which a man might occa- 
sionally venture upon with diflidence, become the ordinary language : he daz- 
zles, he repels, he terrifies, he disgusts, he oppresses.” 
Is this in any sense a just criticism of Shakspeare? Can it teach 
us at all to estimate him at his true value ? Does it not rather express 
the morbid impression which his works might make upon a mind to 
whom the J/enriade was familiar, and to whom Shakspeare came 
as a stranger? In writing of the Christian rénaissance, which M. 
Taine makes to succeed the pagan rénaissance, he is far more just. 
Milton, “who found himself at the confluence of two civilizations,” is 
better treated. For M. Taine’s criticism the spirit of the age is the 
guiding star, and Milton, however pre-eminent, was more closely con- 
nected with the spirit of his age than Shakspeare was with that of 
his. When acritic has thoroughly mastered the thoughts that ani- 
mated Puritanism, it is not difficult to be just to the greatest of the 
Puritans. In the classic age which follows, M. Taine deals with 
Dryden, Wycherley, and Congreve, in the same appreciative spirit that 
marks the early part of his book. Sheridan is the last great name that 
attracts him before the decline of the drama; but with the decadence 
of the Court the genuine drama and the genuine comedy pass from the 
stage into books ; family life begins, and the novel takes the place of the 
theatre. M. Taine has caught but little of the English style from his 
study of English literature. Perhaps it is better so. We are judged 
from without, and by one who is certainly not of ourselves. His view 
of our literature is new and strange, and these characteristics make it 
valuable. He paints minutely and with pre-Raphaelite accuracy that 
which strikes him ; as an artist who travels in a foreign country may 
surprise its inhabitants by the faithful representation he gives of their 
customs and peculiarities. But M. Taine’s work serves to show how 
much more there is than the “ silver streak of sea” which separates us 
from our neighbours. He has been with us without being of us. 
And it is perhaps noteworthy that the avertissement which he pre- 
fixes to Mr. Van Laun’s book is written in French and not in English. 
The work is dedicated to M. Guizot. 

This is not M. Guizot’s only point of contact with England. We 
are glad to see a translation of his “History of France’? ap- 
pearing in English. The monthly parts, of which there are to be 
twenty-four, have already reached the seventh or eighth issue, and 
are illustrated by M. de Neuville. The story is well fitted for schools 
or families, though it is not likely to carry the history beyond the 
year of the Revolution, 1789. 

2 “The History of France from the Earliest Times to 1789.” By M. Guizot. 


Translated from the French by Robert Black, M.A. London : Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low, and Searle. 1871. ° 
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Fourteen years ago, there appeared the first edition of a work* in 
reference to the Provincial Assemblies and the administrative divisions 
of 1789. It has now reached a second edition, and is increased in 
bulk and importance. The point of view which it takes is different 
from that assumed by M. Léonce de Lavergne upon the same subject, 
since it treats chiefly of the administrative functions of the Assemblies. 
Much has been added in the body of the work, and the last two 
chapters are almost entirely new. 

It is pleasant to remember that, however the nations may be con- 
founded by wars and tumults, the steady progress of science does not 
depend upon the regularity of any country’s development. Ten years 
after the French Revolution, the Royal Institution of this country was 
established. Its foundation was a good augury for the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; for there are few iustitutions of this century which have had 
such great names connected with their founding as that of which Dr. 
Bence Jones gives us the history. The Royal Institution, which owes 
its origin to the extraordinary and original genius of Count Rumford, 
which heard in its infancy the lectures of Dr. Garnett, Dr. Young, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Sydney Smith, Coleridge, Landseer, and Flax- 
man, and afterwards of Faraday, may, in spite of its youth, com- 
pare with any institution in Europe for the splendour of its names 
and the brilliancy of its achievements. It may fairly be con- 
sidered at the head of those institutions which have had, as it 
were, a spontaneous origin, and have been unsupported by the 
patronage of the State. Mr. Herbert Spencer says of it very justly, 
in the December issue of the Fortnightly Review, “From this, 
which is a product of altruistic co-operation, and which has had for 
its successive professors, Young, Davy, Faraday, and Tyndall, there 
has come a series of brilliant discoveries which it would be difficult to 
parallel by a series from any State-nurtured institution.” Ft is, how- 
ever, with the early history that Dr. Jones professes to deal, and he 
closes his work with the death of Sir Humphry Davy, in 1829. Count 
Rumford, the founder of the institution, was born in Charlestown, 
in 1753, and was made a Count of the Holy Roman Empire by 
the Elector of Bavaria, in 1791. Five years later, he published the 
theory, which has since become so well known, that ‘‘ Heat is Motion.” 
This theory arose from his observation of the heat evolved in the 
mechanical process of boring cannon at Munich. The whole course of 
lis scientific career is well told by Dr. Bence Jones. The design of 
the institution was made public in 1799. In June, 1801, Davy was 
made lecturer in chemistry to the institution, and in the same year 
Dr. Young, who had already discovered the law of the interference of 
light, became professor there. The story of Dr. Young’s life is one of 
the most intaresting that could be told. Master of almost the whole 
range of knowledge in literature, science, and art, a brilliant discoverer, 


3 “Tes Assemblées Provinciales sous Louis XVI., et les Divisions Administra- 
tives de 1789.” Par Le Vicomte de Lugay. Deuxitme Edition. Paris : Georges 
de Graet. 1871. 

4 «*The Royal Institution. Its Founder, and its first Professors.” By Dr. 
Bence Jones, Honorary Secretary. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1871. 
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and a polished man of society, he yet failed to attract such an audience as 
Davy, “and for no other reason,” says Dr. Paris, “ than that he adopted 
too severe and didactic a style.” In 1802 Davy was elected professor 
of chemistry. Dr. Jones is the biographer of his life. The account 
of his chemical experiments and discoveries will well repay perusal. 
Six years after his appointment, he succeeded in decomposing, by the 
use of galvanic batteries, the two fixed alkalies, soda and potash, which 
up to this time had resisted the efforts of the most eminent chemists 
who had attacked them with all the methods at their command. 
During some part of his time Davy was associated with Faraday. Of 
Davy, Coleridge said, “ Had he not been the first chemist, he probably 
would have been the first poet of the age.” 

We will now turn to another branch of literature. Whatever may 
be the opinion entertained by any reader of Mr. Kavanagh’s book,° 
in reference to his professed discovery of the origin of languages, there 
can be but one opinion as to the style and spirit in which that book 
is written. And if Mr. Kavanagh is desirous, as he professes to be, of 
promulgating a theory which at least runs counter to received 
opinion, he is by no means happy in his method of inducing belief. 
Mr. Kavanagh seeks to give credit and validity to his opinions upon 
philological matters by a wager of a thousand francs against one hun- 
dred that he has discovered the origin of language. This wager he 
proposes that M. Littré, the French lexicographer, should accept. The 
present work, however, is not Mr. Kavanagh’s first appearance as a 
philologist. He tells us in his introduction that fourteen years ago he 
published a work entitled “Myths traced to their Primary Source 
through Language.” This book it has not been our lot to meet with ; 
a circumstance which we less regret, inasmuch as Mr, Kavanagh has a 
habit of repeating himself, and nothing that we have seen in the pre- 
sent volumes disposes us to wish for a nearer acquaintance with the 
earlier work. He refers also to a book which he wrote in 1844, and 
claims even then to have made his great discovery. As he himself 
asserts that many of his previous derivations were extremely bad, and 
admits that he then knew very little of the origin of language, it may 
be hoped that the time will come when he will speak of the present 
volumes with the same just modesty. We fear, however, that the 
majority of Mr. Kavanagh’s readers will be deterred from seriously con- 
sidering the theory which he so noisily sets forth, both by the reckless 
and intolerable etymologies with which he follows it up, and by the 
unmeasured abuse with which he attacks his reviewers. ‘The gentle- 
man whose misfortune it was to review his earlier work in the Athe- 
neum he designates “a low, lying driveller, with a just sense of his 
own vile character ;’’ “a mendacious reviewer,’’ “a sorry dolt,” “too 
contemptible to deserve notice,’ and “a rogue of a reviewer.” Yet, 
unpleasant reading as this vituperation is, we must confess, in spite of 
all consequences, that we prefer it to Mr. Kavanagh’s etymologies. 

The fourth volume of the Venetian Calendar® extends over the period 

® “Origin of Language and Myths.’ By Morgan Kavanagh. Sampson Low, 


Son and Marston. 1871. . 
§ “Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, exist- 
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from 1527 to 1533, a period most interesting to historical students, 
for it includes the fall of Wolsey and the divorce of King Henry VIII. 
And in the notices which appear in the present volume are recorded 
some circumstances in reference to these events which have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. The diaries of Sanuto, from which 
many of the notices are taken, extend to the end of September, 1533, 
and Mr. Rawdon Brown, in the excellent preface with which the fourth 
volume opens, takes his leave of the diarist as he “ would from a valued 
friend and companion with whom he has communed for more than 37 
years.” These diaries, in the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice, consist of 
fifty-eight folio volumes, and were written by Sanuto for the benefit of 
future generations, as he told his friend Bembo, when he delivered 
them for custody into the chamber of the Council of Ten. And there 
are few European countries whose annals have not been enriched with 
extracts from them: the present volume contains many. Sanuto ap- 
pears to have copied down almost everything that came to his hand, 
and amongst other things the letters that reached Venice from Eng. 
land, so that we are enabled to trace the fate of Wolsey from his 
glory to his decline. The volume begins with the account of a banquet 
which the Cardinal gave, and at which the King was present. Cas- 
paro Spinelli, the Venetian Secretary in London, writes to his brother 
Ludovico, Jan. 4, 1527 :— : 

“ Last evening I was present at a very sumptuous supper given by Cardinal 
Wolsey, there being amongst the guests the Papal, French, and Venetian 
Ambassadors, and the chief nobility of the English Court. During the supper 
the king arrived with a gallant company of masqueraders, and his majesty, 
after presenting himself to the cardinal, threw a main at dice, and then un- 
masked, as did all his companions. Supper being ended, they proceeded to the 
first hall, where a very well designed stage had been prepared, on which 
the cardinal’s gentlemen recited Plautus’ Latin comedy, entitled ‘The 
Menechmi.’” : 

The rest of the pageant was scarcely such as we should have ex- 
pected at a Cardinal’s entertainment. Letters from London detail 
the course of the proceedings for the King’s divorce, with many inte- 
resting particulars which we cannot quote. ‘There come to us, too, 
from these Venetian papers, hints of social discontent and commercial 
agitation. In March, 1530, Falier writes from London to the Signory : 
“Some apprentices, under pretence of playing a cudgel-game, took up 
arms; it is said they intended to kill our merchants because, as they 
export the English wools, the people have noemployment. The Mayor 
went to the spot and arrested sixty of the rioters, so that the distur- 
bance ceased.”? Dated Dec. 2nd, we find a letter from Scarpinello to 
the Duke of Milan, announcing the death of Wolsey. With this we 
shall close our quotations from the Calendar :— 

* According’to report his mind never wandered at the last; and on seeing 
Captain Kingston he made his attendants raise him in his bed, where he knelt, 





ing in the Archives and Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of North Italy.” 
Vol. iv. Edited by Rawdon Brown. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of the Master of 
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and whenever he heard the king’s name mentioned he bowed his head, putting 
his face downwards. He then asked Captain Kingston where his guards were, 
and being answered that lodging was provided for tiem in several chambers 
on the groundfloor of the palace, he requested they might all be sent for into 
his presence. So as many having entered as the place would hold, he raised 
himself as much as he could, saying that on the day before he had taken the 
sacrament, and expected soon to find himself before the supreme judgment-seat, 
so that at such an extremity he ought not to fail speaking the truth, or leave 
any other opinion of him than such as was veracious;” [adding] “I pray God 
that sacrament may be to the damnation of my soul if ever I thought to do 
disservice to my king.” 

The book concludes with an admirable general index. 

The period of which we have been speaking synchronizes with a 
historical event of great importanee—the conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 
The adventures of Cortes and Pizarro filled Europe with the wonderful 
story of far western civilization—a story that lost nothing in the 
telling. But for historical reference, no writer on this subject has 
been so frequently used as the Ynea Garcilasso de la Vega.’ His 
position was a peculiar one. Being on his mother’s side of the Peru- 
vian blood royal, and on his father’s belonging to a noble Spanish 
family, he became acquainted from his earliest years with the languages 
and customs of Spain and Peru. At the age of twenty he left America 
for the former country, and finally settled down in Cordova, where he 
died at the age of seventy-six. His pride in his connexion with the 
royal dynasty of Peru, his interest in the traditions of his race, and 
his intimate acquaintance with the Quichua language, induced him to 
write an account of Peruvian civilization, far more complete than has 
been given by any other writer. The first part of this work, under 
the title Commentarios Reales, appeared in 1609 at Cordova. It is 
the work which Mr. Markham has now translated for the Hakluyt 
Society. De la Vega’s information comes in a great measure from his 
own personal knowledge, but he has added many things which he 
learnt from the mouths of his Indian friends and kinsmen. Mr. Pres- 
cott, no less than other historians of Peru, makes frequent use of this 
work, quoting De la Vega, according to Mr. Markham, eighty-nine 
times. It has been translated into French, German, and Italian, nor 
is this its first appearance in English. It was translated (very badly) 
in James II.’s reign, by Sir Paul Rycaut. “No one,” says Mr. Pres- 
cott, “ who reads the book will doubt his limited acquaintance with 
his own tongue, and no one who compares it with the original will 
deny his ignorance of Castilian.” Mr. Markham’s work is of another 
kind ; it is the first good representation of the chronicler in English, 
and the translator’s knowledge of the Quichua dialect enables him to 
keep pace with the Indian author. 

The wonderful stories which came from the New World gave a 
great impetus to maritime adventure. Mr. Kirke’s book*® brings be- 


7 “ First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the Yncas.” By the Ynca Garcilasso 
de la Vega, ‘Translated by Clements R. Markham. London: Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 

8 «* The First English Conquest of Cunada.” By Henry Kirke, M.A., B.C.L. 
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fore us, in striking pictures, the bold and intrepid enterprise of our 
earlier merchants. ‘The merchant-service, in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, attracted the younger sons of country gentry and 
the cadets of noble houses. All the world was stirred with tales of 
travel. Mr. Kirke quotes from Colonial papers, in the Record Office, 
the description of those “ banqueting houses built of crystal, with 
pillars of massive silver, some of gold,” which were supposed to adorn 
the El Dorado of the West. And so the merchants sailed with bound- 
less expectations into the very fogs and mists of Acadia and New- 
foundland. The French, however, were the first colonists of Acadia, 
or Nova Scotia as it was afterwards called, and Jacques Cartier was 
the name of the leader of the first expedition. Slowly and with diffi- 
culty the French established themselves at various points along the 
coast, and traded with the natives for fur and skins. Port Royal, 
Quebec, and the parts round Canseau were some of their first settle- 
ments. The Royal Charter, granted in 1627, seemed likely to establish 
their prosperity upon an increasing and permanent basis, when a 
squadron of English vessels, under Captain David Kirke, changed the 
prospects of the French colonies on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
The war which now broke out between England and France seemed an 
opportunity both for the extension of English commerce and the 
destruction of French power in the West. Charles I. looked with 
favour upon the project, and founded as an encouragement the order 
of knights-baronet of Nova Scotia, to consist of ali gentlemen who 
were willing to settle in that country. He gave to them and to their 
heirs male the privilege of wearing and carrying about their necks an 
orange-tawny silk ribbon with accessories. This appendage provegl 
eminently attractive, and a small fleet was fitted out by Sir W. 
Alexander. Of this fleet—only three ships—Captain David Kirke 
was admiral. He carried letters of marque under the King’s broad 
seal, which gave him authority to drive away the French settlements 
in Nova Scotia and Canada. This squadron had not arrived at New- 
foundland when the French dismissed another fleet under the command 
of M. de Roquemont. It was a more formidable armament than 
Captain Kirke’s, and consisted of twenty vessels carrying 150 pieces 
of ordnance, to be mounted on the walls of Quebec. The two fleets 
met off Cape Gaspé. De Roquemont refused to surrender,and an 
engagement took place, in which Captain Kirke’s ship captured that 
of the French Admiral, who was thus taken prisoner. The rest of the 
flees surrendered. Upon the news of this misfortune to their com- 
patriots, the garrison at Quebec, under M. Champlain, were in despair, 
for the attacks of the Iroquois and their own want of provisions had 
brought them to the verge of ruin. In Paris the French satisfied 
themselves with burning effigies of Captain Kirke and his brothers 
amidst the tolling of bells and the yells of the populace. Meanwhile 
Captain Kirke, who was by no means affected by the indignities which 
the Parisians had offered to his effigy, was fitting out a larger and 
better equipped fleet, which was to sweep away the remaining settle- 
ments of the French from the Canadian shores. With this fleet he 
eventually took Quebec, and its commanders became his prisoners. These 
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prisoners he treated with great consideration and humanity, though they 
were difficult to please. One of them, De Caen, was a notably surly 
fellow, who complained of his “ diett;’ yet when it was demanded 
‘“‘whie he did not take his diett with the maister of the house, who 
had divers times invited him, offering him the freedom of his house 
and garden, he answers that he loved his private.” ‘There were diffi- 
culties too about his “linnen,” for he appears to have dreaded the 
expense of a laundress. But he would pay no ransom, “and should 
they keep him ten yeares and ten yeares, he was altogether unable to 
pay a ransom, and wished that noe man would judge of bis estate by 
his ellingant clothes.” Sir David Kirke, who was now permitted to 
wear the “ orange-tawny ribbon,” himself tells the story of the dealings 
with the Indians of Newfoundland. The King seems to have given 
but little encouragement to these mercantile enterprises, for he sur- 
rendered Quebec to the French almost immediately, in spite of the 
protest of Sir D. Kirke. The character of Sir David comes out in 
striking colours in this interesting little book. He was far-seeing, 
practical, and, save for the “ orange-tawny ribbon,” unrewarded. The 
readers of this book will have become acquainted with a brave, humane, 
and honourable man. 

There are before us several interesting works by Indian commis- 
sioners. First in importance is Mr. Bowring’s book, admirable for 
its clear direct style? and the amount of knowledge it communicates. 
Mr. Bowring succeeded Sir M. Cubbon as commissioner in the im- 
portant districts of Mysore and Coorg. Few people in England know 
that Mysore is the second in rank of her Majesty’s feudatory domi- 
nions, with an area of twenty-eight thousand square miles, and a popu- 
lation of four millions. ‘The Mysore names best known here are pro- 
bably Seringapatam and Bangalore; but the whole district is interest- 
ing. Mr. Bowring tells us of its products and resources, and the 
report is a pleasant one. Mr. Bowring tells us very little of his own 
successful rule, though we should gladly have heard it. Four or five 
years ago there was much discussion in Parliament with regard to a 
question of privilege in Mysore. The question was whether the Raja 
of Mysore, who had been deprived of sovereign power, should be 
allowed to adopt an heir. The Raja was a man of great natural intel- 
ligence, of unbounded and extravagant generosity, but his weakness of 
character led to his downfall, and justified the action of Government. 
For the remainder of his life he lived in empty state, receiving visitors 
with extreme pomp and ceremony, and endeavouring as far as he could 
to bring about his restoration to power. He did not succeed in this, 
though one concession was made by the Government; it was the one 
of which we have spoken. Mr. Bowring thinks that the permission to 
adopt an heir was both wise and prudent. At the age of seventy-four 
the Raja died. He was succeeded by Chamragendra, at present a boy 
of about eleven or twelve years of age. It is gratifying to-learn that 
the British Government has taken every precaution to insure a 
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becoming education for the young chief, and to avert from him the 
ignoble fate of the late Raja. Coorg is even a more interesting pro- 
vince than Mysore. It is small, but the inhabitants are athletic, gal- 
lant, and loyal. No Coorg man voluntarily leaves his mountain home ; 
and the Coorg people are treated with exceptional indulgence by the 
Government. ‘They themselves voted the annexation of their territory 
to the British crown in 1834. This vote was the result of the intole- 
rable cruelties of the late Raja. Amongst other instances of his 
barbarities, it is said that there is in his courtyard the figure of an 
elephant of life size; to this figure he caused prisoners to run from 
their place of confinement across the yard, whilst he from a balcony 
fired at them as the poor wretches sped.  ‘I'o increase the excitement 
of this royal sport, it is said that he promised to spare their lives if 
they touched the elephant. He was, however, so excellent a shot that 
the victims rarely escaped. ‘The language used in Coorg is « dialect 
of Kanarese. The people of all these districts of Southern India 
belong to the race which is called Dravidian, and which is said to be 
more closely connected with the Teutonic races than the rest of the 
Indian races are. Mr. Bowring’s portion of the book closes with an 
account of his visit to the Taipings in 1854. It is followed by selec- 
tions from Mrs. Bowring’s letters and diaries under the title of “ Chit- 
chat with Friends at Home.” ~-These pleasantly record a lady’s 
impressions of the scenes in which her husband was prominently 
engaged. 

Captain Harcourt’s book!® takes us into a different portion of India. 
In the Himalayan districts, where he acts as commissioner, the people 
appear to be mixed races, and to have a distinct tinge of Chinese amd 
Thibetan blood. Captain Harcourt is more descriptive than historical, 
and aims at giving an account of the people and country as they are. 
The scenery is excessively beautiful, and the people, thought addicted 
to deceit and evasive practices, not without good qualities. Indeed, 
Captain Harcourt has much to say for them, especially for the people 
of the Spiti division, and indignantly repudiates the character given 
them by Dr. Gerard, who asserts that they are “black, greasy, and 
imbecile, without any noble qualities whatever.” The religion of the 
country is more marked by traces of serpent-worship than that of any 
other Indian district. Captain Harcourt thinks that when Buddhism 
began to spread, the old serpent-worship, India’s primitive religion, took 
refuge in the valleys of the Himalayas. He asserts that in some of 
these valleys there are temples dedicated solely and simply to the 
honour of the serpent—a fact not generally known. The book throws 
light upon a region little visited by Europeans, and one where the 
government, until lately, has been mainly carried on by native officials. 

Another c®rmmissioner, Sir George Jacob, furnishes us with a 
useful and interesting work! upon the north-western provinces of the 
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Indian peninsula. Sir George’s book gives his readers a vivid concep- 
tion of the difficulties which beset, even in times of peace, the Indian 
political commissioner. Questions of succession and of legal redress 
involve the government in difficulties of which the British public 
seldom hear. The native of these provinces seems, from Sir George’s 
experience, to be remarkably liable to fraud and corruption, and to 
have but a low opinion of British justice. Sir George himself says 
(p. 122): “Our system is unsuited to the Oriental mind, except 
where imbued with Western ideas, as in the Presidency towns, though 
even here it is no safeguard for the poorer classes. ‘Throughout the 
interior the masses dread our courts and their processes, and many a 
wrong is endured rather than seek a redress through them.’’ Sir 
George was forty years in India; and he speaks of the natives in a 
kindly and considerate spirit. Indeed the enthusiasm which induces 
so many victims to perish beneath the wheels of Juggernaut, and the 
devotion which lends a mystic rapture to the Suttee, are forces which, 
if properly regulated, would place the people who possess them high 
in the list of nations. Sir George, in his long career, seems never to 
have forgotten this. We advise our readers to peruse his account of 
the last authorized Suttee in Kutch, a perusal which we recommend 
the more inasmuch as Lord Dalhousie overlooked this incident in his 
précis drawn up on leaving India. ‘The latter part of the book gives 
an account of the mutinous discontent in the Western provinces, and 
the history is brought down to the date of the Queen’s proclamation 
on November 1, 1858. Sir George is an Indian officer of the old type, 
and seems to fear a too rapid progress in Indian reforms ; but he tells 
us that the Queen’s proclamation was received with demonstrative 
enthusiasm, and that its spirit, if acted upon, is likely to prevent the 
recurrence of the painful events of 1857-58. We cannot leave this 
book without a word of commendation for the fresh and pleasant style 
in which it is written. There are very few indications that we owe 
this volume to one who speaks of inimself in the dedication as a “ blind 
and infirm old man.” 

Two books” upon the late Continental War have reached us. Herr 
Riistow’s first volume has been translated into English, and our military 
men under the new army system cannot do better than study it. It 
shows clearly the truth of what Mr. Gladstone has asserted, that war 
in the future is to be a contest of the intellect as well as of brute force. 
For those officers who are unacquainted with German—and how large 
a proportion do they make!—Mr. Needham’s translation will be emi- 
nently useful. Colonel Riistow, the author, has gained a distinguished 
reputation upon the Continent by his writings on military subjects. 
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His works, as a historian, are marked by accurate special knowledge 
and impartiality, characteristics which appear in this present history. 
It opens with an account of European affairs from 1866 to 1870, and 
clearly traces the causes of the last conflict. The chief was this: the 
Empire, weakened from the Mexican war, and unable to recover itself 
by the complete establishment of a constitutional government, trembled 
at the growth of anti-imperial tendencies throughout the country. 
Military glory gained under its auspices—glory of all things the most 
dear to the French character—was now the only remaining remedy 
for the tottering Empire. With this object in view, it had from the 
end of the Austrian war looked forward to a conflict with Germany as 
the means by which its prestige was to be regained. But France, in 
her restless eagerness, overlooked the calm and serene development of 
German resources which was progressing unknown to her beyond the 
Rhine. She forgot that the admirable system of organization with 
which she was to contend was no new and sudden discovery of Ger- 
man professors, but the growth of long years; and when the clash of 
armies took place, astonishment was mingled with her despair. No- 
thing is now so astonishing as the ignorance of her deficiencies with 
which France rushed into the contest, unless it be the reticent self- 
reliance of Germany. Said Marshal Lebeuf to the Emperor, “Sire, 
not a single trousers-button is wanting.” Colonel Riistow shows how 
mere a pretext the Spanish throne question was. No one in Germany 
believed that a war could arise from it, yet on the 14th of July war 
was declared. He points out in two admirable chapters the contrast 
between the French and German armies, the deficiencies of the French 
system, and the rapidity with which the mobilization of the German 
army was effected. This first volume brings events down to the 18th 
of August. It is to be hoped that Mr. Needham will shortly com- 
plete the work that he has commenced. Herr von Wickede gives a 
very complete account of the war. His work is written in a lively and 
popular style, and the arrangement of his materials resembles that of 
the work we have already mentioned. It lacks the calm historical 
impartiality of Colonel Riistow’s book, though few will quarrel with it 
for its loyal imperialism. 

Two works of different kinds, but both by late Fellows of Trinity 
College, Oxford, shall occupy us next. Mr. Freeman has certainly 
done well to republish in this form! the valuable essays which he has 
from time to time contributed to the Fortnightly and Quarterly Reviews. 
Most of them will be known to our readers, but in their present shape 
they are accessible and convenient. This volume is a selection of twelve 
articles, partly on English subjects, and partly on events of early 
European history. His essay upon the “ Karly Sieges of Paris” was 
published a year,ago, when it was peculiarly opportune; but like the 
rest of the essays, it may be read again with interest. In the last 
essay, written so far back as 1864, Mr. Freeman weighs, without 
arriving at a decision, the advantages and disadvantages of a Presi- 
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dential Government. We hope that Mr. Freeman will see fit to follow 
up this volume by a further selection from his lesser writings. We 
shall welcome the republication of his article upon the Morality of 
Field Sports. : 

The theological school at Oxford} is calling into existence a curri- 
culum which shall unite historical with theological study. To this 
circumstance is owing the present work, under the editorship of Mr. 
Haddan and Professor Stubbs. The exigencies of that school have 
rendered it desirable to publish this third volume at once, although 
the second has not yet appeared. It deals with five centuries, includ- 
ing the whole Anglo-Saxon period from the Mission of Augustine until 
the Norman Conquest, and forms a complete history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. ‘The materials are clearly arranged, and the notes 
admirable. The book will be weleomed by the historical reader as 
well as by the theological student. In some cases the original docu- 
ments conferring the rights and privileges of sees and monasteries are 
given, and where the dates are uncertain the probabilities are learnedly 
argued. The work issues from the Clarendon Press, and its excellence 
is guaranteed by the name of the Professor of Modern History. 
Briefly we may say that it is one of those great works which require 
special study, and which are not within the sphere of ordinary 
criticism. 

Five more years will bring us to the centenary of Chief Justice Lefroy’s 
birth, and it is only two years since his death. He was born a quarter 
of a century before the union of Ireland and England, and he almost 
saw the disestablishment of the Irish Church. In the present volume 
his son is his biographer. Thomas Langlois Lefroy!® was descended 
from a family who left Cambray during the persecutions of the Duke 
of Alva. His father was colonel of a regiment stationed in Ireland, 
and sent his son at the age of fourteen to the University of Dublin. 
There under the care of Dr. Burrows he made great proficiency in the 
studies of the place, taking the highest prize of each year, and the gold 
medal of his class. In 1795 he left the university, and four years 
later he married Miss Paul, daughter of Jeffry Paul, Esq., of the county 
Wexford. His biographer says that they were married at Aberga- 
venny, in North Wales (evidently a misprint for South Wales), where 
many of the Irish gentry sent their families at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. About this time Mr. Lefroy was called to the Irish bar, but 
three years elapsed before he began to attend the courts. In 1800 he 
argued a writ of error before the Dublin Exchequer Chamber with 
such success that his name is mentioned with commendation by Lord 
Redesdale, Chancellor of Ireland. Yet although everything promised 
him success on circuit, he preferred to settle down to Equity practice, 
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and in 1808 he was appointed a King’s serjeant. Three times he 
refused a puisne judgeship, though as King’s serjeant he had frequently 
to serve judicially on circuit. The first time he was called upon to 
take this position was in 1822, a critical period, when the spirit of re- 
bellion was rife. Shortly after the Duke of Wellington’s accession to 
power, commenced the agitation for the Catholic Emancipation Bill. 
Mr. Lefroy was protestant of the Protestants, and opposed by all 
means in his power this measure of religious liberty. His speeches 
upon the subject made him extremely unpopular, and although it was 
universally admitted that he had exercised his judicial functions with 
unimpeachable justice, the Lord-Lieutenant deemed it advisable, in 
the existing circumstances of the county, to interdict his further exer- 
cise of those functions. Upon this Mr. Lefroy resigned his professional 
position. In 1830, however, he was returned to Parliament as member 
for the University of Dublin. In Parliament he vigorously opposed 
the Reform Bill, and indeed all the measures of Reform which came 
before the House during his membership, which ceased in 1841, when 
he became one of the Barons of Exchequer. He had expected the 
Irish woolsack, and his disappointment was bitter. The lower office he 
held until he was ninety years of age, in spite of the attacks of some 
Liberals, who, in 1866, objected to his retaining it at his advanced 
age. Notwithstanding the extreme narrowness and bigotry of his reli- 
gious opinions, it may fairly be said that they give the chief interest 
to his life, for they were sincere and honest. As a politician he con- 
sistently opposed every movement in the direction of Reform, and he 
had the mortification of seeing that his opposition was, in every in- 
stance, unavailing. The length of his life aided his reputation—a, 
reputation which the present volume will scarcely avail to sustain. A 
large number of letters upon trivial domestic incidents which his bio- 
grapher publishes, are without general interest. But there are many 
things in the book which will repay perusal. 

Eight years’ before the birth of Chief Justice Lefroy was born John 
Hookham Frere, a Tory of the same type as the Chief Justice, but of 
a much more lasting reputation. Since it is his literary reputation by 
which he will be chiefly known, we shall not speak at length of his 
political career, which was by no means successful. As the friend of 
Pitt and Canning, and as Minister to Spain and Portugal, he had 
opportunities of distinction in the political sphere which might have 
made him famous if his powers lay in that direction. But they did not. 
He was eminently a literary man, and by his literary works he must be 
judged. Nor are these of the first order. Yet it may be said that he 
was first in the second rank of literary men. As a translator of Aris- 
tophanes he is unequalled by any translator of that writer in any lan- 
guage. Students of Aristophanes during the last fifty years have 
come across qubdtations from his unpublished versions of the Athenian 
poet, and have longed for the privilege of seeing the whole work ; stray 
copies of unattainable plays have tantalized the admirers of his trans- 
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fusing power, but it is only now for the first time that his works have 
been collected and offered to the public in Mr. Pickering’s two magni- 
ficent volumes. ‘There can be no pleasanter reading for a scholar and 
a Tory this winter than the works before us. The scholar who is not 
a Tory would be content to have Mr. Frere’s translations without the 
memoir, and we hope that another edition will bring the Aristophanic 
portion of the work, unencumbered by the political poems, into the 
reach of a wider circle than that to which it is now alone open. 

Two books,!* !°if we may venture to leash together works so different, 
from two nations, offer a remarkable contrast. Herr Roesler’s book is 
scholarly, profound. and admirable. Of the other work we cannot 
speak so favourably. Herr Roesler deals with an ethnological question 
of some importance in a learned. and historical spirit. The question is, 
the historical descent and importance of the Roumanian race. Herr 
Roesler disclaims any political arriére pensée, and argues the subject 
upon historical grounds. Whatever conclusion the reader may come 
to, he will admire the learning and cogency of the arguments which 
Herr Roesler adduces. Several chapters are given to the discussion of 
the origin of the Getz, the Dacians, and the Hungarians, and the book 
closes with an appendix relating to the Magyar and Moldavian na- 
tionalities. Of the second book of this pair it is difficult to speak, 
inasmuch as the author’s point of view is utterly opposed to that of 
all men of letters. It is the work of one who has determined before- 
hand to show, both that we owe nothing to the ancient Greeks and 
that philhellenism is a vice based upon ignorance. This ignorance he 
strives to remove by a sketch of Greek history from the earliest times 
to the present day, and under his pen it must be confessed that 
history assumes a new and unpleasant character, the Persian wars lose 
their importance and heroism, the Athenian democracy becomes a fas- 
tidious and arbitrary episode in the history of an insignificant state, 
and the communism of Sparta an elaborate institute for the practice 
of cruelty and lust. Greek sculpture and Greek literature fall before 
the iconoclastic hands of the “ancien diplomate,” and of all we have 
loved and learnt from these there is nothing left which we can admire 
or desire. It is only fair to the ex-diplomatist to state that in dealing 
with later tines he is more correct and even more picturesque in his 
statements, but his book will not make one convert or convince one 
mind. 

There is very little left for us to notice. Mr. Middleton, the author 
of our next book,” would possibly in an earlier age have gained for 
himself renown as a bold and fearless sailor ; in these days he is com- 
pelled to satisfy himself with such glory as can be won from a single- 
handed voyage round England. Those readers who were interested 
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in the story of the “ Rob Roy Canoe” will be interested in this book. 
Mr. Middleton accomplished his cruise in a yacht twenty-three feet 
long, and the log of the cruise is upon the whole pleasantly kept. It 
would be better, however, if the author omitted his discussions on 
subjects of social and political economy. The literary character of the 
book is poor. 

Mr. Michell describes in a series of poetical pictures?! the most 
famous men and women of ancient times, and closes his characters 
with poems upon Wolfe and Napoleon I. The phraseology is correct, 
but we should have deemed the work unattractive had we not known 
from the advertisement that Mr. Michell finds it desirable to publish 
a cheap edition of his collected writings. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


HE author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life” has certainly not 
gone back. Many writers attain a sort of flash-in-the-pan reputa- 

tion by their first production. In an evil hour either their own vanity 
or the publisher urges them to write again in raw haste. This however 
is certainly not the case with “Friends and Acquaintances.”! The 
author has developed his powers in many directions. His genius has 
ripened. What were formerly mere hints, have now developed 
themselves into pleasant pages of reading. Every one will remember 
how the writer in his former work gave us some glimpses of the 
country, which were made more beautiful by the dark contrast with 
the squalid life in London alleys and courts. These glimpses have 
now expanded into chapters full of pleasant pictures of country scenery 
and farmhouse life. We have never read anything more pastoral and 
more truly idyllic than the two sketches called “Travels Behind a 
Plough,” and “ Horseshoe Meadow.” The writer is no imitator; he 
nowhere works up his pictures, as is the fashion of the day. There is 
no word-painting, which is generally another term for daubing. He 
sets down just what he sees. The scene has evidently impressed him, 
and he is consequently able to impress the reader. The description 
flows from his heart, and thus goes to the hearts of others. Let us 
take the first sketch, “Travels Behind a Plough.’’ The whole chapter 
is a photograph. The philologist would in a moment, by the internal 
evidence of such words as “ stetches” (ridges between the furrows), 
“paigles” (cowslips), “haysel” (hay-harvest), and “ popple” (any 
bubbling, rippling noise), set the scene down in the Eastern Counties. 
Every painter would at a glance recognise the low coast line, the low 
dull salt Backwater, with its coarse-herbaged marshes, its grassy sea- 
bank, fringed with spiry samphire, the solitary tan-sailed barge, the 
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rusty-piled, rusty-ringed wharf, and the one public-house, with its 
enormous sign creaking in the wind. But it is not so much with the 
scenery as with the personages that we are concerned. The writer 
begins apologetically for his hero, who is a mere rustic with a taste 
for scenery. We believe that this type of man is far more common 
than is generally thought. French writers have often remarked that 
the peasant in France takes far more interest in the beauties of nature 
than the farmer, whose mind is engrossed in fattening his stock and 
in the rise and fall of the markets. We believe that this is the case to 
some extent in England. At all events, we know by experience that 
“Sam” is no ideal character. Such a peasant may frequently be found 
noting the arrival and departure of the birds, observing signs, such as 
the closing and opening of various flowers, the direction of the clouds 
and the wind, the habits of various insects, which all for him foretell 
the coming sunshine or storm; possessing reverence for the church, 
and a qualified faith in horse-shoes, magpies, and “ wise-women.” Such 
a character is drawn for us in “Travels Behind a Plough.” This one 
sketch is worth whole circulating libraries of fashionable novels. 
Equally well done is the “ Horse-shoe Meadow.” This time the scene 
is laid in one of our Midland Counties, beside one of our many Avons— 
perhaps Shakspeare’s own stream. The picture of the farm, with the 
Avon circling round the Horse-shoe Meadow, almost answers word for 
word to Hotspur’s well-known description of how the Trent “comes 
cranking in,” cutting “a huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out.” 
The story is full of pathos; and the last scene between the dying 
father and the unfortunate daughter is thoroughly true to nature. Of 
the other sketches we can merely say that many of them are excellent. 
Those which we like least—such as “A Supper in a Caravan’’—are 
modelled after the worst characteristics of the Dickens school. The 
writer has no necessity to borrow from anybody ; he has a clear manly 
style of his own, to which we trust he will do justice in a work of a 
more sustained character than the present. 

Mr. Meredith has long since won a recognised position in literature. 
Whatever he writes, and he has written much, is distinctively marked 
by real genius. He possesses in no ordinary degree insight into cha- 
racter, humour and wit, descriptive power, and lastly real poetical 
feeling. He has made for himself a unique position. He holds in 
literature a place by himself. We know no one with whom to com- 
pare him for the purposes of criticism. In his latest novel,” “The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond,” which has been the delight of so 
many readers of the Cornhill Magazine, this circumstance is more 
than usually apparent. Criticism in Mr. Meredith’s case is always 
difficult. But in “ Harry Richmond” the difficulty is doubled. The 
work is one by itself. It is, in truth, not a novel, but a romance. 
Mr. Meredith does with the reader what he pleases—transports him 
into a world of his own, and dazzles him with creations of his 
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own teeming faney. Whilst we are reading, we are fascinated and 
spell-bound. It is not until we have closed the book, and the spell 
has lost some of its charm, that we feel ourselves to be critically in- 
clined. Criticism, especially of the cold-blooded kind, would, we fear, 
make short work of Mr. Meredith’s pleasant extravagance. For our 
own part we are more disposed to call attention to the gay fancies and 
the wealth of poetry which the author has so freely scattered over his 
pages. 

“ Half a Dozen Daughters ’’ is, as Dyce Sombre said of the House 
of Lords, “very dull, but very instruct.” The author is a follower 
of Miss Austen, but he wants both her exquisite humour and dra- 
matie power. His tale is, however, in many respects far above the 
ordinary circulating-library type. Here and there the conversations 
are somewhat lively, but the general effect is weak. The tone is 
excellent. 

Itis a real pleasure to meet a really well-told story ; and it is equally a 
real pleasure to be able to praise, instead of continually condemning 
and fault-finding. Mrs. Parr, who is well known as the authoress of 
‘* Dorothy Fox,” has given us, not one good story but a whole collection 
of good stories. Each is excellent in its way. We shall take the first 
two. “ How it all Happened ”’ isa tale of two marriages, which happen 
in the most improbable way, but to which Mrs. Parr, by her happy 
humour, which wards off all criticism, contrives to give the air of pro- 
bability. This in itself isa masterpiece of art. The style, and especially 
the humour, reminds us of Jane Austen’s skill. There is the same high 
tone of a well-bred lady kept up throughout. The humour is of that 
same subtle sort which lets you, by a kind of by-play, into the whole 
secret. Nothing can well be simpler than the story. An old colonel 
leaves behind him two daughters, with only sixty pounds a year, and 
a small cottage. Upon this income they have to do their duty as 
Englishwomen—keep up their respectability. So when the wealthy 
miller of the place proposes to the eldest sister, Pamela, she sorrowfully 
declines him, on the ground “we have our father’s position to main- 
tain.” It may be observed, that the only other property this lady 
possessed was the aristocratic family nose, of which she was very 
proud. Further to keep up their position, when they went to town 
to receive their dividends, they always travelled first-class. The 
younger sister had, on one occasion, to travel up without Pamela. When 
seated in her glory all alone in a first-class carriage, a middle-aged 
gentleman brusquely entered, muttering, as she imagined, a most im- 
proper oath. The oath turned out, however, to be merely “dame seule.” 
What follows is in the very best style of the highest comedy, and can- 
not possibly be abbreviated without being spoilt. It ends, as it should 
do, in a proposal. The story then takes up Pamela’s love adventures 


3 “Half a Dozen Daughters.” By J. Masterman. Author of a ‘ Fatal 
Error.” London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1871. 
4 «* How it all Happened. And other Stories.” By Louisa Parr. Author of 
** Dorothy Fox.” London: Strahan & Co. 1871. i 
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with a Mr. Potter, one of “the Suffolk Potters, not the Lincolnshire 
Potters, you know ;” and everything in this case too ends happily. 
The next story is of a very different kind. It serves to illustrate Mrs. 
Parr’s versatility. We are taken down to a Devonshire farmhouse, 
which is described with loving care and accuracy. The farmer and his 
wife don’t speak a cockney jargon, as most novelists imagine Devon- 
shire rustics to speak, but the true Doric, such as may be heard in the 
“combes” and moors round Denbury or Warleigh. And here too 
Mrs. Parr shows her skill. She does not write as a professed glossarist 
illustrating the dialect of the country would do, nor does she overlay 
the conversation with too many provincialisms, making it a puzzle to 
all but members of the Philological Society, but simply by the intro- 
duction of a word or two lets us know that we really are in the West 
of England, not far from Dartmoor and the Dart. The descriptions 
of the scenes really do justice to that loveliest of counties. Nothing 
can be better in its way than the raspberry-picking under the shade of 
the big walnut-tree. The story here is the old one—how the course of 
true love never does run smooth. The conclusion is particularly pathetic. 
“Talk about weddings,” says the old farmer’s wife, “ there’s only a 
pin to choose between them and funerals ;” and the wedding of poor 


Kitty with the worthless Arthur turns out to be her funeral. The 
sadness of the tale is, however, relieved by the love of Randall and 
Esty. We have not space to deal with any of the other stories. We 
will merely say that they are all equally good, and that Mrs. Parr is as 


happy in describing foreign characters and foreign scenery as those of 
her native land. We most heartily recommend her volumes to all 
those who can appreciate true humour and true pathos. 

“ Known to None”’® is a very fair specimen of that false art which 
infests so many novels. ‘The writer is incapable of producing any 
effect by legitimate means. She apparently possesses neither humour 
nor poetry. She therefore has resort to what we may call the tricks 
of the trade—mystery, sensationalism, and fine language. She loads her 
brush with colour, and daubs it on as thick as she knows how. She 
piles up her agony in the approved fashion, and makes her characters 
talk in a stilted language which is never spoken except on the boards 
of a fourth-rate theatre. We suppose that there are people who like 
this sort of thing, and to them we can most cordially recommend 
the book. 

George Eliot has adopted a plan with the publication of “ Middle- 
marsh,’’® which undoubtedly has its advantages for herself, but certainly 
severely taxes the reader and still more severely the critic. In one 
sense George Eliot’s novels bear publishing piecemeal better than any 
other writer’s. Like all great masters, she makes those pauses and 
gives us those breaks which are so necessary for repose in the enjoy- 
ment of a work of art. Most writers who publish their tales by in- 





5 «Known to None. A Village Romance.” London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1871. 
6 “Middlemarsh. A Story of Provincial Life.” By George Eliot. Vol. I. 
London : Blackwood and Sons. 1871. 
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stalments seem to leave the quantity to be published entirely to the 
printer’s option. As long as the tale of monthly sheets is filled, it 
does not apparently matter to them where the part finishes. George 
Eliot’s art is quite of another style. And yet for this very reason, 
because her art is so perfect, so organic, it will not bear to be doled 
out by driblets. Looking at the present number of ‘ Middlemarsh” is 
very like looking at some newly begun picture hy a great artist. He 
explains to you that where you see a few blurred lines there will be 
some saint’s face, and that here, where all is blank, will be the cross 
which she will bear, and that there, it may be on the ground, will lie the 
shattered crown of glory which she should have worn. So with 
“‘ Middlemarsh.” George Eliot tells us in the proem what she intends 
todo. The headings of the chapters point like finger-posts showing 
us the road we are to travel. But this at present is all. Our remarks, 
therefore, will be of the very briefest, as it is quite impossible for any 
one to judge of the real scope and meaning of the tale. He can only 
pronounce upon the workmanship of what is before him. This, we 
need not say, is perfect. George Eliot here shows that supreme 
mastery of language which has by common consent been allowed her. 
Her characters, little as we see of them at present, are all distinctly 
marked by a few bold touches which leave them for ever impressed 
on our memories. ‘The old humour and glittering wit which has so 
often delighted us, shine forth again. Once more we meet too 
those matchless descriptions of English scenery which only George 
Eliot can paint. That the book will be a great book there can- 
not be a doubt—one more noble addition to our English literature. 
But until we can judge of it as a whole we prefer to reserve our 
criticism. 

It is a very long step from George Eliot to Mr. Lockhart.7. If we 
may venture on a comparison, we experience the same sort of feeling 
which we have felt in Catholic countries on a féte day, of coming out 
of some noble cathedral, with its painted windows and long aisles, 
down which the organ is pealing, and stepping out into the cathedral 
yard, where the jugglers and the mountebanks and athletes are per- 
forming their tricks. We do not for one moment quarrel with Mr. 
Lockhart. He only does what every novelist does, except perhaps 
one in ten thousand—deal with the body and its amusements instead 
of with the mind. But he is also, what not one in the ten thousand 
is, thoroughly amusing. His is precisely the book for those who 
want to be amused, and not to be perplexed with any moral questions 
or doubts. His narrative is rapid, his characters natural, his conver- 
sations humorous, and he thoroughly knows the ground which he 
goes over. Now what can subscribers to Mudie’s desire more? One 
especial recommendation we can give to the story—that though it deals 
with military men and sporting men, there is nothing whatever of the 
“Guy Livingstone” tone about it. It is thoroughly healthy. The 





7 <«*Fair to See. A Novel.” By Laurence W. M. Lockhart, Author of 
** Doubles and Quits.” London: Blackwood and Sons. 1871. 
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scenes abroad remind us of some of the best of Lever’s tales. The plot, 
too, is good, and the interest is well kept up. Of the characters, Mrs, 
M‘Killop of Tolmie-Donnochie, as she will inform everybody, struck 
us on her first introduction as a caricature. But a vulgar Scotch- 
woman is the vulgarest thing in creation, not even excepting Irish 
and American. She is however very amusing with her friends, who 
rejoice in double-barrelied names, as Thackeray used to say—the 
Fortnum-Redmaynes, the Morissy-Moloneys, and the rest. Of the 
minor characters we must give a word of praise to the “ Kicker,” and 
also to the self-restraint which the author has imposed upon himself 
in not carrying his fun too far. But it is upon Kila that the author 
has bestowed his greatest care. She is of the girl-of-the-period type. 
She does not, as some of her sisterhood do, regularly stalk a man down, 
but takes snap-shots at all eldest sons and big rent-rolls. Her scheming 
and lying are almost worthy of our beloved Betsy Sharpe. Her 
letters, too, are admirable. The touch about the gloves in one of them 
must, we fancy, be copied from nature. We only regret that the 
author at last indulged in the vice of mercy, and let her down so easy. 
She deserved no quarter. Of the rest we must content ourselves by 
saying that Pigott and Cameron are excellent specimens of their 
type. The conversation is especially happy. The way in which 
Duncannon is taken down at pp. 183, 184, in the first volume, is a 
good specimen of what the author can do in this line. Nor does he 
forget his skill when “his Excellency” is introduced to Mrs. M‘Killop. 
As to the politics in the book, those who do not like them can skip 
them. It appears to us that the author has simply extended Mill’s 
well-known saying that the vice of the poorer classes in England is 
lying, by the addition of the proverb—* Show me a liar, and I will 
show you a thief.” In conclusion, we will only repeat our previous 
recommendation, that the book is one of the very best of its kind, 
thoroughly amusing and thoroughly healthy. 

Miss Saunders® is, we believe, comparatively speaking quite a new 
writer. At all events this is the first work which we have ever read of 
hers. If she has not woke up one morning lately, and found herself 
famous, she deserves to have done so. This collection of stories will put 
her in the front rank of novelists. We must be taken literally. She 
has no affinity whatever with writers of such a stamp as Mrs. Wood, 
Mr. Yates, “Holme Lee,” and others, who are, we believe, the 
favourites of the hour with the public at Mudie’s. She shows qualities 
of which we have never caught a glimpse in their works. She possesses 
power—not the spasmodic sort of counterfeit which every writer can 
do, but power proceeding from earnestness and genuine inspiration. 
And this quality of power .is likely to prove repulsive to many readers 
who are accustomed to the sentimentalities which are so fashionable. 
Her characters too are the result of this power. They are not a 
bundle of traits, kept within certain bounds, and who by acting always 





8 “The Haunted Crust.” By Katherine Saunders. Author of “The High Mills,’’ 
&c. London: Strahan & Co. 1871. 
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uniformly are supposed to have some semblance to a human being. 
They act as human beings do act—from the impulse within them, 
which varies in direction and intensity. But this is not the only rare 
gift which Miss Saunders possesses. She possesses genuine sweetness 
and pathos. She writes with a feeling of enthusiasm and poetry about 
not only the sea, and the sea-coast, and sea-folk, with whom she 
evidently has a most intimate acquaintance, but of the broad rich 
meadows of our Eastern and Midland Counties, of their blossoming 
orchards, and of the old ferries upon the slow winding rivers. She 
draws direct from nature. Her similes are thoroughly poetical. 
Take, for instance, in the first tale, “‘T'he Haunted Crust,” the fol- 
lowing description of Mercy: “ Her face was small; not round, nor 
dimpled, yet not thin-looking, but beautifully soft, and of the same 
warm whiteness all over; just, perhaps, a little warmer in the middle 
of the cheeks, as you see a bunch of apple-blossom gets pinker towards 
the heart” (vol. i. p. 8). The simile is exquisitely dainty, and might 
have been written by one of our Elizabethan poets. Take again, too, 
the description which immediately follows of the same face—‘‘ A kind 
of face with full and sorrowful blue eyes, with a blue shadow lying 
under them, and eyelids heavy with black lashes that seemed always 
wanting to go to sleep on her cheek ; a mouth like two cherries press- 
ing together” (vol. i. pp. 8, 9)... This, too, is thoroughly Shak- 
spearian. The “blue shadow” reminds us of those lovely lines in 
“ Lucrece :”— 
* And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles streamed ;” 

and no one, we suppose, will read “a mouth like two cherries pressing 
together” without thinking of Demetrius’s speech to Helena: “Thy 
lips, those kissing cherries,” and the “ twinning cherries” in the “Two 
Noble Kinsmen.” But it is not in these detached bits that the 
author’s real strength can be seen. She is an artist. Each story 
centres round a point. In one story it is love, in another remorse, in 
another envy. In each case there is a strong central motive which is 
never lost sight of. It is, however, impossible that a writer who pos- 
sesses so many charms should not also have some great faults. ‘The 
rich soil that produces most flowers also produces most weeds. Miss 
Saunders is at times betrayed by her great power into scenes which 
leave upon the reader’s mind an impression of pain. Perhaps ina 
longer story this would not be case; they would then naturally fall 
into their proper subordinate positions. A short story, which is read 
in a quarter of an hour, will not bear so violent a strain. There is, 
too, another point to which we must call attention, and which, as a 
matter of art, we must regard as a great fault. Miss Saunders is too 
fond of theatyical effects. Once in a way they are permissible ; but 
when they are so often repeated they lose all their force. We shall look 
forward to Miss Saunders’ next work with real interest. We have 
not since the appearance of “ Scenes in Clerical Life,” seen any collec- 
tion of tales which give so much indication of real genius and promise 
of future success as “ The Haunted Crust.” 
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Mr. Call’s new volume of Poems? suggests how far will the 
poetry of the future be influenced and modified by modern 
thought. We have just now all kinds of schools of poetry; but the 
singers who represent the growing opinions of the day are few. When 
we have named Clough, and Palgrave, and Mr. Call, we have named 
all. Clough’s poetry is so vacillating and often so vague, that though 
it is sure to have admirers for its beauty, we doubt if ic will ever 
really affect the minds of the rising generation. Mr. Palgrave has 
written so little, that it is difficult to make any prediction concerning 
his future. What he has, however, written is decidedly higher, and 
has, so to speak, a firmer grip, and is more stamped with the revolu- 
tionary thoughts of our time, than even Clough’s. Mr. Call’s volume 
is now before us; and the first thing which would, we suppose, strike 
most readers is its note of modern Paganism; not the Paganism of 
Mr. Morris, but of Clough—that note which is at times so intensely 
melancholy, yearning not for the world to come—not the individual 
existence beyend the grave, which has been the world’s stay and 
comfort for so many generations—but for that future when, if ever, 
shall be the true Golden Age. And this note, as it seems to us, runs 
through all his poems: it lends a beauty even to his lightest pieces; 
it throws a new spell upon life, and endows its very shortness with a 
fresh pathos. Hence, too, it may be that Mr. Call so loves to linger 
upon the joys of childhood. He has touched with many notes of Joy 
that time when “life goes a-Maying with Nature, Hope, and Poesy.” 
He has touched, too, with many notes of sadness, that time “ when 


I was young, ah! woful when’’—the sadness which modern philo- 
sophy tends more and more to bring out. Mr. Call’s poetry is, in 
short, interwoven with his views. You must read between the lines. 
Here is a little piece in which the careless reader would simply feel 
the beauty of expression and the music of the rhythm, and miss alto- 
gether the moral :— 


“THe Mitt Stream, 


* A child looks into the mill-stream, 
Where the fish glide in and out, 
The dace with the coat of silver, 
And the crimson-spotted trout. 


“ He plays with the diamond waters, 
He talks to the droning bees, 
He sings, and the birds sing with him, 
He runs as to catch the breeze. 


“A perfume from wood and meadow 
s wandering round the boy; 
He is’ twining a garland of lilies, 
And joyous he thinks not of joy. 





9 “Golden Histories.” By W.M.W. Call. Author of ‘“ Reverberations. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1871. 
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“ He prays in the eve and morning, 
For the Heaven seems always near, 
And he thinks that each childish murmur 
Is a charm that the angels hear. 


“O life! O! beautiful picture! 
O light, and perfume, and love! 
O the grace of the heart that is tender! 
O the dream that can lift us above! 


**O life! no longer a problem, 
But a something to see and enjoy, 
A brightness on stream and meadow, 
A breeze round a dancing boy. 


“ Back, back to the fair blue morning 
Of wild Hope and of Fancy wild, 
Let me watch the fish in the mill-stream 
With the eyes and the heart of a child.” 


Mr. Call is no idle singer. He has been a student, but far above all 
study he prizes the nobleness of a high and active life. As has been 
well said, it is the highest office of poetry to set to verse the discoveries 
of thought. Mr. Call does more. He paints for us his ideal of life— 
life made beautiful by sympathy-with the sufferings of others, life 
rendered noble by labour and self-sacrifice. Such we take it to be the 
meaning of “Golden Histories.” Our space will not possibly allow us 
to deal with more than one of them. We shall choose “ Manoli.” 
The tale is founded upon a Moldo-Wallachian legend. There was once 
a belief current in Wallachia that to make the foundations of either 
church or tower stand, some human victim must be immured alive be- 
neath them. Master Manoli was the architect of the monastery of 
Curte d’Argish, which the Hospodar Neagu Bessaraba was building. 
In vain the masons tried to rear the walls, but floods and storms de- 
stroyed them. The Hospodar determined that one of the masons 
should be sacrificed. But the men made a compact amongst them- 
selves, that that wife should be the victim who should next morning 
first bring her husband his meal. Each one, with the exception of 
Manoli, forbad their wives to come. Utza alone comes, and the legend 
describes how the wall is built up, closing gradually round her, hushing 
her sobs and cries, and from that day forth never shook. We shall 
not dwell upon the pathos with which Mr. Call tells the story, and his 
restrained severity of language which gives to it a feeling of awe. We 
wish to point out the way in which he spiritualizes the tale. Here are 
the concluding lines :— 

“But they went building on, and stone on stone 
Was reared, and the great fabric touched the sky, 
As days clasped hands with days. Supreme it stood, 
Majestic, massive, silent, beautiful ! 
And men came there, and wondered while they gazed, 
And thronged around the masters, as they told 
Of the true, noble life that passed away, 
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To round their labour to full-sphered success :— 
For always the great conquest of the world 

Is won with blood. *Twas so in elder vears, 
The splendid yesterdays our fathers knew : 

*Tis so in these pale faded years of ours ; 

And when these busy hands and braias are still, 
And mightier builders work with lordlier aims, 
The same old doom will reign, and men will die, 
To crown their age with beauty, and to bring 
Imperial days while they go building on.” 


Mr. Call’s poetry is intimately associated with his philosophy. It is, 
in short, dominated by great ideas. We have not picked out any of 
those happy descriptions of Nature of which his pages are full,— 
pictures of the fields and woods and streams ; we have not dwelt upon 
his perfect expression of language, his love of beauty, his feeling for 
form and colour, his intense delight in the presence of the sea and 
mountains and sky, because we wish especially to call attention to 
that still higher love for humanity, that firm belief in science, and that 
unshaken hope in Progress, which so shines forth in his poems. ‘To 
illustrate our meaning let us add one more quotation. It is the con- 
clusion of “ A Child’s Romance,” and gives us an ideal picture of what 
the world may some day be :— 


*O golden years, advance, advance ! 
O years of regal work and thought! 
O doubting hearts! the child’s romance 
Shall into splendid fact be wrought ; 
By laughing years, in choral dance, 
The world’s great summer shall be brought, 
And cradled hours shall wake and sing 
An autumn rich in fruits, as once in buds the spring. 
“ A fairer knighthood shall be ours, 
Than ever Norman baron knew, 
With sweeter women in our bowers, 
For tender, nobler men to woo ; 
‘Truth from a thousand starry towers 
Her flaming torch shall lift anew, 
And Art, that old, diviner truth, 
Shall bring again the age of man’s resplendent youth. 


“Then Science, reconcil’d with Song, 
Shall throb with life’s melodious beat, 
Then Song, thro’ Science wise and strong, 
Shall her impassion’d tale repeat ; 
Then Right shall reign, discrowning Wrong, 
Then old Compliance shall be sweet, 
Then star to kindred star shall call, 
And soul to soul shall answer “ Love is Lord of all.” 
The great value of Mr. Call’s poetry, to us at least, lies in the views 
which he takes of the future of the human race. He is thoroughly 
penetrated with the modern spirit. He is the poet of Progress. He 
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brings with him freshness and force. His tone is bracing and invigora- 
ting. And minds jaded and wearied with the present perplexing confu- 
sion of things, of the mastery of evil over good, of hypocrisy sitting in 
high places, and lying impudence triumphing, may find not only sooth- 
ing rest and comfort in his pages, but fresh strength and power with 
which to fight the battle of life. 

Mr. Michell has sent us no less than three closely printed volumes 
of poetry. There was an actor once who begged a manager to accept 
his play on the ground that it was exactly the same length as Hamlet. 
According to our computation Mr. Michell has written somewhere 
about as much as all Shakspeare’s plays put together. His resem- 
blance, however, to Shakspeare is, like the actor’s, only in quantity. 
His first volume is entitled “Sibyl of Cornwall.’ It contains a 
number of pieces, such as “The Land’s End,” “St. Michael’s Mount,” 
“The Classic Rhone,” &¢. After carefully reading them through we 
think that we comprehend the meaning of Goethe’s lines— 


“Denn besonders die Poeten, 
Die verderben die Natur.” 


Mr. Michell’s next volume is, for some incomprehensible reason, 
entitled “ Pleasure.”!!_ Mr. Michell in his preface asks “ What is 
pleasure ?” We can only answer him negatively—certainly not in 
reading his poems. He maunders on from the Lakes of Killarney 
to the Falls of Niagara, and from the Sabine Hills to the Andes. 
His reflections about music, sculpture, painting, are the merest com- 
monplaces hitched into rhyme. We must, however, take exception 
to a couplet upon music— 


“ Music exists for all; its silvery spring 
Flows for the beggar as the king.”—>p. 71. 


Considering the price of a stall at the Opera, we cannot say with 
Mr. Michell, that “music exists for all.” The Opera House, as 
Horne Tooke said about the London Tavern, is open for anybody who 
can afford to pay. Viewed, however, from this point, Mr. Michell’s, 
epithet “ silvery,” is most correct. He has, however, been anticipatet 
by Shakspeare. “Then music with her silver sound,” sings Peter, 
in “ Romeo and Juliet.” “ Why silver sound ¥ why music with her 
silver sound?’ And the musician answers, “[ say silver sound, 
because musicians sound for silver.” And this seems to give some 
sense to Mr. Michell’s verse. 

In Mr. Michell’s next volume, the “Immortals,”!? the prose is 
more wonderful than even the verse. Here he is good enous to in- 





’ 
10 <* Sibyl of Cornwall; The Land’s End; St. Michael’s Mount, and other 
Poems.” By Nicholas Michell. London ; William Tegg. 1871. 
11 ¢* Pleasure.” A Poem in Seven Parts. By Nicholas Michell. London: 
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form us, “that spiritual intelligences,” or, as he also calls them, “ beati- 
fied spirits,’ or “angelic existences,’ are allowed to visit the 
earth and to investigate the works in it (p. 203). We can make 
some slight sense out of Mr. Michell’s verse, but his prose is quite 
beyond us. 

The new edition of Canon Kingsley’s poems! is very welcome. In 
our opinion it is a great mistake that he has not devoted himself more 
to the cultivation of poetry than to science, theology, or history, for 
none of which he possesses the slightest aptitude. As a writer of 
ballad and descriptive poetry he might have wona rank second to none 
in our generation. Whether he would have succeeded in higher works 
may, perhaps, be doubtful. But as there are so few, one or two men 
in a century, who can achieve success of any kind in poetry, our regret 
is doubled when we see him wasting his powers in uncongenial labours. 
Such pieces as “A Farewell,” “Airly Beacon,” “A Lament,” and 
many others, are real additions to our literature. They possess all 
the best characteristics of song and ballad—directness, simplicity, 
music, and pathos. It is an especial pleasure to be able to cor- 
dially praise this volume, as we generally find ourselves utterly 
differing from Canon Kingsley upon nearly every subject under the 
sun. 

Mr. Kenward" is a bold man. He has certainly rushed in where 
the greatest poets have feared to tread. No doubt we shall some 
day have the poetical novel instead of the three volumes of prose. 
Even with the greatest novelists an immense deal of our time is 
taken up with mere verbiage. Pfose is a very cumbersome instrument 
compared to poetry. What the poet paints by two or three bold 
strokes requires at least two or three chapters of explanation from 
the ordinary novelist. Still Mr. Kenward’s attempt is better than 
we could have expected. He writes with great ease and fluency, 
almost at times with eloquence. He shows a knowledge of a great 
many subjects, which help to give a certain solidity to his writing. 
But we are afraid that we can only at present regard “ Oriel” as an 
experiment, pointing out the direction in which the modern novel is 
travelling. 

Colonel Colomb’s “ Donnington Castle”?> consists of exactly 199 
pages of doggrel. To show that we use the only term applicable to 
such rubbish we give a quotation :— 


** September the 20th, *forty-three, 
Was fought the first battle of Newbury, 
Where gallant Caernarvon and Sunderland brave 
With the noble Falkland did find a grave : 
When the king a mourning scarf had put on, 





‘3 « Poems : including the Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, Ballads.’ By 
Charles Kingsley. Collected Edition. London: Macmillan andCo. 1871. 

14<*Oriel. A Study in Eighteen Hundred and Seventy.” With Two other 
Poems. By James Kenward, F.S.A. London: Chapman and Hall. 1871. 

15 “ Donnington Castle.” A Royalist Story. In Fourteen Staves. With Notes. 
By Colonel Colomb. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
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Boys into Packer’s old house is gone, 
Which though fortress they call, 
Was but house or hall.” —p. 131. 


Colonel Colomb has heard of Shakspeare and Milton, for he men- 
tions them in his introduction. The puzzle, however, is what good 
does the study of them do such peopie as Colonel Colomb. Soime of 
our poets, however, never seem to have heard of either Milton or 
Shakspeare. Here is Mrs. Crossland,’® who could surely have never 
heard of Tennyson, or else she could not have perpetrated such a line 
as “ Autumn, with finger chill, now newly maps the grove,” after the 
Laureate’s “ Autumn here and there, laying a fiery finger on the 
leaves.” And yet Mrs. Crossland’s poetry is not utterly bad. She 
evidently has a thorough love for Nature. But so have thousands of 
people. They are, however, sensible enough to perceive how far short 
their poems come of the standard by which they must be judged, and 
wisely abstain from publication. Mrs. Crossland’s poems will, how- 
ever, be welcomed by a large number of private friends. 

The last translation of “Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora 
ventis”” may be found in Mr. Harvey’s poems :—” 

“Tear the tides of the Atlantic,— 
Tease the temper of the seas,— 
Till they lash their sides in fury, 
While I laugh it at my ease”—p. 92. 


We would propose, instead of “in fury” in the third line, “so 
frantic.” It might not be so Lucretian, but it would give a rhyme 
to Atlantic. 

Of the-remainder of the volumes of poetry before us, one or two de- 
serve a word of recommendation for their culture and high tone of 
thought. Whether they will ever make their mark in the world is 
more than doubtful. The number of cultivated men who have 
travelled and seen the world, who, perhaps, besides having a talent for 
poetry, are amateur painters, or musicians, or naturalists, is every day 
increasing. In this class of books we may put Mr. Pember’s “ Tris- 
tissime Vite.’"* On every page of it shines cultivation and refine- 
ment. What books of this sort want is power. It is invidious to 
mention names, but we could pick out several poets of the present day 
who have won a reputation with the public, but who do not possess a 
tenth part of Mr. Pember’s delicacy and grace, whilst they are far 
beneath him in width of view. Another of these books is “ Ttsoé and 
other Poems.” The authors must look for their reward neither in 
applause nor in pay, but in those delights which a life of culture and 
study can alone bring. Let them remember that the Greek dramatists 


never received a farthing for their plays. 
an = 
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Mr. Ballantyne’s “ Lilias Lee’’?° appeals more to Scotch than 
English readers. Some of the songs in this volume are really fine, and 
worthy of the land of Burns. We have no doubt that they will be- 
come extremely popular north of the Tweed. 

And here let us call attention to “Psalms of Life,”? by Miss 
Doudney, with a preface by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, the well-known 
Editor of the “ Churchman’s Shilling Magazine,” a serial which really 
does provide good sound reading. The poems are much above the 
average, and the little book is brought out in a most tasteful manner, 
which reflects great credit upon the publishers. 

Our “ Noble Selves’ should have been the title of “The Secret of 
Long Life.’’** It is in reality the autobiography of a literary man. And 
as we know the enormous interest which the public takes in a literary 
man, we make no apology for laying before them the most intimate 
secrets of his life, as disclosed in the present volume. The clever 
creature, it appears, never goes to bed till three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He sits up all night writing slashing leaders (p. 66). From 
time to time between the glowing periods he refreshes his wearied 
brain with a bottle of hock (p. 61), no doubt a present sent to him 
from Bismarck or Moltke. The vast sums of money which he makes 
we dare not estimate. ‘This benefactor to his species only throws 
out vague and mysterious hints on the subject (p. 68). They must, 
however, be enormous, for he never touches a breakfast, but always eats 
a banquet. Here is the Greculus esuriens over again. Omnia novit. 
The literary man can teach us everything :—orators to speak, poets 
to make poetry, and generals to march (p. 110). One or two things, 
however, strike us as singular,—that a gentleman who talks so glibly 
about theology should fancy that Mr. Froude is a Calvinist (p. 10) ; 
that one who does not hesitate to sneer at Darwin and Huxley should 
be unable to write correctly the only scientific term which occurs in 
his book, and that one who, according to his own account, drinks the 
rarest Rhine wines, should be under the impression that the vintage 
on the Rhine takes place in August, and that the grapes are pressed 
by the feet of naked-legged German girls (p. 79). As this idea is so 
evidently borrowed from those coloured prints formerly used for albums, 
a dim suspicion comes over us that all those fine names of wines which 
the author so freely drinks may after all only be taken from some 
wine merchant’s circular. Either the author has never drunk them, 
or else drunk too much of them. 

Owing to the pressure on our space by the quantity of books at the 
beginning of the year, we must deal briefly with the remainder. The 
Rev. James Stormonth’s English Dictionary is admirable. The 
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etymological part especially is good and sound. We have turned to 
“calamity,” “forest,” “poltroon,” and a number of other crucial 
words, and find them all derived according to the newest lights. There 
is nothing about “calamus,” and “foris,” and “ pollice truncus,”’ 
such as we used to find in the etymological dictionaries of the old 
type. The work deserves a place in every English school, whether 
boys’ or girls’. 

“ Pen Photographs,’ is a well-intentioned but foolish book. The 
authoress possesses not the slightest critical power or insight. It is 
full of vapid unmeaning praise. Judicious criticism is more required 
in Dickens’s case than in that of any other recent writer. But here we 
cannot perceive even the faintest effort made to help the reader to 
appreciate either his great excellences, or to understand the very 
limited circle in which his ideas moved. 

The Literary articles in the Times have never been very cele- 
brated. The two volumes of essays by the late Mr. Samuel 
Phillips, which have been collected from the columns of that 
journal, will not help its reputation. As a rule we see (ar higher 
criticisms in our contemporaries the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Saturday Review. Still these volumes will supply much better 
reading than the railway bookstall novels against which they are 
intended to compete. 

Mr. Hope,?6 as we have said on a previous occasion, always writes 
sensibly about schools, schoolboys, and masters. In the present 
volume we notice, what we have not done before, a strong element 
of humour. Some of the schoolboy essays and letters put us in mind 
of Thackeray’s performances in the same line. 

Amongst school-books we must specially recommend the Rev. R. H. 
Quick’s “ Companion to Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.”*7 We thoroughly 
agree with what the editor says about big dictionaries for beginners. 
His own plan is admirable. A boy with any degree of intelligence is 
sure to learn by the aid of such an excellent vocabulary. Mr. Sidgwick’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of any Greek plays 
which he edits. Among other books, which we can now merely 
acknowledge, is a Sophocles in the series of “Ancient Classics for 
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English Readers,’”9 and a most convenient edition of our own great 
classie’s “ Vanity Fair.’’%° 
German poetry®! not unnaturally continues to sing the recent 
triumphs of the Fatherland. But we think it is high time to give 
. over celebrating “ Die Schlacht bei W eissenburg” and the “ Uebergabe 
von Sedan,” and to turn to the happier results of the great war. Herr 
Millatzen’s*® little volume of poems is far above the average. 


*9 « Sophocles.” By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) London: Blackwood and Sons. 1871. 

30 Vanity Fair.” A Novel without a Hero. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1871. 

31 « Historische ,Volks- und Volksthiimliche Lieder des Krieges von 1870-1871. 
Berlin : Franz Lipperheide. 1871. 

32 « Gedichte.’ Von P. Millatzen. Bremen: Karl Tannen. 1872. 














